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PREFACE. 



THE .dcfign of a preface is, to inform the reader of the 
principal drift and general plan of the work prefented to 
hiin. I (hall do both thefe in as few words a? poflible. 

The hiftory of laws, arts, and faiences, is, properly fpeak- 
ing, the hiftory of the human mind. This great and moft im- 
portant fubje£t has often indeed been treated of already ; but, 
in my opinion, fufficient pains have not as yet been taken to 
difcover the real origin, and unfold the gradual improvements 
of all the various branches of our knowledge. In general, the 
writers who have engaged in this vaft and arduous undertaking, 
have fallen into great miftakes, by indulging themfelves too 
much In conjedlures, by following fancies more than fads, and 
taking their own imaginations, rather than the lights of hiftory, 
for their guides* 

I have refolved therefore to draw a more faithful reprefenta- 
tion of the firft fteps of the human underftanding. In order to 
this, I propofe to trace the origin of laws, arts, and fciences^ 
with more care and diligence, and in a manner more agreeable 
to hiftory, than has hitherto been done. I (hall endeavour 
alfo to fliew the ftrifl: connexion of all thefe different objects, 
and their mutual influence upon one another. For, in all na- 
tions, the ftate of the arts and fciences has at all times been 
intimately connefted with, and greatly iufluenced by the poli- 
tical conftitution and form of government. Thefe feveral ob- 
je£U are, at leaft, as much conne£ted with manners and cu- 
ftoms. The arts efpcclally, bear fo ftrong an impreflion of the 
charafter of the people by whom they have been cultivated, 
that an attentive examination of their origin and progrefs is 
the moft efFedual way to difcover the genius, the manners, 
and turn of mind, of the various nations of the world. I have 
followed then, as far as I could perceive them, the footft.: ps 
of the human underftanding, and reprefcnted them fairly 

as 
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as they appeared to me from biftory. .1 have infilic^ P.^t4* 
cularly on certain difcoveries, which, being in common and 
familiar ufe with us, do not engage our attention fo much 
as they deferve. Nothing, however, will be of greater fervice 
to fhcw us the condition to which a great part of mankind was 
reduced for many ages. This is the principal drift of my un- 
dertaking. 

To give a fhbrt actount Of the general plan and diQ)ofitk>n 

of this work : It is well known^ that there ^t but few hifto- 

rical remains of the firft ages now extant. I haTC been obliged, 

therefore, to join fevcral of thcfe ages together, and confider 

them in one general point of vicw^ in order to fettle and Ex the 

origin of laws, arts, and fciences, among the nations of antiqui* 

ty. For this reafon, I have thought proper to divide the whole 

fpace of rime I have undertaken to examine, into three princi- 

ipal xras. Each of thefe eomparehend a certain number of ages^ 

more or lefs fertile, in proportion to the fafts left us upon re* 

• cord by ancient writers. We fliall always, however^ be' able 

to perceive pretty diftiiiftly the real ftatc of the feveral nations 

I fliall have occafion to confider. 

For though time and barbarity have fobbed us of many an- 
cient writings, yet this lofs has only deprived us of the know- 
ledge of fome hifloric^l fads, of fome particular events 9ni 
details. There ftill remain a fufficient number of ancient nio* 
Buments of all kinds, to fiicw in general, what has been the 
ibte of the arts and fciences in every age, from the i^mation 
of the firft focieties, after the confufion of tongues and difper* 
fion of families. We may even difcover to what degrees of 
perfeftion knowledge had arrived ifi ancient times. 
■ For example, the manner in which Julius Caefar regukted 
the calendar, (hews the precife point to which aftronomy, or 
the knowledge of the celeftial motions, had attained at that pe- 
riod. This knowledge has never been loft from that time to 
our days, though, in this interval, an inundation of barbarians 
overflowed Europe and Afia, for feveral ages fuccefEvely. With 
rcfpcft to the other arts and fciences, (without mentioning fe- 
vcral other authors which give us fome light into the progrefs 
of the human uuderftanding), Homer, Hefiod, Herodotus, 

Diodorus^ 
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Diodorus, Vitruvius, Strabo, Seneca, Pliny, and Plutarch, 
inform us of every thing that was known in their times, 
or before them, in arts, fcienccs, and politics. If from the 
bright days of Athens and Rome, to the refloration of learn- 
ing in Europe, no additions had been made to human know- 
ledge, neither was any thing loft that had been before difco- 
vered. The minds of men might be fomewhat clouded, and 
their tafte depraved 5 but the fundamental principles, the ele- 
ments of the arts and fciences, were never annihilated, or need- 
ed to be again invented. No ufeful or important difcovery, no- 
thing, in a word, that was worth preferving, was entirely lo^. 
Every thing that was interefting to the good and happinefs of 
focietyj has been let down to us by the chain of uninterrupted 
tradition *, It is not even extremely difficult to trace the 
{Iream of knowledge to its fource, and difcover the date and 
origin of the greateft part of the arts and fcienccs. We may 
at. leaft follow this track a confideraUe way, and form a pretty 
juft eftimate of the progrefs and ca^tcnt of knowledge ixx every 

The firft aera, which is the fubjeft of the firft part of thi^ 
work, begins at the deluge^ ^nd ends at the death of Jat 
cobf. 



• We have a very bad work of Panc!rolus*s^ intituled, Serum inencrahiVium 
five deperditarum, &c. This is, in general, a very crude indigc(^ed com|>ilation, 
in wltich he (licks at nothing. The falfeft fads and mo(l ridiculous tales are a- 
dopted for truths. This work is an example of the greatcll negligence, joined 
to the ftrongtrft jtch of making a book. In what Pancirolus. fays of certain ans, 
which, according to him, were known to the ancients, and have been fince lofl, 
ihcre are almoftasmany mi flakes and purt*iiities as words. The arts which he 
fpeaks of, cither never cxiftcd, or thcv ejcirt to this d^y, and in a, more perfcft 
^ate than ever. It would be eafy to demonflratp this, if die work was wortji 
the trouble. 

I ihall add, that if we fee m to have loft ibmc of the ancient arts, it is hccaufe 
they have been fuperfedcd by more ufeful inventions, and more commodious 
methods. Gunpowder and artillery, for ^cample, have made the moft part of 
the military n^hines of the aacients to be neglc^ed. The fame may be faid of 
fcveral other arts, whjch are fallen into difufe, cither from new Viifcoveries with 
which the world has been enriched, or Becaufe thefe arts have been of little im- 
portance to fociety. See part x. b. a. feft. x. c.z. 

-f- This «ra comprehends the ages which the Greeks name unluoti/n times^ be* 
pufc what little they knew of them fcarcf defcrvcd the name of hilKTy. 

The 
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The fecond aera, beginning at the death of Jacobs ends at 
the time when kingly government was eftabliflied among the 
Ifraelites *. 

The third and laft aera, beginning at the eftablifliment of 
kingly government among the Ifraelites, ends at their return 
from the captivity ; that is, a little after the acceffion of Cyrus 
to the throne of Perfia f. 
*^ I have taken particular care, under each of thefe seras, to 
fpeak only of that knowledge and thofe difcoveries which 
properly belonged to it; and anxioufly avoided anticipating 
time, or beftowing on any age thofe lights which it could 
not poflefs. I mull intreat the reader, never to lofe fight of 
this obfervation in the perufal of this work/ He will find, that 
if I do not fpeak of certain difcoveries in one sera, it is becaufe 
tio fuch difcoveries had then been made. 

Further, thefe different aeras were not pitched upon at ran- 
dom. I have endeavoured to coUeft, under each of them, a 
number of fuccecding ages, in which there were no changes 
extremely remarkable in the ftate of thofe nations I had occa- 
fron to fpeak of, in which, in a word, knowledge feemed to 
-advance by flow, and almoft imperceptible degrees. I have 
thought proper alfo, to diftinguifh each of thefe aeras by fome 
event in facred hiftory. The truth is, in order to form a clear 
and diftinfl idea of univerfal hiftory, it is neceflary to make 
choice of fome particular one, to ferve as a common ftandard, 
to which all others are to be compared and referred. The hi- 
ftory of the people of Ifrael is the only one that can anfwer this 
purpofe. For, befides that it is Kiore familiarly known than any 
other, it carries on a continued narration from the beginning 
of the world, without chafm or interruption ; an advantage 
which no profane hiftory can pretend to. Th^re are, it muft 
be owned^ fome chronological difficulties to be met with in 
the Jewilh hiftory j but thefe are of little confcquencc, in com- 



♦ This fpacc is nearly cotcmporary with what the Greeks called the fabulous^ 
H^ bfroic times, 

j- The commencement of this aera falls in pretty nearly with the beginning 
i|f phofe ages which are called by the Greeks the t'lms ofhljlory. 
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ptrifon 6f thaf univerfal obfcurity and uncenaimy-ttrhicb reign 
in the hiftories of all other nations; 

I have diyided my work into thr^c parts^ correfpohdin'g to 
the three seras I hive pointed out. Each part contains the fame 
number of books; I have ptirfued a method Afolutcly tqual 
and uniformi through the whole three parts. The firft book 
of the fccond part begins cxaftly where thc'ilft book of the 
firft part elidd) and fo of the fecond^ the thirds &e4 All tl^ 
books in all the three parts niirch in the famt c^'der^ and an* 
iVer eKa^y to each others 

Some, perhapSj Would have liked ft bctt^^ if I had coUeft- 
ed into one book, all I had to faiy on the origin and progrefs of 
laws 5 into another, all that related to arts ; into a third, all 
that belonged to faiences ; and fo of the reft. By this means, it 
-will be faidi it would have been eafier to draw an eta^ repre- 
fentation of the growth and improvement of each branch of 
knowledge. The reader might have penlfed at once, and 
without interruption, the hiftofy of each of thefe grand objcfls 
and judged more eafily of their different advances among the 
ikme people^ 

I was abundantly fenfiblei I will prefume to fay it^ of all the 
advantages of fuch a difpofition. But my defign has been to 
difplay the whole mafs of knowledge of all kinds among each 
people, in each age. I could hot have aceompliflied this de- 
fign« by giving a continued hiftory of each branch of know- 
ledge by itfelf. The plan, therefore^ Which I have adopted, 
itemed to me to deferve thd preference* This dlvifion ap- 
peared extremely proper to make us fenfible of the difference 
between one nation and another at the fame time^ and in the 
fiime nation at different times, in all thofe various kinds of 
knowledge. This arrangement which I hate contrived, en« 
ibles the reader to make this compariibn with great eafe^ 
and to traoei at the fame timcj the rdation and proportion 
^ere has been, in the fame agea^ between the various objefb 
X have treated of. I had a mnd likewife to prevent that dif- 
(uft and wearinefs which is ape tci^arife from long attention 
ti» objeds effentially the fame and uniform. With this view, 
I have thought it proper to break^ t}^ xlhrcad and continuity 
Vofc.L b of 
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of my feveral iubjcds, and to give the reader that relaxatioit 
and amufement occafioned by variety of matters of the fame: 
part* Tbefe are the- reafona. which .have determined me to di- 
vide the whole fpace of time l^havc undertaken to examine in 
this work, into three seras, .which form fo many different: 
parts, perfe^y refembling ^ch' other in their order and c()n* 
tt;xture» ' .. 

^It will be> peAap?, den^anded, .why I have not begun my 
inquiries before, the deluge, and for what reafon I have paffed 
over in filence all the ages prior to that event- . It would be. 
very eafy^DQ.anfWer that qil^ftiOn, and give fatisfying reafons 
ft>r my notrgoiog higher th^ the setia wliich i have thought, 
proper to chufe. ■ 

The biftory o£ the ages befpre the deluge, furniflies but few. 
materials for the fubjed of our inquiries. Mefes has • related 
Only thofe.grand events which it was neceflary for« mankind to. 
be acquainted with, and fuppreffed all details which would 
have ferved only to gratify an idle curioCty. Befides, it is oi^- 
little confequence to us, what the antediluvian (late of man-, 
kind was. The devaftations occafioned by the deluge, joined 
to the confufion •f tongues and difperfion of families, h^e 
almoil entirely changed the face of nature, and rendered this a 
new world. We may OHifider^ therefore, the times which im* 
mediately fucceeded that deplorable cataftrophe, as in fome Ibrt 
the firft ages and infancy of tht world, when mankind were 
reduced almoil to the fame (late «9 at firft. ; For whic.h reafous 
I am of opinion, that we n()ia.y fix the date of jhe origin of the 
far greateft part of laws, arts, and i^iences, pofterior Ux the de- 
luge; as the few trace* of antediluvian knowledge which 
might have efcapcd that terrible defolation, were afterward^ 
greatly de£»ced and obfqvred, if not. entirely Iqi^. 

It may be demanded further, why I have confined myfidf 
to the xra of tbe acceflipn oi Cyrus to the throne of Babylon, 
and what has determined me not to extend my views beyohd 
that periorf. It will, not be more difficult to anfwer this que; 
ftion than the firft. 

I have not undertaken to give a complete and.fini{he4 
biftory of laws, arts, ^ind^fciencLCS, among the ancient na* 

c ... ti^s- 
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tions. I propofed only to difcover their origin, and their firft 
improvements. I imagine, I have fufficiently anfwered this in- 
tention, by examining all the ages which intervened between 
the deluge and the days of Cyrus. At this sera, the pifture of 
the world is fo diftind and fair, that it will be eafy to follow 
the footfteps of the human underftanding, and form an exaft 
idea of its further improvfcraents and difcoveries. At this period 
too, we behold the total fall and annihilation of all the moft 
ancient monarchies, thofe of the Babylonians, the AfTyrians, 
the Medes, the Lydians, the Phoenicians^ and Egyptians **. 
Cyrus and his fon imited them all to the throne of Ferfia, and 
formed one mighty empire out of the ruins of all theic different 
kingdoms. From this time, the feveral nations I have named, 
ceafed to form diftin£t and independent fovereigntie*. All the 
difGOveries, therefore, which thefe nations have had the honour 
to make, belong entirely to the ages included in this work ; and 
thefe difcoveries, undoubtedly, comprehend the origin of laws, 
arts, ind fciences, and theit firft improvements. 

With relpcft to the Greeks, their laws were for the moft 
part formed before the period to which I have confined myfelf. 
Lycurgus flouriflicd a long while, and Solon alfo forae little 
time before Cyrus. As to the arts and fciences, the Greeks 
had received the fundamental principles of them long before 
this sera. They had even before this time made fome confider- 
able progrefs. We may affirm alfo, that their manners were 
then much the fame as in fucceedingages. I fliould then have 
wandered from my original defign, if I had carried nrty inqui- 
ries any lower than the age of Cyrus. We might add, that the 
bright ages of Greece^" thofe of Pericles^ Alexander, Plato, 
Ariftotle, Apelles, Phidias, Spphocles, Euripides, &c. are fo 

* • Though the Chincfc liiftory* according to the common opinion, is nearly as 
ancient as that of the Babylonians, Egyptians, or any other nation I have men- 
tioned, I do not defign to. make a dinin£t article of it. My reafon for this is, 
that ^e are not ib much concerned^ to know the progrefs and improvement 
of laws, arts, and fciences, among the Chinefc, as among the Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Greeks : for we derive all our laws, arts, and fci- 
ences, Arom thefe la(l nations, by an uninterrupfcd chain ; whereas Ve have learn- 
ed hardly any thing from the Chinefe. It is even but a few ages fince we knew 
any thio^ of them. We are not therefore fo much interefled in the progrefs of 
their knowledge, as in that of thofe natioqs. who have been our BtCk teachers and 
'preceptors. 

b 2 well 
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well knowHf t^at it would be diiEcuIt to throw any new light 
tipQO them* Wc cahnot fpeak of them without being every 
moment in danger of repeating what has been already faid in 
ffcyeral worjcs, which are in every body's hands. Thefe arc the 
reafons which determined me pot to extend my views beyond the 
oeriod which I have pho&n» 

Let m Qow fay a few words concerning the order in which I 
^ave ranged the feversU fubje£ts of this work. 

I fpeak firft pf tb^ origin of laws, policy, and government, 
becauie art$, fcienpe^, and, in a word, all difcoveries have had 
(heir origin and their improvements in fettled and civilized fo- 
pieties. Bt|t fi^h focieties could never bave been formed with? 
(Hit tbe help 43f |aw^ ^ ^ ^vprf^mept fpim4?d pn certain 
|irinciples« . 

The arts, properly £> called, come nest. Their difcovery^ 
atid mpro efpccially their iinproyemcntf are the wprk of weUr 
regplatcd focieties, particularly of fucb a$ have fettled early, an4 
bare always ii^babite4 tbc £irne fpot -, wbich nothing but agrir 
culture poji^i enaU^ tl^en^ tp dp. For tl^^s re^fon, I have treat- 
ed of fhe pri^f^ of agriculture befioire that of ^1 o^er arts, as it 
has been ^c pc^aGpp i^ a ^eat n^qifvirepf fl^eic invention, 
multiplicity, an4 progrefs. 

I hai:e t^p^ght prpper to place the arti(:le of ^e fciences 
Immediatfly suffer fbat of tl^e arts, becaufe they owe thqr origin 
to mech^nifa} pperat^ns ^^Jthout JTule^ o.r principles. It was by 
,little an4 l^tl?^ V * ^"8 courfe of e^^pcrience, trials, and rcr 
* flefUpqs, that ^ankind *wer^ q;iligbtene4r ^at they formed 
principle^ and fyftems, and brought their difcoveries and their 
knowledge tp tlis^t degree pf perfcAi^n which de%vfs the na()(\e 

After this, I treat of the origin of commerce and naviga- 
tion. The reaibn is extremely obvipus, why I did not in- 
^rodvce ^hefe two fabj[e£l5> t^ a^fter \ ^ad reprcfen^ed tjhe o^r 
pn and firfl: improyenpients of the arts and fcicnccs : for there 
^ould be Qo fuch thing as a regular and fettled CQ^tpaei^CCi^ till 
^fter the inyention of a certain number of arts and f^ien^ies. 
The fame may be faid, and with ftill better reafon, of navi- 
gation. Without. fpoie fmattcring at Icaf^ in anthmctic, aftro- 
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Homy,, and mechanics, commerce and navigation could never 
have exiftcd, 

I may fay the fame of the military art, which I place after 
commerce and navigation. We muft diftinguiih between mere 
fighting and the ajrt of war. Mankind did not arrive at any ikill 
in the art of making war, till after they had formed fome no* 
tions, not only of the pra£Ucal part, but alfo of the theory and 
political fyftem of that art. Accordingly the military art Ian* 
guifhed a long time in a ftate of in£mcy and imperfe£Hon. 

I have referved for the laft article in each part, the mannem 
^d cuftoms of the feveral nations I had occafion to treat of, in 
each pf the three eras which I have chofen. I ihould have 
thought my work defedive in ap eflential part, if I had omitted 
to draw thjs pi^ure of manners and cuftoms. I have already 
pbferyed, that ther^ is an intimate relatipn between the manners 
of a nation^ and the arts and fciences which it cultivates. Their 
influence upon eaqb other U reciprocal* 

As chronology is the bafis of my work, and 9S I have endea* 
voured tpibUow it as ftrifUy as poffible, I have added to each 
pf the three part» a '"chronological table, which prefeqts at one 
glance, anfi on the £ime line, all the principal events, which 
happened in |he fame age, among the feversd people I have had 
pccaiion to mention. This, I imagined, ^ould enable the read- 
er, with greater facility, to difcem the difierenqe between one 
^ra and another} and tp comp^ure one nation with another in the 
fame ages. 

Nothing now remains but te give fome account of the notes 
at the bottom of the pages. They are of two kinds. Some of 
them are defigned for proofs and vindicaitions, and fometim^ 
even illuftrations of the text. The others are intended tp diicuft 
and refblve fuch difficulties and oontradi£tions as pretty often 
occur in the hiftory of ancient nations. Thcfe two kinds of 
notes ^re diftinguifhed from the quotations of authors, by being 
marked with different chara£ters. I ufe the letters of the alpha*- 
bet for pointing out the quotations, and the Arabian cyphers, 
between two parenthefcs, for the notes ^^ 

* In the tranflation, the quotations are denoted hy the lettefj of th^ alphabet ; 
and the notes mbfUy by the marks of reflnrence, * f ^ 1.. ^ 

Befidc^ 
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- Btfidcs tliele noceSf I have placedf at die end of each vo- 
lumC) a few critical difiertadons on certain difficuk and intii- 
-cafe points^ which ncceffiuilj icqiiircd a kmgcr diiqaifition dian 
cooki wcU be comprehended in a note at the bottom of the 
foigc* The grcateft part of thefe diflcrtations are defigned to 
cfiafaliih the tifak of fome particular <q>inioiis which I havefecn 
leaibn to adopt and propofe. 

In unfolding the origin of laws, arts^ and idences, and 
inreftigating dieir firft improvements among ancient nations, 
I hate indulged conje&ore at litde as it was poffible ; but have 
ibllowedy as ftri^j as I could) the hiftory and order of fads. 
This is a principle which muft never be departed from in wri- 
ting on fucb a fulled as this, otherwife we fliall giye the hi- 
flory of our own imaginations, and not of real events. We 
muft firft be aflured, diat the h& on which we build is well 
afi^rtainedi and dien, however extraordinary it may appear, 
we muft {uhjeSt our imagination to reality. To prove that a 
thing is improbaUey is not a fufficient ptoof that it is falfe. Has 
fiot experience often fliewn us, that what is true is not always 
likely ? Becaufe a {s£t contradi^ a favourite hypothecs, is this 
H ftdicient reaibti to re^Ot it i Can m^phyfical reafbning 
deftfoy hiftorical evidence i Mankind are not condemned to 
the hard neceflity of flu£iuadng in perpetual doubts about the 
J)rincipal hiBts which have been tranfmitted to us by hiftory 
«nd tradition. The moft important events^ fuch as the forma- 
don of nations, the origin of laws, arts, and fciences, are 
imowtt. "We muft not think, dmt thefe things are quite ,im- 
ferceptible, even in the remoteft ages of antiquity. All that 
h related about them, is by no means arbitrary, uncertain, and 
froUcmadcal. Ingenuity of mind and integrity of heart would 
be fuflSf^ieQt to convince us of this precious truth, if we could 
but impofe (ilence on our prefumptuous vanit}', and guard 
Bgasnft our little prepofleffionS| which often miilead us a great 
deal more than we imagine. 

When I found myfclf quite deftitute of fafts and hiftori- 
cal monuments, particularly in the firft ages, I confultcd what 
bas been faid, both by ancient and modern writers, on the 
fiianncrs of favagc nations, I imagined, that the conduft of 
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thde nations -would give us pretty clear and juft ideas of the 
ftace of the firft wandering colonies, imn^diately after the 
confiifion of tongues aqd difperfion of families. We may 
colled both from ancient and modem relations of this kind^ 
feveral points of comparifon, capable of remoring many doubts^ 
which might arifc about certain extraordinary fafts, which I 
have thought prefer to build upon. The relations concerning 
America in paTticular, have been extremely ufeful to me on 
this article. ' We may judge of the ftatc of the ancient worlds 
{br ibme time «fter the deluge, by the condition of the greateft 
part of the new world when it was fi^ft-nHfeove^ed* In com- 
paring what' tjie-6rft adventurers' have told us concerning A- 
merica, with: v^t antiquity has tranfmitted to us concerning 
the manner in which the inhabitants of "our continent lived itt 
tliofe times which were reckoned th« firft ages of the world} 
we cannot but perceive the moft • evident attd ftriking ~refem-» 
blance and confonnity. I have therefore^ pretty often com-* 
pared t)ie relations of modem travellers- with thofe of an** 
cient hiflorians, and intermingled their narrations, with a 
defign to fupport. the teftimony of ancient writers, to (hew the 
poffibilfty, and^even reality of certain fa£ts which they relate, 
and certain cuftoms which they mention. Thefe differ^t paf*. 
fages thus compared and brought together, mutually fupport> 
each other, and lay a folid foundation for every thing I have 
faid concerning the progrefs of the human underftandkig, in 
its improvementa and difcoveries> whicK I date from the* deluge. 
For, as I h^e s^ready ob&rved, whatever kriowkdge mankind 
had accfuired before that time, was almoft entirely loft in that 
terrible defolfttion. 

Finally, I advance nothing without pointing out the fources 
from whence it was taken, and quoting my authorities ; and 
that the reader may be the better able to examine my quota- 
tions, and judge whether I have applied them property, I add 
a t«Me-of authors irfcd in this work, fpccifying the editions 
which I have followed. As I have always taken tare to 
name the very page in which the words I refer to may be 
found, the verification of my quotations will not be diffi- 
cult. This, by the by, is what every writer on hiftorical fub- 
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}e€ts ought to do. It is not fufficient to fatisfy and comriiicd' 
the reader of the truth of the h€ts advanced, fiinply to quote 
the author from whence they arc taken j it is neceflary not only 
to name the bookj but the very page* I know a great liamber of 
modem writers, who, making ufe of paflages taken, for exam- 
ple, from Herodotus, Diodorus, or Strabo, &c. content them- 
lelves with citing only Herodotus, Diodorus, or Strabo, book i. 
Such vague quotations are not enough. Hdw is it pollible 
to find, perhaps, a (ingle half-fentence in 8.9 folio pages of which 
die firft book of Herodotus confifts, or in 1 1 1 which cpmpofe 
that of Diodorus, or in; 1 16 contained in the firft book of Stra- 
bo? I (ay more J fuch kind of quoutions may juftly be fufpeded 
of infidelity and impofition. I can fpeak in thia manner from 
€onvi£tioB and experience. 

I {hall conclude this preface with an obfenration, which I 
intreat the reader never to lofe fight of in the perufal of this 
work. What I advance concerning the invention of the moft 
uecefTary arts, and the origin of Iciences^ can only properly be 
applied tp thofe colonies, which, after the confufion of *longueSy 
and difperfion of families, did not fettle foon, but. led a wan* 
dering and vagabond life, for a certain time. It is unqueftion- 
aUe, that thefe colonies loft all traces of the arts and fciencesy 
and were under a neceffity of inventing them anew. The cafe 
was different with thofe families which fettled eady, eipecially 
with fuch as continued to dwell in the fame diftri^ where 
. Noah and his family fixed immediately after the deluge. We 
cannot doubt but thefe families, on the contrary, prefdrved the 
fundamental principles of the arts and fciences, when we per* 
ceive all ufeful difcoveries proceedipg from the countries wher^ 
they dwelt, as from a common centre, and from thence fpread- 
ing over all the world. I repeat it again^ therefore, that alif 
have (aid concerning the origin of arts and fciences, can, in 
ftri^els, be applied only to thofe colonies who preferred a 
vagabond to a fedentary life, and 1^ that means fell into a ftate 
of ignorance and brutality. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

By the T R A N S L A T O R. 

THE Prcfidcnt de Goguet has been fo full in his 
preface, as to render any further account of his 
work unnecefTary on the part of the tranflator- But 
as the author has fpoken with great freedom both of 
ancient and modern writers, it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that, in general, we think his criticifm juft and 
new, and his obje^Jlions unanfwerable, with exception 
only to what he fays of our learned countryman Dr. 

FOCOCKS. 

We hope to be eafily excufed this refledlion in fa- 
vour of that truly refpedlable writer, to whom the learn- 
ed world is fo much obliged for his elaborate rcfearch- 
es into the remains of antiquity, and for the immenfe 
pains he has taken to illuftrate them. 

We refer the reader to The Defcriptton of the Eafi^ 
publifliedin 1743. There he will fee how much the 
Frefident himfclf has been obliged to a work, which 
we are forry to fay, he has treated very unhandfomcly^ 
Wc think the account of the ancient architedure of 
the Egyptians, in the firft volume, perfpicuous and fa- 
tisfadory, and thedifcoveryof their ignorance of vaults 
and arches due only to that work. (See the Origin of 
Laws, voL 3, p. 74 ) 

Vol. I. Q 1m 
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In the defcriptjon of the fepulchreof Ofymanduas, 
which the Prefident treats as conjeftural *, Dr. Pococke 
only fays, that the grand building which he faw ac 
Luxercin or Lacfor, anfwefs very well to the particu* 
lar dcfcription Diodorus gives of that fcpulchrc, and 
accordingly lays it before the reader almoft word for 
word. (See Diodorus, I. i. p. 44, & 45.) M. the 
Prefident fays, that Diodorus borrowed from Hccatae- 
us, a writer of no credit. It may be fo j yet is that 
building clearly defcribed, and anfwers very well to the 
particular defcription Diodorus gives of the fcpulchre 
of Ofyhiandaas. (Sec Dcfcript. of the Eaft, vol. i . p. 
106, 1 07, et feq.) 

We thought it our duty to fay thus much; pot that 
the Biihop of Qffory can ftand in need of fuch help for 
the fupport of a charafter fo well eftablifhed, but that 
we were unwilling to fuffcr a cepfure fo i^nm^rited to 
pafs withoqt animadyerfion. 

In the 3d volume of this work, p. 208. there is 
this note: ^* For what we ought to think of the arts, 
** fcicnces, laws, civil polity, and morals of the CHi*? 
" nefe, fee Anfon*& voyage^ 1. ^ c. 10." 

TjiLKiNG of the very unfavourable account there gi- 
ven of the manners of the Chincfe with an eminent 
judge, to whom the tranflatpr has the honour of being 
known, he was pleafed to communicate thp following 
anecdote. 

Whe» we hear the charadtcr of a private perfon load- 
ed with reproach, founded on real or pretended fz&$^ 

* Origin of laws, f^c. vol. s. p, 14^^ 

YfhicI^ 
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we hvtc no nutans of contradifting, though unknown 
to us, it ia natural, for the fake df human nature, to 
with that they may not be triic. But if we happen to 
be ;fumi(hed with indifpUtoblc evidence of the Virtue 
of that pcrfon in other inftances^ a mind of any bene- 
volence will feize with pleafure an opportunity of ur- 
ging them in his vindication^ How much more fhould 
wc be influenced by this principle of equity where a 
populous nation is concerned f 

Ws can aflurc the public, that this relation is well 
authenticated* It forms a very ftriking contrail with 
the pi&ure of the Chinefe drawn by Lord Anfon^s 
chaplain. We cannot but be pleafed with an occafion 
of doing this piece of juftice to the hofpitality of that 
empire, as well as to the gratitude of the rtlater; and 
therefore prefent it to our readers in his o^rn words. 

** In December 1728, the (hip Prince Edward, bur- 
*• then 45'9 tons, (whereof Meff. John Stcphenfon and 
*' Sartiuel Harrifon were fupracargoes, Thomas Crofs 
*' captain, myfelf,|Alexander Wedderbuf n, purfer, three 
** mates, and 100 failors, petty officers included), fail- 
** ed from Calcutta in Bengal, a town licuated upon a 
** branch of the river Ganges, upon an intended voy- 
*' age to Surat, Madrafs, and Canton in China ; with 
** a cargo amounting in value to 60,000 1. fterling. 
** About the middle of September 1729, having ad- 
** vanced towards the coaft of China, as far as the lati- 
*' tude of eighteen degrees or thereabouts, we were at- 
•* tacked by a fevere ftorm, which continued with lit^ 
** tie abatement till the 23th of that month ; by which 
** time we had got in with the land, but fo far to the 
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•* wcftward of our port^ as a place called Timpau% 
♦^ where, being unable to refill the violence of the 
** weather any longer, it was concluded to run the 
** (hip aihore, as the nnoft eligible meafure, both for 
•* the fafety of our lives, and a falvage of cargo. The 
^^ (hip foon ftranded, and fifty two men periihed, the 
*^ captain and two of the mates being in that number; 
** but the fupracargoes, one of the mates, and myfelf, 
*^ had the good fortune to efcape aftiore before the (hip 
*• fcparated. Under thrfe circumftances, we addref- 
•* fed our(clves to the mandarines governing that part 
•' of the country, who, indeed, received us with marks 
♦* of humanity and kindncfs far exceeding our expec- 
^' tations; not only appointing us a guard for our pro- 
** teftion, but alfo ordering out the natives to airi(l in 
•* fi(hing upon the wreck-, by which means we, at that 
** time, recovered 5000 1. in bullion, and afterwards 
" about 10,000 1. more. Before we fet forward for 
•* Canton, the friend(hip and exaftnefs of our bene- 
** faAors were very remarkable-, who, having fixed a 
" time for our attendance, took a particular account 
*' of pur money, the names of the pcrfons faved, and 
** furhi(hing us with an elcort to condudl us through 
" their diftridt, configned us, dead or alive, to one 
•* Sugua at Canton, a merchant weir known to the 
** Englifh there. And thus were we paflTed from one 
*V diftrift to another, till we reached our port-, which 
*' we did in nine days, travelling fometimes by land 
*' and fometimes by water. Here too thofe in the ad- 
•' miniftration (hewed us their benevolence, by repre- 
** fenting our fituation to the Emperor, then re(iding 
♦* at Pekin *, who foon fent orders for our relief, and an 
" order to diftribute a fum of money amongft us, in 

" order 
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*^ order to enable us to return from whence we came* 
^^ Thefe orders were thus executed : being appointed 
*^ to attend the Chimtuck, Hoppo, and other ftate- 
^* officers met on that occalion, each of us received the 
«^ above bounty in a bag, (whereon was exprefled, in 
** Chinefe charaders, the nature of the gift), in the 
^* following proportions, viz. firft fupracargo, 450 
** tales I fecond fupracargo, 350 tales ; myfclf, Alex- 
«* ander Wedderburn, 250 tales, or 100 1. ftcrling; 
^^ the mate, 75 tales; and each common failor 15 
*^ tales ; in all 2000 tales, or 800 1. fterling/' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Of the State of Mankind immediately after the Deluge. 

THE family of Noah remained no longer united in one 
fociety on the plains of Shinar, than was neceffary 
for their incrcafe and fecurity. As foon as they were 
become fufficiently numerous, God was pleafed to difperfe them 
into the diiFerent regions of the earth, about the time of the birch 
of Peleg, nearly 150 years after the deluge. It appears, that 
thefc new inhabitants of the canh had no defign to feparatc. 
They were fometimes forced to part in order to feek fubfift- 
ence : but the fear of lofmg each other, in their various excur- 
fions, made them ufe all the precautions, they could think of 
Vol. la to 
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to prevent fo great a misfortune. With this view they form- 
ed the dcfign of building a city, and raifing'a tower in it to 
a prodigious height, that it might befecn at a great diftancc, 
and fcrve them for a fignal and centre of reunion *. But 
Providence judging their feparation neceflary for the more 
fpeedy repeoph'ng of the earth, employed the moft cfFeftual 
means to oblige them to difperfe. All mankind at that time 
fpoke the fame language ''. The Supreme Being diflblved this 
powerful bond of union, by confounding their tongues in fuch 
a manner, that, not underftanding each other, they feparated> 
and dircfted their fteps to different parts of the world ^. 

I 

• Here is whal fcripturc, according to the Hel.rcw text, makes the children 
of Noah fpcak of this cntcrpriic : Ctt' "ob nvy3i croua WK"ji "jTiQi "ny "ob riDaJ narr 

XiHTf ba *D3-by V193 ]a 

All trarflators have rendered diefc words, p23 ]B Ciy Tab Htt-yDl by, " Let us 
•* make us a name, left we be Vmttered abroad," Gen. c. ii. v. 4. It is cafy 
to remark, that the fenft of this expreffion is neither clear nor connected. 
The Septuagir.t and Vulgate tranflate a little differently. They have both taken 
the word tw fchem in the fcnfc of ftame ; but they have tranflatcd ]9 pherty by 
antequam, before that. Both the veriions bear, " Let us make us a name before 
" that we be difperfed." 

None of tbefc verfions give us a dear idea of the motives which induced the 
fons of Noah to build the tower of Babel ; yet nothing is more eafy than to render 
this paiHtge iRteJligiblc. We qeed only attend to the different interpretations 
that the word uv fchem wfil bear.' Theu-6fd in efTcft fignifies a mark, a fignal, 
<tml a name. Interpreters, by fixing on this laft fignification, have rendered 
the paflage obfcure; but by taking it in the fenfe of a mark or fignal, it becomes 
intelligible. Mr»fcs makes the fons of Noah fay, '* Let us build a tower whofe 
** top may reach unto heaven, and let us make it a mark or fignal leil we be 
«* fcattered," Ac. - - 7 ■ . - . 

Bcfidts, the Vnalogy of languages confirms this intcrpretatiofi. The Greek 
words ffiitccCt o-j!,<*eio», uhich (ignify a mark or fign, arc derived from the 
j-Icbrew ov Jctcm* See Perizon. origin. B'abyl. c. zo. p. 168. c. xx. p. 193. c. 
■ la. p. az3. 

a Gen. c. IX. v. i, 6. 

b Ibid. .▼. 9, ». . Some commentators pretend, that there were no new lan- 
guages fcrraW 't the difpcrfion- According to them, God only fowed diibord 
junong the" builders of Babel. They maintain, that thefc words, terra erat lab'ti 
vmus, (ignify only an agreement of Sentiment and conformity of defign in ih'ofc 
who undertook to ere^ that monument. They quote feveral expreffions nearly 
parallel, which inesln no more than being pcrfe£Uy agreed in the fame under- 
taking. For example, it .is faid in lofhua, that thinkings of Canaan gathered 
themfelves.together to fight againftjofhua wkh one mouth •, that is to fay, with one 
accord For which reafoH the Septuagint renders it mfHk Wfli?, all together; «iid 
thQ Vulgate, t/no ^ninto eademque fenteniia. They quote alfo other pafBiges, where 
thefc expreffions, uno ore^ -with one mouth f, humero uno^ ivith one Jhanldet t, fig- 
fiify with one confent. They mention another text which feems more diredlly 
to favour this interpretation. It is a pfalm in wJiich David prays to God to di- 
vide the tongues tf his enemies, that is to fay, to fow difcord amongfl them (f. 

* C. 9. V. a. ,t I J^^"?* ^' **• ▼• ^3' -\ Sophon. c. 3. v. 9. H Pf. 54* ^. 10. 

lac. 
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I fli^U not, undertake to defer jbe the. routes of the .feveral 
colonies which were then formed. Such a difc^ifition would 
be.'altogethcr forp'gn to my prefent purpofe. J (hall, only ob- 
.ferve, that if we refleQ: ever fo little, with ho\y much eafe and 
expedition the Savages, Tartars^ and Arabians of our daysf 
tranfport .themfelves and their whole families to. very great 
diftanceSj we fliall foon be convinced, that thofe fifll men, 
-naturally robuft, accuftomed to a life of labour, and having 
few wants, when forced to quit their native foil in fcarch of 
new fettlements, might in a very little time fpread themfelves 
over the different climates of our hemifphere. 

But this difperfipn of mankind muft neceiTarily have con- 
fiderably diminiflicd the primitive knowledge which they had 
hitherto been able to preferve. All focicty. being dilTolvi^.d by 
this confufipn of tongues, and families living detached from 
each other, they funk in a little time into .the prqfound.cft ig. 
norancc. Add to this, the confideration of the tumult and 
diforder infeparable from new eflablifliments, and we fliall eafi- 
ly conceive how there was a time, in which almoft all this 
world was plunged into the.mofl deplorable barbarity. Men 
wandered in the woods and fields, without laws, without Ipad^ 
crs, or any form of government. Their ferocity became fo 

great, that many of them devoured each other ^. All kinds of 

/ 

T acknowledge, that in thcfe pafll^es the exprcflions uno ore, uno humero, ire. 
mean only content of mind. JBpt it is very evident, that Mofc* in \\\u place 
dcfigned to exprefs fomcthing more tlian merely the concord and nnion of the 
'dtfccndcnts of Noah. Mofes, in order to prepare his rc-dcr foi what lie hid to 
. fay about the coxtfunon of langna<;es at Bahel, takes nociic, (hat, until that lime, 
all mankind f^^oke the fame language. Ecce vnui eji populus, et unum I blum 
§muibus & fcrm^num eorundem. And, as if he intended I'HU farther to prevent the 
ambiguity of thefe terms, unum labium, he adds, et Jermonum ^orundem, ihci 
fhiiiie uje of the fame -words ; an exprcrfion which determines the feafc of this 
puflage, the fenfe of which is alfo completely cxpliined io the feciiicl of 
the narration of Mofes. God, fays he, forcfeeing that, fo Ipng as this union 
fliDuId iiibfifl among maokkid, they would never (Ic^i^k from their cn- 
ierptife, employed the motV-fVoptrr mean's to make them abandon it; that was by 
Ci-Qf;;unding their language, and prcventirtg their underflandiog each other, 
Vmtte, defcer.damus et cotffundamus ibi linguam eorum, nt non audiJt unvfq:tifqite 
vocetn proxirni luu 1 am perfuiided, that, after comparing thefe two texts, we 
can no longer entertain any doubt concerning the true meaning of the padage 
we have been now examini:)g. 

^ Kom. Odvfl". 1. 9. V. 291. &c. I..10. V. z.itf^'&c; Plato in Epxmmi, p. 
1004. E. ; Dioii. 1. i. p. 17. &. 100.; Athui. 1. 14. p. 6O0. F. ; Stob. cclog. 
Puyf. 1. 1. p. iS. ; Mem. de Trcv. Sept. 1751. p. iiii. ; IVIcm dc i'acad. dcs 
iplcriptf t. 5. mpm. p. xi8» &c. t. p. mem. p. ic^. 
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knowledge, even the moft common and neceflary, were lb much 
negle^ed, ' that not a few had forgot even the ufe of fire *■♦ 
It is to thefe unhappy times we muil refer what profane hi- 
ftorians relate of the miferies which affliflied the firft ages of 
the world. All ancient traditions declare, that the firft men 
led a life very little different from that of heafts *. 

We fhs\^ find no difficulty in believing theife relations, if 
we caft our oyes on what ancient authors tell us of the ftate of 
^•veral countries even in their own times f, a ftate the reality 
of which IS confirmed by modem relations «. Travellers in- 
form us, that, even at this day, in fome parts of the world, 
they meet' with men who are ftrangers to all focial inter- 
courfe, of a charafter fo cruel and ferocious, that they live in 
perpetual war, deftroying, and even devouring each other. 
Thefe wretched people, void of all the principles of humanity, 
without laws, polity, or government, live in dens and caverns, 
and differ but very little from the brute creation. Their food 
eonfifts of fome fruits and roots with which the woods fupply 
I. them; for want of (kill and induftry they can feldom procure 
more folid nourifliment. In a word, not having even the moft 
common and obvious notions, they have nothing of humanity 
but the external figure. ** 

^ Sec infra, book a. tn'ith, 

*"' Platp in Protag. p. 114. F. dc leg. I. 3. p. 804. &c. ; Arift. dc rep. I. f. c... 
i. p. 497. £ ; Euripid. apud Plut. dc placit. philof. 1. i.e. 7. ; »erof. apud 
Syncel. p. a8. C; Sallaft, de bcl. Jug. c. xi. ; Cic. fro P. Sc£lio. n. 4x. dc in- 
dent. 1. 1, n. 1. ; Diod. I. i. p. 11, ix, jx, xoo. 1. 5. p. 387.; Sfrab. I. 4. p, jotf. 
K II. p. 787. 1. 13. p. 885. ; Horat. fcrm. 1. i. fat. 3. v. 99. Jb ftq. ; Hygcn. 
m. 143. J J«v. fit. 15. V. 151. &c. ; Slob. ccL phyf. 1. i. p.- if. ; Macrob. 
in fomn. Scip. I. x.c. 10. p. 1J3.; Martini hift. dc la Chine, 1. 1. p. 18. c. 19.; 
Lr.. cdif. t. i6. p 64. 65. ; Hift. des Incas, t, 1. p. iz, 8zc, p. 189. & 197. A- 
loft. hift. des Ind. 1. 7. c. x. See alfo Lcs mem. de I'acad. des infcript t. g* 
mem. p. X03. 

r Horod. I. 4. n. it. lox, ibtf. ; Arift. dc rep. 1. 8. c. 4. ; Diod. I. 5. p. 355. • 
Strab. 1. $. p. 4s8.^ Arrian. perip. mar. eryth. p. 177.; Plin. I. 4. fed. x6. p. 
:si8. I. S, feO, xo. &. 35. 1, 7. feft x. /«/. Paof. 1, 10. .c. »x.; Scxt. Empiric 
Pyrrhon. Hyp. L 3. b. 14, p. 178, 179, 

g Voyage dc V. le Blanc, p. 144, i45, 1^7 ; Hift, nat. dc I'lflande, t. x. p. xi, 
a35, X44, xjx, iW. ; Hift. dcf iiles Marianes, p. 44, 51. 53-; Lettr. edif. t. x. 
p. 177. t. 5. p. X78. t. lo. p. 193. t. xs. p. 3, 4, a, 77, aoi. ; N. relat. de la France 
equinox, p. X35. ; Hift. gen. des voyages, t. i. p. 170. & 197. t. x. p. 398, 

* Voyage d9 Fre^icr^ p.S4. 8^^6.i Rec, 4cs voyajes an Nordt, t^ 9. p. 403. 

Thefe 
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Thefe favagc people cxaftly anfwcr the ddcription given ^ 
us by hiftorians of the ancient ftate of mankind. We fee 
even from fcripturc, that, foop after the difpcrfion, the. pre- 
cepts and example oif Noah vrcarc fo generally forgotten, that 
even the anceftors of Abraham were plunged in idolatry i^ 
When Jacob went into Mefopotamia, he found idolatry mix-» 
ed with the worlhip of the true God in the family of his uncle 
Laban K After fuch fads as theft, it is not in the lead fur- 
prifing to find the primitive traditions fo darkened and disfi* • 
gured by the. moft ridiculous fables among the heathen na- 
tions. 

As, to the arts and fcicnces, there is, no doubt, but fomc - 
families preferved themfelves from that barbarity and ignorance 
which fucceeded the confufion of languages, and the difper- 
Con of mankind. The moft ufeful and neceflary difcoveries 
were never entirely loft. The precious feeds of thefe wene 
preferved by the families who remained in the plains of 
Shinar» and the adjaqent countries, where mankind had been 
firft planted after the flood. Neither were thefe branches of 
knowledge altogether forgotten by thofe colonies who took 
up an early fixed refidence : for example, thofe who fettled 
in Perfia, Syria, and Egypt. By their means, the feveral parts 
of human knowledge were preferved, propagated, and im- 
proved. But all the reft of mankind, excepting thefe few fa- 
milies, I repeat it again, led the life of favages and barbarians. 
The acient ftate of the human race may very well be compared 
to that of the Cyclops, that is to fay, the ancient inhabitants of* 
Sicily, as repfcfented by Homer K 

« The Cyclops," fays this poet, « know no laws. Each go- 

<< vems his family, and rules over his wife and children 

. « They trouble not themfelves with the affairaof their neigh- 

^ «• hours, and think not themfelves interefted in them. Ac- 

«« cordingly, they have no affemblies to deliberate on public 

I Jofh/c »4. r. a. & 14. ^^ Gen. c. 31. v. ip. & 30. c. jj. t. *. & 4, 
I Thucyd. I. 6. n. 2.; Bochart has very clearly proved, that the people to 
whom the arccks gave the name of Cyclops, iohabitcd the weflern pirt of 
Sicily. Chan. I. i. c. 50. p. 619, *^ 

** affairs. 
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"' affairs;"' They are governecf by no general laws to regulate 
<<'thcft'fnanii*ers and' thfeir adtlons.' They neither plant nor 
*< fo#. " Th'ey are fed by the fruits which the earth produces 
*« fp(nitafneb\ifly. Their abode is on the fummits of moun- 
<«. tairisi' and^'fcaferhs Terve theihfor a retreat"/* Behold a 
lively pifturc'df' the manner in which almoft all the families of 
the Wdfld lived immediately after their difperfion. 

ThW favage 'unfociable life could not be 6f long continuance 
xvith Ye^atd to ' a great part of mankind. So many motives 
concurred' to induce families to ailbciate and mingle with each 
other, that feveral of them muft have united very early. This 
were tfie'prop^ place to inquire in what manner this' reunion 
of 'mankind was brought about. But as no certain monuments 
ar^now ren^ainiilg of thefe fiift tranfadllohs', and as there is no 
end of forming conjedlures and hypothcfcs', "^c (hall not enter 
into any difculFton concefnirig the origin* of thefe firfl focioties. 
Let us -confine bur inquiries to ihofe ftates which were formed 
in that peribd on the coniid^ratioh of which we are juft going 
to ifenter, and. let us fee what waS the molt ancient form of go- 
vernment.' 

« dilyri; 1. 9. V. ic6, & feq. 
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PART I. 

Frpiii tl>e:Deiuge to the P^ath ofjaqph^.a 
Space of about 700 Years. 



B O O K I. " ; 

Of the Origin of Laws mid Government. 

m 

THE reunion of families, by T7hatever means it iKfs 
krought about, could not have taken place but bf 
an agreement of wills on certain general objcfts. 
.When we view fociety as the efFeA of unanimous concord, 
it neceflarily fuppofes certain covenants. Thcfe covenant* 
imply conditions. It is thcfe conditions which are to be con- 
fide'red as the firft laws, by which focieties were governed. 
Thefe,'alfo, are the origin of all the political regulations which 
have been fuccedively eftablifhed. 

It was not neceflary, that either the firft covenants, or the 
conditions on which they were foutded; ihould be exprefi. 
It was fufficient, in many C^fes, that they were tacitly under- 
ftood. Stich were, for example, the rule not to injure each 
other; — that of being faithful to oiir engagements ;T-not to 
rob another of his lawful poflcffions ; — that the fon fhould 
be heir to his father ;— that he who would difturb .fociety, 
be reftrained, &c. There was no need of any particular 
folemnities in eftablifhing fuch rules and maxims as thefe. 
They derive their origin from thofe fentiments of equity and 
juftice which God has engraven on the hearts oii all men. 
They arc taught us by that internal light, which en^y^fles us 

to 
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to diftinguifli between right and wrong : dl£lated by that voice 
of nature, which will make itfdf be heard, or will alarm the 
(bul with tormenting remorfe as often as its diflatcs are dif- 
obeyed. 

We are not therefore to confider the firft laws 6f fociety as 
the fruit of any deliberation, confirmed by folemn and pre- 
meditated a£b» They were naturally eftabliflied by a tacit con- 
fent, a kind of engagement to which men are naturally very 
much inclined. Even political authority was eftabliflied in 
this manner, by a tacit agreement between thofe who fubmit- 
tcd to it, and thofe who exercifed it. 

This kind of tacit agreement was alfo the origin of thofe 
Customs, which, for a long time, were the only laws known 
ainong mankind. Ancient Authors produce examples of na- 
tions who knew no other laws. - Modem travellers do the 
fame. The Lycians had no written laws, but were governed 
entirely by cuftoms *. In the Indies, from time immemorial, 
^heir judgments rcfted only on certain ufages tranfmitted ^om 
father to fon *». To this day, we cannot difcover that thAr^ 
are any written laws at Mazulipatan ^, without fpeaking or 
many other nations, which, even at this time, have no other 
laws than thofe of cuftom <>• It was the fame thing among 
the ancients ^. Thefe early cuftoms or ufages ferved them for 
rules and precedents in their decifions^ and thefe cuftoms 
were founded only upon certain compacts, by which men 
tacitly bound themfclves to each other at the reunion of fa. 
milies. Thefe are, I fepeat it, the conditions annexed to 
thefe covenants, which we ought to regard as the firft laws. 

But thefe firft laws, the only ones known at the commence- 
ment of fociety, were not fufficient to preferve the peace, or 
fecure the tranquillity of mankind. They were neither fuf' 
ficiently known, diftinft, nor comprehenfive. Their authority 

• Heraclid. Foot. Jc polit. vcrbo Xtmvf. 

b Stnibo, 1. i j. p. lojj. Let. cdif. 1. 14. p. 3x6, 3x7, 3»8. 

^ Rec. des voy. qni ont i'ci vi a retabliflment de com. des Indes, t. 4. p. 39s. 

d Ibid. p. 309. ; Jmu. des Icav. Mars \6t%, p. 45, 4^. ». Meurs des fauvagrs, 
t. 1. p. 501J'; Hift. Mar. iflcs, p. 51. *> Hift. nat. dc Tlflandc, t. x. p. 195. X44. ; 
Hift. geu. des. yoy. t. ^. p. Z4>« ^46. t. tf. p. 8. ; Voy. Hud. bay. t. %, p. 95- 

e PMo de \tg. I. 3. p. 806. A. 

muft 
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mt^ft have been very arbitrary. It was proportioned to the ufe 
which every oiie made of his reafon ; and we know but too 
well) that man, left to himfelf, is more apt to liften to his paf- 
fidhs, than to reafon and equity. There was alfo equal dan* 
gcr in the application ai^ decntion of thefe {)rimitive laws^ 

In the ftate of nature, every man Was the judge and aven- 
ger of the wrongs he imagined he had received. It muft 
have often happened^ that the perfon injured^ exceeded all 
the bounds of equity in the repafation he exadled. Very of^ 
ten, too, individuals were not ftrong enough to put the law in 
execution. Thefe natural kws, therefore, could contribute 
but Weakly to the peace and hajppinefs of fociety. There 
was, indeed, one common law, but there was no common 
judge, acknowledged as fuch, and appointed to apply it to 
panicular cafes. Befidcs, no body was inveftcd with fuffi* 
cient authority aiid power to put it in execution. It is no 
wonder then, that ^he law beitlg without force, and ill exe« 
cuted, (hottld be itfelf a fource of the greateft inconvetiiw^ 
encies. . . 

Thefe defe£ls and imperfeAions of primitive fociety, muft 
have been produ£iive of much difquiet and trouble. Accord- 
ingly men did not derive the fame advantages from their firft 
eflablifihments, as they have done from thofe which have been 
formed in fucceeding ages. Fear and neceffity brought fome 
families together \ but bow licentious muft men have been, 
who knew fo little of the focial duties, as did the defcenitents 
of Noah after their difperfion! The moft important care of 
a fociety, even in its moft imperfe£t ftate, is that oi its own 
prcfervation. The miferies to which the firft affociations of 
mankind found themfelves expofed, fooh put them upon fcek- 
ing out methods to remedy and prevent them. 

Man was created free and independent; but reafon and 
experience foon convinced him, that he could not enjoy 
peace, fccurity, or even liberty, if every individual was allow- 
ed to follow the didlates of his own caprice and paffion. 
Man then difcovered, that, for his own intercft, he ought to 
refign the unlimited exercife of his will j and that it was netef- 
ikry for the good of the whole, that one part of fociety fliould 
Vol. I. B be 
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be fubjeft to another. It is this convi£lion that induced fami- 
lies, when they formed themfelvcs into ftates, voluntarily to 
cftablifli a real inequality, under conditions which reftrained 
its excefs. From this principle arofe the different forms pf 
government to which nations have fubmitted. 

The firft form of government mentioned in hiftory, is the 
monarchiah* This, without doubt, was the moft ancient 
and the molt univerfally eftablifhed. The fcriptures atteftitf.^ 
The moft ancient nations fpoken of by Mofes, the Babylo- 
Bians, AiTyrians, Egyptians, Elamites, thofe who dwelt on 
the banks of Jordan, and in Paleftine, were all fubjcft to kings. 
Profane hiftory agrees perfe<Jily with the facred in this parti- 
cular «. Homer always exalts the prerogatives^ of royalty, and 
the advantages of fubordination **. This poet feems even to have 
had no idea of any other form of government. During that 
Ipng ferics of ages of which the Chinefe boaft, they were all a- 
Jong governed by kings K They ^rannot form any notion of a 
i:epubliq ^. .The (iame may be faid of all the caflsem nations^. 
We may add too, that the moft ancient republics, fuch as A-' 
thens, Rome, &c. wefe monarchies at firft. 

It i$ not difficult to difcover, why the idea of monarchial go- 
vernment was the firft that prefented itfelf to the minds of 
ipen. When they refolved to eftablifti fome order in fociety, 
it was more jiatural and obvious to range themfelvcs under 
one chief, than under many. Befides> kingly power bore aft 
exa£b refemblance to the authority which fathers originally cn^- 
joyed over their children : they were, in thefe early times, the 
heads and kgiflators of their own family. We fee an example 
of thi§ iwithqrity, ill the pUnifliraent adjudged to Thamar, by 



f Gen. c, 10. v, lo.r Sarti. c. 8. v, ao. 

« Sanchon. ap. Eilfcb. prxp. evang. p^ 3d.; PlatQ dc leg. I, 4. p. 8x9. E.iii 
C^ritia, p. 1 103. ; ArU\. dc rep. 1. 1. c. a*. 1. 3. c. 15. ; VoTyh. 1: 6. i«f/.; Berof. 
srp. Synccll. p. 307.; Cicero dc leg. 1. 3. -n, z. de. offic. 1. z. n. ix, ; Sal de bel. 
Cat. n. I. ; Diod. I. x. p. tz,; Dion. Hal. 1. 5. P. 33^. i Juftin. 1. 1. iniv 
Pauf. 1. 9. c. I.*; Hift. des Incas, t. i. inii. 

h Iliad, I, 1, V. 104. et fcq. i Mort. hift. dc la Chin. 1. i. p, 15. 

k Lc Comt. mem. Ch. t. z. let. 9« p. 3 . 

* Chardin. t. 3. p. aia. ; Rcc, dcs voy. HolUnd. t. 3. p. i8. 

Judah 
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Judah her father-in-law ". Both Plato and Homer fpeak of 
the authority of parents over their children in ancient times "• 
The Gauls were fovereigns in their own houfes» having power 
of life and death over their wives, children, and flaves ®. In 
China, fathers govern their families with defpotic power p. 
It appears, then,* that monarchial government was formed 
upon the plan of the paternal *> ; with this only difference, that 
the firll monarchs were not defpotic. Defpotifm was intro* 
duced with great empires, and the firft kingdoms were but very 
fmall. Let us now inquire, how, and by what motives royalty 
Was eftabliflied. 

In the different focietics that were formed after the difpcr^ 
fion, there were found fome perfons, who diftinguifhcd them* 
felves by their fupcrior ftrength, prudence, and courage. 
Thofe who poffeffed thefe talents, and thefe qualities, which 
W€rc then more neceffary than ever, foon gained the public 
cfteem and confidence. Their conftant fervices pleaded for 
them. They acquired infenfibly a kind of authority. Necefi 
fity, joined to efleem, engaged men to put themfclves under 
their diredion. Let us confult the annals of all nations, and 
obferveThe manner in which hiftory relates the origin of their 
monarchies, and we fliall fee, that the firft fovereigns oweil theif 
elevation to the fetvices they had rendered to the focie- 
ty^ Holy fcripturc on one fide, and profane hiftory on 
the other, prefent us with two fails, perfcftly applicable to 
the, origin of the different fovcreignties eftabliflied in early 
times. 

Mofes informs us, that Nimrod was the firft who began to 
be a mighty one in the earth ^ The facred hiftorian imme* 
diately adds, "that Nimrod. was a mighty hunter S Ev^ry 



» Gen. c 38. 

n Odyff. 1. 9. ▼. 10^. & fcq. ; Plato dc fcg. I. 3. p. 9o6, 

o Caefar dc bcU. Gall. 1. 6. n. 17. 

P Le Comt. mem. t. *. let. 9. p. 37, 3^. , t 

<! This idea Is exprcflcd in the name of Abimclech, one of the firft fovereigiw 
mentioned in liiftory. Ahimelech fignifics ir? Hebrew, My father king, te Clcrc*$ 
liotes on Hefiod. Theog. p. So. 

t Arift. derep. I. 3. c. 14. p. pj. I S- **• lo- P- 403. A.; Cicero de IcgX 
3. 0. t. de offic. 1. 1. n. xx.; Juflin. 1. i. c. i. init, 

f Gcq. C. 10. ¥. 8. ^ Ibiil. V. 9- 

B 2 circumftandC 
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ctrcumflance inclines us to think» that it was to this talent 
be owed his git^tnefs. The ^arth, for feme ages after the 
flood, was covered with forcfts, full of wild beafts ". Men 
were obliged to be conf^^ntly on their guard againft their at- 
tacks ?• ' A man who poffeffed th^ talents neceflary to deftroy 
themy muft then have been held in high confideration* Ninw 
rod, by his hunting, fq beneficial to his country, became fa*- 
mous. Very ibon the people gathered about him ; being 
pften at their head, he accuftomed them infenfibly to receive 
and obey his orders •, apd by the tacit confent of thofe who had 
Toluntarily put themfelveS under his condu£l, he Remained 
their fovereign. It yras probaUy in this manner, that h« 
founded the firft kingdom of which we have any knowledge. 
With a view to confirm his authority, he built cities y, there 
ta colieft and fix his new f^ibjefb 9. 

Herodotus fumifhes us with a fa£t, which, though of a much 
Jater date, may enable us tp judge of the motives which deter- 
in ined focieties to eftabliih monarchy. 

This hiilorian tells us, that the Medes, after having ihaken 
off the yoke of the Aflyrians, were fome time without any 
form of gpyemment* They foon became a prey to the moft 
borrid e^cefles and diforders. There was among them a man 
of great prudence and wifdoin, nanoed Dejoces. The Mede# 
very cft£X\ applied to him to decide their differences. De- 
joces heard their complaints, and determined their difputes: 
His wifdpm and difcernpient foon gained him the efteeoi 
of the whole country where he lived. They came even 
from other parts of Media to implore^ his affiflance. But at 
laft b[eing oppreilbd by the niultiplicity of aflPairs, which in- 

" Such was America when firft difcovered. 

3t Plato io Protag. p. 114. E. ; Pint, t. ». p. S5. D. See ie Cicrc B.U. t. €. 
p. a<Sj. 

y Gen. c. f o. v. 10, 

56 I am Ignorant of the reafons why aUnoO. all who fpea|^ of Nimrod, repre- 
sent him as a cruel and haughty tyrant. The fcriptures do not paint him in fuc.h 
odionV colours. It no where fays, that he ufurped the royalty by violence. I 
ivfpe^V Jofcphus as the *nt}}6r of that ill charaiter Nimrod has at prefent. That 
hiilorian has thought proper to paint this prince in the blacked colours. Auiiq. 
1. I. c. 4. 

But it is generally known, what credit is due to (he tuthorhy of Joiefhni, 
when not fupportcd by fcriptujre. 

creafc^^ 
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creafed every day, he retired. Confufion and diforder in<« 
ftantly returned. The Medes held a public aflembly, in which 
it was unatHcnoufly agreed, that the only means of putting an 
end to their calamities, was, to ek£t a king. ^The choice felt 
upon Dejoces with one voice ^. 

This faft, and the example q( Nimrod, fct the origin of 
the firft fovereignties in a. very clear Ugtit, Such evems as 
thofe we have mentioned, or fon^etbing of a like nature, pro** 
bably gavfe birfh to monarchial government every where. Few 
the two principal fun£lion$ of a monarch have always been| 
to difpenfe ji|ftice to his fubje£is, and noarch at their head in 
ti«e of war* We fee this very diftinflily exprciTed in the mo-» 
tivcQ mentioned by the Ifraelites to Saqnudi when chey de-* 
manded a king ^. 

Crowns tl^en originally n^ere eledive. But this cuftom 
jTould not continue long. Mankind muft foon diicover the 
advantages of a fon's fucceeding to his father'^ kingdom. Ep^ 
very thing pleaded in favour of the young prince. The xtf 
neration they had entertained for his father j the noUe feati* 
ments and wife in&vvi€tions, it ym to be prefumed, he ba4' 
received from him: ^hefe, and many other motives ircml4 
determine Rations in general to fubmit to the fons of their der 
fteafed monarchs. They would forefee, too, the imcoave^ 
niencies annexed to the necefBty qf ele^iing a neur mafter ot^ 
every vacancy of the throne. Whatever was the caufe^ k apf 
pears, that the mod ancient monarchies were hereditary, {f 
ive read the hiftory of all thofe ftates fubje£l to thi^ kind of 
government, we Qiall conftantly fee the fon fucceed his father* 
An^ong the Babylonians, Aflyr^ans, Egyptians, Indians, Chi* 
defe, Arabians, Atlantes, ^mong the Greeks ^z^d the Cjrauls^ 



* L. 1. 1|. 97. Sq fcq. 

* Et crinvis noi qui^ue fijut omnf.s gcntfa, & judlcahit^ &c. i S|am. c. 8. ▼. ip. 
The bcfl writers of antiquity have always declared in favour of mooirchy. Herud^ 
l^lat. Arift. Xcnoph. Ifocrat. Ciccr. Sen. Tacit. Plut. have rc^arJcd the mo^ 
iiarchiil government as the moft advanta^jeous and mod perfc£> which mea 
irver invcn:c(i; and it is to be remarked, that ^oSt of thcic writers lived io r^- 
fublics. , 

it 
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it was the fon*'^ and commonly the eldeft fon% who always 
afcended the throne after the death of his father. 

The dominions of the firft monarchs were but of fmall ex- 
tent. In ancient times, every' city had its own king, who, more 
attentive to defend than to enlarge his dominions, confined 
his ambition within the limits of his own territory <>. Sacred 
and profane hiftory teftify alike, how narrow were the bounds 
of ancient kingdoms. They cannot have been confiderablet 
even in the eaft, which was the nurfery of noankind. In the 
days of Abraham, there were fiye kings in the vale of So- 
dom *, that is, as many almoft as there were villages. This 
is ftill more evident from the great number of kings the 
Ifraelites found in Paleftine. Jofhua defeated thirty-one f. 
Adoni-bezek, who died but a little after Joflina, owned, that, 
in his vsrars, he had deftroyed threefcore and ten kings «. 
Egypt was originally divided into fevcral ftates ^. The differ- 
ent provinces which at prefent compofe the empires of China 
and Japan, anciently formed fo many fovercignties». For 
kow many ages was Greece divided into a great mimber of 
petty ftates*? A few families aflembled in one town, under 
one chief, were the whole fuhjefts of one of thefe firft mo- 
narchs. Africa, America, and a part of Afia, prefent us at. 
this day with a ]pv£lttre of thefe ancient times. We find a great 
number of fovereigns in a fmall extent of country. Every little 
diftri£k has its own particular king ^ 

b Sanchon. ap, Hafeb. p. 36. B.; Plat, in Critui, p. 1x03.; Herod. I. r. n. 
^. ; Arid, dc repubi. 1. 3. c. 14. p. 357. ; Polyb. 1. 6. imt.\ Apollod. I. 2. init.i 
Strab. 1. 15. p. 1036.; P^uf. 1. %, c. 34.; Syncell. p. 167, 171. ; Mart. hirt. dc 
la Chin. I. x. p. 89, lox.; Hi(( des Incas, t. z. p. 40, 365. 243. ; Acofl. hifl. Ind. 
foLiSp.R. 

c Sanch. ap. Ei^f^b. p. 36. B. ; Herod. 1. 7. n. i. ; flat, in Crlda, p. 1105, 
1104. in Alcib. prim. p. 44t. ; Diod. V, 5. p. 38"3, 385. ; Hift. des Inc. t. i. p. 
40. t. X. p. 68.; Let. cdif. t. 14. p. 390. 

d Intra fuam cmque civitatem regno finichantur, Juft. 1. 1. c. 1. init, 

* <jcn. c. 14, V. 8. f Jof. c. 12. V. 24. « Jnd. c. i. v. 7. 

h Eufcb. prscp. evan. I. 9. c, 27. p. 43i' A,; Marfh. p. 25, 20. 

i Anc. rclat. Ind. CJhin. p. i8<J. ; Joiirn. des fcav. Juin. x688. p. 15 JuiU. 
1689. p. 3X9. 

It See part X. I. i. 

I Sec Bib. raifon. 1. 1. p. 5a. ; Mcr. dc Fran. Nov. 1717. p. 8i.; Hift. pen. 
des voyag. t. x. p. 93.; Recucil des Voy. qui pnt fcfvi a rctabliiTcmcnt dc la 
from, dps Ind. Hoi. t. x. p. 493, 
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As to the authority of thefe ancient monarchs, it was con- 
trafted enough. It appears, from fcveral monuments, that, 
by the conftitution of thefe firft kingdoms, the people had a 
great iharc in the government. Affairs of importance wertt 
canvaffed and regulated in the general aflemblics of the na- 
tion ^ Hemor, King of Sechem, did not agree to the propo- 
fitioAS made him by the fons of Jacob, till he bad communi- 
cated theto to his fubjedls, and obtained their confent ™. Pro- , 
fane hidorians agree with the fcripturcs in reprefenting the 
authority of the firft fovereigns as very limited**. The kings 
of Egypt were fubjeded to very fevere and troublefome 
reftri£lions **. The power of the firft kings of Greece was 
not much more extenfive than their territories'. The firft 
kings of Mexico were far from being abfolute *». We may 
compare thefe ancient monarchs to the Caciques and othef 
petty fovereigns of America S who have hardly any ZM-i 
thority, but in what relates to war, alliances, and treaties of 
peace. 

But iv^hatever idea we form of thefe [firft fovereigns, it is^ 
ftill certain, that fociety owes its firft fettlement, and regular 
form to monarchy. It was monarchy which put an end to 
thofe direful diforders to which the world was at fiift expo- 
fed. Men foon felt the neceflity of fetting up fome general 
rule, to control the diflFerent orders of the ftatc, and fet bounds 
to the fpirit of independence fo natural to man. They obtain- 
•ed this end' by intrufting the forces and rights of the fociety in 
the hands of one chief. In this manner was eftabliihed in e- 
very political fociety, that fupreme po\^ and authority which 
conftitu^e their ftrength and fecurity. From this .form of go-» 
vemment is derived the fecond fpecies of laws of which I am 
going to fpeak. . ^ 



. » Gen..€. 34. V. lo* & ftq, 

n Dion. Hal. I. 5: p. 336, 337.4 Diod I. i. p. 80. t. 3. p. 177.; Tacit, de 
ttiorib. Germ. c. 7, ix. 
o Infra. 

.P See part ». b. s. Q Acofla. I, 7. foL 333. 

f Sec rETcarbot. hift.'N. Fran. p. 85*, 853. 
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C tt A P. L 

Qfibe EJlakliJhment vf Po/ifive Lawi^ 

TH £ defign of the fereral focleties in fettitig up a ihikff 
and fttbmitting to bis authority) was to remedy the weak' 
trcfe and infuffidency of natural laws. The authority of th€r 
ir(t ibvercigns, too limited in its origin, could not remedy tbd 
almfes which were to be coTrefied, It was ftmnd ncceflary 
for the good of focicty, to iiitruft them with more eJctenfivd 
^powers, to enable them to make particular regulations for im- 
proving and. perfecting the firft rude eftablifhments. Theib 
regulations have juftly obtained the name of laws <*. I call 
them Positive Laws, bccaufe the deiign of tfcem is cleif 
and pointed. Thcfe have removed the inconveniencies ©f pri* 
mitive focicty. The fovereign, by publifhing his laws, inflruCts 
e^ch individual in the rules he is to follow^ No one is at li- 
berty to judge in his own caufe. It is the proviripc of the 
fovereign to execute the laws; and having in his hands all the 
force of the ftate, he is enaUed to add weight to his decreesj^ 
and pwiiih thofe who vitdate or infringe them ^ Laftly, it is^ 
^ bufine& to be watchful that the laws receive due obedi-' 
cnce. 

Thefe poGtivc Iwws were but very few at firft, ani refpefbcd 
^ly the moft general interefts of fociety* But before I enter ^ 
upon any emanation, k will be proper to make fomc obferva- 
iions on the manner in whicb mankind lived priginally. 

There was a time, when mankind derived their whole fub* 
jRftence from the fruits which the earth produced fpontaneoufly, 
from their hunting, fifliing, and their flocks. This kind of 
life obliged them often to change their abode, confequent- 
ly they had no dwelling-place nor fettled habitations, Sucb 

r Arhitria prtncifunt pro hvhui erant. Juft. 1. i. mt, j Diod. L i. p. i8. 1. 5. p. 
387. ; Dion. Hal. 1. 10. p. 6^^ ; Pint. t. %■ p. 355. A. ; Tacit, an. I. 3. n. 25. ; 
Eufcb. chron. 1. ^, p. 65. ; Stob. ccl. Fhyf. i. i. p. ^»4 .4 Synccl. p. Xsj. D.J 
Pom* jurif. ench. deorigine jur. 1. i, fe^, i, 

< Prirciji. Uu Uroit pul. t. i. c. j, 

waj 
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was the ancient manner of living, till agriculture was intrio* 
•duced; in this manner feveral nations ftill live, as the Scythi- 
ans, Tartars, Arabians, Savages, &c. 

The difcovery of agriculture introduced a different fet of 
manners. Thofe nations who applied to that art, were obli- 
ged to fix in a certain diftrift. They built and inhabited citief.* 
This kind of fociety having need of many more arts than 
were neceflary for thofe who neglcfted or were ignorant of 
agriculture, muft of confequence need alfo many moFc laws. 
This obfervation leads us to diftinguifh two different orders in 
pofitive laws, fuch as are proper to all kinds of political fo- 
ciety in general, and fuch as are peculiar to a fociety which . 
follows agriculture. 

Laws which are equally proper for all kinds of political fo- 
ciety, are fuch as are the foundation and bond of it, without 
which no form of government -cian fubfift. Of this kind arc 
the laws touching the diilin£lion betwixt meum if tuutriy that 
is to fay, right of property; Penal Laws; thofe which fet- 
tle the formalities of marriage ; in a word, all laws relating to 
thofe refpedive obligations which mankind contrail: as mem- 
bers of one fociety. I am inclined to place in this rank the 
eftablifhment of folemn and public worfhip. This, under one 
form or other^ has had a place in all civilized nations. Such 
is the firft clafs of pofitive laws. 

In the fecond clafs I place fuch laws as fuppofe the inven- 
tion of feveral arts, and by confequence commerce, and the 
frequent change of property. Thefe laws are no more than 
an extenfion or unfolding of the former. Natural law, or, to 
fpeak with more precifion, rational equity, is the foundation 
of both ; but it is by the civil law of each country that thefe 
laft are digefted and reduced to form. This forpi muft necef- 
farily vary, according to the climate, genius, and particular 
circumftances of different nations. It is in this the diftinguifh- 
ing chara£lcriftic of thefe two ranks of pofitive laws confifts. 
The different manner in which this laft clafs of pofitive laws 
has been modified in each country, conftitutes the civil law of 
that country ". Under this name arc comprehended all thofe 

u In ft. § de jure nat. gen. & civ. 
VoL.-L e ■ ■ LuYji 
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laws which regulate the common tranfadiions pf civil life, an4 
the particular interefts of the different members of fociety. Such 
are the laws concerning inheritances, fu^effions, fales, con* 
traSs, &c. 

Nations which live by hunting, fifliing, and their flocks, 
cannot have many layrs ; being often obliged to remove fron^ 
one place to another, they know no property in land, one of 
the principal fources of civil laws. The greateft part pf manr* 
kind, as I have before obferved, lived in ^his manner in the 
firfl ages after the difperfion. Confequently ci?il Uws were 
not the firfl in order of time, Befides, thefe could not take 
place, till fomc time after the eflablifhment pf thofe regula- 
tions which properly cpnflitute the being and polity of a ftate. 
This firfl dafs of pofitiyc laws, then, which form the very ef- 
fence of political fociety of every kind, fall firfl under our con* 
fideration. . We fliall defer the regular examination of the 
origin of civil laws, till we come to fpeak of the laws and 
principles of government eflablifhed by thofe natiopis yrho ap- 
plied themfelves to agriculture* 

A R T I C L E I, 

Of the firjl Rank of P(fitive Laws. 

TT is imponfible to unfold the order and feries of the firfl po- 
litical inflitutions with any certainty. All that has been 
faid on that fubjeft amounts to nothing more than mere con- 
jefture. Neceffity, occafioned by the crimes and diforders 
which every where prevailed, rather than deep reflcdion or 
forefight, put mankind upon n^aking laws. It is highly pro- 
bable, that mofl of the laws cfTential to the fupport of fociety, 
were tfl.iblifhed much about the fame time* Regulations con- 
cerning property, — the punifhment of criifies,-— the ceremonies 
of marriage, — and the eflablifhment of public worfhip, were,| 
as we imagine, the firfl objefts which employed the thoughts 
pf legiflators. 

The origin of the rights, of property are as ancient as the 
prigin of focicties. As foon as families united, the diflin£tion 
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of Meum and tuum took place. But tbefe rights of proper- 
ty were very indeterminate) and ill underftood, till after the 
eftablilhmem of political government. It then became necef- 
fary to introduce a certain order, and a certain regularity} into 
the aflairs of fociety. This was provided for by regulations for 
fecuring to every man the peaceaUe enjoyment of his pofleffions* 
Thcfe different regulations gave birth to civil law. But, as I 
have already faid, the civil code of the firft focteties muft have 
lain in narrow bounds. Deftitute of the greateft part of the 
arts, they had no pofleflSons but their cattle, fome furniture, and 
feme few utenfils of indifpenfable u£b. Being unacquainted 
with the principal obje&s for which civil laws were inilituted, 
they had no need of many formalities to confirm their engage- 
ments and terminate their difputes. 

If we have fufficient reafon for faying, that the firft political 
focieties bad but few civil laws, we have flill better reaibn to 
affirmy that the cafe was very difierent with regard to penal 
kws. The e^ablifliment of thefe laws was abfolutely neceflkry 
to reilraj» iodivlduak from refuming the exercife of their na- 
tural rights. 

Unhappily all men are not alike inclined to honefty and 
virtue. The defign of political fociety is to fecure the tranquil- 
lity of ail its members* In order to this, it was necefTary to 
take n^eafures for fupprefling all attempts to diflurb the public 
peace- Experience has difcovered, that the fupport of fociety 
depends entirely on the coercive power, which by exem- 
pkury pumfhm^ts intimidates the wicked, and balances the al* 
lurements of pleafure, and the ftrength of the paflions. Hence 
the neceflity and the eftabliftiment of penal laws. From what 
yet remains^ of the laws of the moft ancient nations, we may 
remark, that they chiefly relate co crimes, and fuch crimes as 
are mofl common among a barbarous people; as theft, murder, 
rapes, rapine, in a word, all kind of wrongs committed by 
violence *. 

It is not pofEble to give any very pamcular account of the 
feveral fpecies and qualities of the moft ancient penal laws. The 
law of retaliation is, in this kind, the moft ancient of all thofe 

X See l*hift. da droit Ffific daos voL t. de l*mftinft. an droit Fruc accril ai 
^ Acyavu 

C 2 which 
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which have been eftabliihcd. It is founded on the pureft and 
mod natural equity. The lex talionis^ was very ftriftly ob- 
ferved by the Ifraelites ^. I am perfuaded Mofes in this only 
conformed to the practice of the primitive times. The fava- 
ges to this day follow with great cxaftnefs the law of retalia- 
tion •. It was authorized atfo by the legiflators of Greece and 
Rome *>. It is true, that, in many circumft^nces, the execu- 
tion of this law might have its inconveniencies, and even fome 
hnpoffibilhies. For this reafon, particular punifhments, and even 
compenfations were afterwards invented, by way of reparation 
to the party injured. We find fome examples of this among 
the Ifraelites « ; and we fhall meet with more when wc come 
to treat of the ancient laws of Greece **. 

In general, we may conclude, that the ancient penal laws 
were very fevere. We fee in very early times, Thamar con- 
demned to be burnt for adultery *. We find the fame feveritj^ 
in the Egyptian laws, which we fhall fpeak of by and by. 
Thofe of China arc another proof of this ^. The fame may 
be faid of the laws of Mofes. Blafphemy^, idolatry^, profa- 
ning the fabbath i, witchcraft S homicide', adultery", inceft*, 
rapes S crimes againft nature p, fmiting or curfiii|; father or 
mother**, were punifhed with death, nay, with tht moft cruel 
kinds of death •". It was faid too of the laws of Draco, one of 
the firft legiflators of Athens, that they were written with 
blood*". The laws of the twelve tables among the Romans 
were full of very cruel inftitutiops. We find there the punifli- 
ment of burning ; theft puniflied with death, &c. and almoft 



• Exod'. c. II. r. a 3, 14, ^5. 

* Voy. dc Corcal. t. i. p. xo8. ; Voy. de J. de Lcry, p. %tz,\ Hifl:. gen. dcs 
voy. t. 4. p. 314, 315. 

b Panf. 1. I. c. a8. p. yo. ; A. Gel. I. lo. c. 1. p. 863. ; Calmet, comment, t. 
A. p. apx. >■ 

c Exod. c. zi. V. xz, 30. c. 2Z. v. 3,.^. d Part z. b. x. c. 3. art. 8*^ 

« Gen. c- 38. V. 24. f Hift. gen. dcs voy. t. <J. p. Z34. & ftq. 

g Lcvit. c. 14. V. II, &c. h Exod. *. zx. v. xo.; Lcvit. c. 19. v. 4. 

i Num. c. 15. V. 3z. k fcq.; Exod. c. 31. v. 14, 15. 

k £xod. c. xz. V. 18. ; Lcvit. c. xo. v. zy. 

' Exod. c. zx. V. iz.; Lcvit. c. 14. v. 17. 

»n Lcrit. c. %o. v. 10. " Ibid. ▼. ix, 14, 17. o Deut. c. zz. v. z^. 

P Lcvit. c. 18. V. zx, »3, Z9. c. zo. v. 13, 15, 16. 

«^Exod. c. zi. V. xs, 17 ; Lcvit. c. zo. v. 9. 

«■ Burning, ftonihg, &^ Sec F. Calmet. t. z. p. z8o, z8x. 

f Plit. in Solonc, p. 87. F. 

, always 
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always capital punifliments ^ Amongil the Gauls, criminals 
were burnt alive in honour of the gods ". 

Laws ought not only to proted the lives and promote the 
peace of the members of fociety in general, they ought alfo 
to confult the happinefs of individuals, to provide for their 
fubfiftence, to prevent occaGons of difcord, to form their hearts 
and minds by infpiring them with fuch fentiments as may pro- 
mote the harmony and peace of families. I remark in all ci- 
vilized nations, two things which may be confidered as the 
great foundation and fupport of political fociety. The firft of 
thefe is, the ceremonies which accompany the union of a man 
with a woman, wfc ch fix and regulate the ties of marriage 
and the ftate of chil Jren ; the fecond, the ceremonies of pu- 
blic worlhip folemnly paid to the Deity. Thefe two have 
been found, by legiflators, the wifeft and moft cffeftual means 
for the fupport and good government of ftates. 

The mutual inclination of the t^wo fexes towards each other. 
Is the principle which continues and perpetuates fociety. But 
this inclination, if it is not kept within certain bounds, is 
the fource of many cviH. Before the eftablifhment of politi- 
cal fociety, the two fexes in their commerce obeyed no other 
di£t3itcs but thofe of brutal appetite. Women belonged to the 
man who feized them firil *• They afterwards became the 
pr(q)erty of 'any one who had the addrefs to fcduce them, or the 
ftrength to carrysthem off. The children, who fprung fron> 
this irregular intercourfe, fcarce ever knew who were their fa- 
thers. They knew only their mothers, for which reafon they 
always bore their name ^. Befides, no perfon. taking any care 
to bring them up, they were often expofed to perilh. 

Such diforder muft have been extremely hurtful. It was 

' Sec Thifl. dc la jurifprud. Rom. p. 143. u Cjef. dc Bel. Gal. 1. 6, c. x^; 

^ ^'os vencrcTn Incertam rapientes more [iraritm^ 

I irihus editior, cxdehat^ ut in grege taurus, Hor. 1. i. fat. 3. v. xop. 

y Sanch. ap. Euf. p. 34. D.; Varro ap. Aug. dc civit. Dei, 1. \i. c. 9. ; Ni- 
col. Damif. verb. TttXetKr^^dyt and AvKtoi, ap. Valcf. excerpt, p. 510, 517.; 
Solin. c. 30. init. p. $$, 

The traces of the primitive cutloms remained long in fomc aocieut nations. 
See Herod. I. i. u. 173. Hcrac. Pont, dc polit. rcrbo AyiM«vj Ayol Ro^.: 
ArgoQ. 1. I. V. iip, &c. 
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a matter of the greateft confequence to intrdduce regularity and 
tranquillity into the commerce of the fexes, and to provide for 
die maintenance and education of children. This defirable end 
could not be obtained but by fubjefling the union of the 
fexes to certain reftriftion *. The laws of marriage have bri- 
dled the moft unruly of pafiions. They have done more; by 
pointing out the degrees of confanguinity which render fomc 
alliances unlawful, they have taught men to know and to re"^ 
fpe£t the rights of nature. Thefe laws, in a word, by afcer- 
taining the rights of children, have fecured a fuccefEon of fub« 
}t€ts to the ftate, and given a regular and fettled form to focic-* 
ty. No kind of laws have contributed more than thefe to *pFc- 
fenre peace and harmony amongft mankind. 

Hie inftitution of the laws and rules of marriage is very an- 
iient^ The icriptures furnifh us with feveral examples of the 
high regard paid in the firft ages to an eftabliihment fo necefik- 
ry to the peace and prefcrvation of fociety*. 

Profane hiftory equally confirms this truth. All the mod 
ancient traditions agree in afcribing the regulations concerning 
' the union of the (exes to the firfl foverdgns. Menes, efteemed 
llie firft king of the Egyptians, eftabliihed the law of marriagb 
amongft that people ^. The Chinefe give the honour of tbia 
Inftifution to Fo-hi their fi*ft fovereign «. The Greeks allow, 
that they owed this falutary eftablifliment to Cecrops *J, their 
lif ft leglflatQr ^ Fabfe, whofe origin is traced back to the ear- 
*Keft time», gives us no inftance of any man's having more than 
one wife of right. Jupit-er, Ofiris, Pluto, &c. had each but 
one lawful wife. The Cretans pretended to know the place 
where the nuptials of Jupiter and Juno had been folemnized. 
They celebrated yearly their anniverfary by a feithful reprefcn- 
tation of thofe ceremonies, which, as they had learned from 
tradition, had been obferved on that occafion f . 

We fee too by the laws of all civilized nations, how much 

* Concuhifu prohihere vago, dare jura mariils. Hor. dc art. poet. r. 398. 

* Gen. c. IX, v. 19. c. xo. v. 9. c. x6, v. 10. 

b Diod. I. I. p. 17. Pal«ph. ap. Ch, Alex. p. 45. D.; Cedrcn. p. 19.; Suid* 
voce "H^tf/r0$, t. ». p. 8$. 

« Extr. dcs hift. Ch. ; Let. ed. t. x6. p. 6$, Martin, hift dc la Chin. 1. 1. p. 31. 
d See parL «, c 3. art, i. ^ Ibid. f Died. hid. 1. 5- p. 388. 

legiilators 
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Jegiflators baTe had at heart the encouragement of marriage 
Mofes decreed that a new-married man fhonld be exempted 
from going to war» and from every public charge, for one 
year <• Thofe who married amongfl. the Peruvians were freed 
^m all taxes the firft year of their marriage \ 

Ancient legiflators carried their views (till farther. In order 
to ftrengthen the ties of marriage, and to render that union ftiil 
inore iacredy they decreed very fevere puniihments to fuch as 
ibould attempt to violate the rights or difturb the harmony of 
the matrimonial ftate. In all ages, and amongfl all civilized 
]aati<»89 adultery has been profecuted <• Legiilators were too 
much enlightened not to p^ccive how deftnkHve that crime 
was to the peace, the order, and interefts of Ibciety. They re- 
garded rgpes and robberies in the fame light ^. They believed 
diey could not uie too many precautions to reftrain a paifion, 
whofe conlequences would have infallibly occaiioned the total 
ruin of Ibdety. Let us now proceed to confider the inftitution 
of religious ceremonies. 

The eftablilhment of a folemn and public worfliip has with- 
out doubt contributed moft of all to civilize mankind, and to 
fupport and Qrengthen focieties. The exigence of a fupreme 
Being, foverdgn judge of all things, and abfolute mafter of all 
events, is one of the firft truths which afFecis the mind of aa 
intelligent creature, who is willing to make ufe of his reaibn. 
From this heart-felt fentiment arifes the natural idea of having 
recourfe in calamities to that almighty Being, of invoking him 
in preffing dangers, and of endeavouring to obtain the favour 
and protection of this omnipotent Sovereign of the univerfe, by 
external expreffions of fubmiflion and refpe^. Religion then is 
prior to the eflablifhment of civil fociety, and independent of 
all human conventions. 

But depravity of heart, blindncfs of mind, and efpecially 
fuperftition, have too often darkened and perverted thofe ideas 
that men ought to have of the Deity ; they have more thaa 

f Deat. c. 14. T. 5. ^ Hid. ^c% Tnets^ t. x. p. xoo. 

I Gen. c. 39. ▼. X4. Levit. c. zo v. 10. Joh, c. 31. v. ro, 11.; Diod. i. i. p» 
89, 90.; ^ian. Tar. hift. 1. 13. c. 24. Mar. hid de b Chin. i. i. p. 31. AccoiU 
Hit. des Iad« 1. 6. C 18.; Conq. du Mexiq. t. r. p. ^64. 

^ Dnit. c. 22. V. 3f.; Diod. 1. x. p. d^.j lull, dcs Inc. L z. p. 242^ 

once 
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once indifcriminatcly led them to other beings, who they fool- 
ifhly fancitd could proteft them, and to whom of confequencc 
they paid religious worfliip. As foon as feveral families had 
iubmitted to 'one form of political government, they found it 
would be very dangerous and inconvenient to permit every par- 
ticular perfon to chufe, according to his own fancy, the form 
and objeft of his worfliip. They endeavoured therefore to 
unite all the members of the focicty in one fixed and uniform 
mode of public worfliip. " No particular perfon," fay the Ro- 
man laws, " fliall have any new or ftrange gods, or worfliip 
•< them even in fecret, unlefs the worfliip of them has been per- 
<« mitted by public authority ^" This principle has been acknow- 
ledged by all civilized nations : they faw very clearly, that it 
was impoflible for fociety to fubfifl without fome form of publio 
worfliip. Into whatever country we tranfport ourfelves, we fliall 
every where meet with altars, facrifices, feftivals, religious ce- 
remonies, priefts, temples, or places folemnly and publicly 
confecrated to the Deity *. 

We learn from the remains of ancient hiftory, that the firfl: 
fovereigns inftituted the ceremonies of religion, and regulated 
the public worfliip in each ftate *». We even fee, that origi- 
nally, and for a long time after, the two offices of king and 
prieft were united in one perfon. The holy fcripture faith it °. 
Homer alfo, and other ancient authors, afiirm this very clearly °. 

It 



4 Cicero de Irg. J. a. n. 8. 

• The moft jjcncral rules and prepodtions may have fome exceptions. I (ball 
be told perhaps, that both ancient and modern authors mention fome nations who 
have no fjgns of public worfhip. 

But it murt be remarked, That thefe nations arc very few, not above five or fix 
at vao^y both in the old and new world, a. They arc neither lar^e nor populous. 
Now, I a(k, if the praftice of fo fmall a rumber of men, compared with the 
whole human race, can deftroy the general maxim, That focicty cannot fubfiCl 
viitbout an exterior form of religion, a maxim whofe truth is confirmed by the 
pra^icc and example of all nations favage or civilized. Befides, is the fadt very 
.certain, that there were, or now are, nations entirely without religion ? Have the 
writers or travellers, quoted fpr this purpofe, dwelt long enough amongil thefe 
people, to know with certainty they had no fort of worlhip ? 

™ Diod. 1. I. p. x8, 19.; Hygjn, fab. 143. ; Dion. Hal. 1, a. p. 87, 90.; Ta- 
«»it. An. 1. 3. n. i6. ; Plut. t. a. p. 35<5. A. p. iias. D. ; Stob. cclog. phyf. 1. 1. 
P^ 124. ; Ilift. des Incw, 1. 1. c. ai. p. 67. 
'n Gen. c. 14. v. i8. 1 Reg. c. 13. v. 9. a Reg. c. 6. v. 13, 18, ao. c. 24. v. a 5. 

o Herod. 1. 6, n. 56.; Plat, in Polit. p. 350. B.; Xcn. Cyrop. 1. 3. p. (J3. De 
irp. Laced, p. 544.; Dcmwftb. in Nescrum, p. 87^. B. ; Cicero dc divinat. 1. r. 

n. 40. 
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It WA€ uniicceflsry to infift furtber upon this point. Let us 
rather fpeak a few words of certain particular cuftoms which 
fynaing fiom the eftabliihmient of thefe firft pofitive laws. 

The inftinition of the rights of property, and the laws of 
marriage^ aeceflariljr imroduccd certain rdlri^ons, cuftoms, and 
uAigcs which mfey be regarded all the foundation and origin of 
all cinl laws. In ftrianefs I fliould not fpcak of thefe tiU I 
come to the article of chofe liws. However, as thefe ufages 
are m satiiral oonfequence of political laws, as they prevail in all 
fi>rnied focietiest and preceded civil laws^ which were defigned 
to regobte them; that we may follow (he footfteps of thofe in- 
fiitntioas which one after another brought the body-politic to 
a ftatc of perfeAion, it is proper to fpeak of them in this place* 
Thefe particular cuftoms art fuchas were originally obferved in 
matrimonial coritra&»,-^ucc3cfl&m^-— miking and afcertaining 
agreements and obKgations,^ — and, in aword^ prohpuncing and 
attefting judicial fentaices. 

Cuftom will now have it, that a wife fliall bring a certnin 
portimito the hviband, <tf ^hich he is to be the ufufruftuafy 
during the taanriaget ft was quite the contrary in the moit 
ancient timte. The hufband was obliged in fome fort to pur- 
chiire his n^ifei-either by fcrviccs performed to her father, or pre- 
fents ihade t6 hcrfelf. Abraham charges EHezer with feveral 
magnificent prefents when he fends him to demand Rebecca 
for IfaacP. Jacob fcrvcd Laban feven years to obtain Rachel^. 
Sechem demanding Dinah the daughter of Jacob, fays to ihc 
fons of this patriarch, <« Afk me never fo much dowery and 
<« gift, atid I will give according as ye fhall fay unto me ; 
«« but. give me the damfel to wife^" This cuftom fubfiftcd a 
Jdng dme iii mahy countries. Homerfpeaksof it*. Ir was in ufc 
amongft the ancient inhabitants of India % Greece", Spain*, 

». 40.; Virgil, ^ncid. 1. 3. v. 80.; Diod. 1. z. p. 159. ; Dion. Halicarn. 1. 2. p. 
87. t 4> P- 2^P* > Titus Liviut, L 2. n. 2. ; Scrvius sd ^ncid. 1. 3. v. 80. ; 
Martini hift. de U Chine, t. i. p. $9> 89. ; Mem. du P. Je. Comu, t. a. le(trc p« 
p. 16.; Hift. des InciU. t. x. p. 48.; Lcttresedif. t. 19. p. 387, 48). ; Hi(^.'dii 
Japon par lUempfer, pracf. p. 30. 1. i. p. 99. ). 1. c. i. p. x»8. t. a» 3. »«/. 

P Gen. c. H4. V. 20— S3. ^ Gen. c, 29. v. j8^ & fcq, 

r Gen. ?. 34, v. xa. 

« We ihall fpeak of it in part a« b. x. in the article, Of Greece^ 

t Strabo, 1. 15. p. 1036. u Sec part ^. b. ). c. 3. art. 8. 

« Strabo, 1. 3. p. Jk5!. 

Vol. L D Gcrmanv. 
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Germany y, Thrace^ Gaul*. At this day the people of 
China b, TartaryS Tonquin^, PeguS Turkyf, Tranfil- 
vania?, the Moors of Africa**, and the favages^ buy their 
wives. ^ 

The divifion of fucceflions is a matter of great importance in 
focicty; of greateft moment indeed to people who cultivate the 
ground, but ftill of fome confequence to all. Accordingly^ 
we find fome regulations made jn this matter in the lemoteft 
ages^^. Fathers feem then to have had the abfolute power of 
difpofing of their effefts. The children which Abraham had 
by his other wive^ befides Sarah, had no (hare in his fucceffion. 
He excluded them, and gave the whole to Ifaac. That patri- 
arch contented himfelf with giving fome gifts to his other 
children in his lif time*. Jacob beftowed on Jofeph above 
l^is brethren, all the land he had conquered from the Amo- 
rites*^. The author of the book of Job obferves, that that. 
holy man gave his daughters an equal (liare with hi$ foas in 
his inheritance". V 

There were, however, even at that time, fome prerogatives 
;innexed to feniority. The hiftory of Jacob and Efau affords 
fufEcient proof of this**. The rights of feniority alfo fiirniih- 
ed Laban with an excufe for his impofing upon Jacob, by 
fubftituting Leah in the place of Rachel whom he had pro-. 
^iiifcd him K The beft virritcrs of antiquity inform us, that, . 

y Tacit dc morib. Germ. c. x8. 

- Hcraclifl. Pont, dc poUt. voce &^etiLU¥, 

" Sec JL.'i loi Saliquc, art. 45. & Ics formulcs de MAfCuIphe. 

^ 'Hirt. gen. 4" voyag. t. 6. p. 144, 14$.; Lcttr. cdif. t., 14. p. 145, 

'. r/arc Paul, 1. c. 49, Si\ Hift. gen. diss voyag. t. 7. p. z3o. 

d Voyaj:;. d<^ pam'picr, t. 3. p. 55. ^ 

*-* Rec. tie* voyages de la compitgnie des Ind. Holland, t. 3. p. 73 ; Voyag. 
d'Ovin^ton, t. a. p. 297. ;" Lcttr. cdif.' t. as. P- 4<?3. 

f Hift. gep. des voyag. t. z. p..<5ifl. ; Ibid. t. 4. p.- spQ. 

f> Obfcrvat. dc Bcbn. 1. '3. c' 17.; Voyag. dc la Bowiayc, p. 411. 

1* CciTuiU. in not. ad Strab. p. Z51. {$.) 

I Mocur* des fauvages, t. I. p. 5^5-; Rt'C. dcs voyag. au Nord, t. i. p. 17.5 
Voya;^. dc Frezicr. p. 66.; Lcltr. cdif. t. ao. p. IZ3. 

K vitc Gen. c. 48. V. 6. i Gen. c. %s» v. 5. & <S. Sec Calmct loco cit. 

■?» Gcu. c. 4S. v. ai. 

»» Job c. 4i. v 15 See!ecommeat. dvi P. Cubr.et. 

^ Sre Gen. c. 40. v. 3. 

* Cieii. c. ic. V. 46. 
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by the univcrfgl caftpm of all civilized nations, the cldefl fon 
had authority over his brothers**. 

The invention. of certain ufages aiid means of attefting arrrl 
authenticating the' principal tranfaftions of civil lifej may 
be reckoned amongft the moft ancient political inftitutions. 

It has been found neceflliry in all ages, that the more im- 
portant affairs of fociety, fuch as, bonds of mutual obliga- 
tion, fales, marriages, fentcnces of judges, the quality and 
^^rojierty of the citizens, &c. fliould have a certain degree of 
rtotoriety, in order to fecure their execution and authenticity. 
To this end, certain forms have been fettled for drawing thefe 
"forts of dcedsj certain perfohs authorized to receive them, pub- 
lic repofitorics ercfted to preferve them, that they might be 
confulted upon that occafiort. For all civil fociety depends upon 
the fecuriiry of thofe engagements which the members of it en^ 
tcr into with each other. 

It was a long time before mankind found cut the art of 
painting words, and rendering them permanent and durable *. 
All deeds were then verbal, yet ftill it was neceflary to au- 
thenticate and afcertain them. The method then ufed was to 
tranfaflk'fhem in public, atid before wltnefies^ When Abra- 
ham bought a cave of Ephron to bury Sarah, the purchafe was 
made in prefencc of all the people*". Homer, in his defcriptiou 
of the (hicld of Achilles, reprefents two citizens pleading con- 
cerning the mulft due for a homicide. The caufe is tried in 
public. He who had flaiii the man maintains that he had paid 
the mulft. The relation of the dead declared that he had 
not received it, and both of them, fays the poet, appealed to 
the depofition of witneffes for determining their difpute^ There 
are fomc nations at this day, who, not having any kind of wri- 
ting, make ufe of the^ like methods for authenticating their 
deeds and contradls ". 

Perhaps alfo they fupplied their want of writing by other in- 
ventions. We know of fome nations whofe condud gives us 

Q Iliad. 1. 1?. V. i(J^; Herod. 1. 7. n. x. 
♦ Sec what is faidof the origin of writing, infra, h. z. c. 5. 
r Hom. Iliad.. L x8. v. 499, &c. ; Dion. Halicarn 1. a. p. 134.; SyncetL 
p. lot. 
r Gtt\. c. X3. ( Iliad. 1, 18. V. 499, &C, 

w Hift. gen. dcs voyag. t. 3. p. 407. 

D 2 .an 
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an idea of the ufages which probably prevailed in ancient times. 
Thcfe nations confirm their fales, purchafes, loans, &c. by oer* 
tain pieces of wood cut in tallies. They cut them in two; the 
creditor keeps one, the debtor the other. When the debt or 
promife is difcharged, each gives up his piece of wood.'. Con«- 
fidering their way of life in thefe remote ages, their contrafb 
could not have many danfes, and fuch methods would be liifit 
cient to authenticate all their deeds. 

The place of difpenfing juitice was originally at the gates ol^ 
cities, that is to (ay, in prefence of all the people. Such wasi 
the pradioe in the days of Job^. Mofes alfo makes mention .of 
this ancient cuftom S which, according to Homer, fubfifted in. 
heroic ages*. This pra£iice was owing to their ignoi}uice of; 
the art of writing. They had no other means of audienticar^ 
ting their fentences, but by pronouncing them in public. Be*^ 
fides, as civil laws were hardly known in thefc: ages, their trialSf 
were very (hort and fummary. The whole depended on the de- 
pofitionof witneiFes^; they heard thefe, and pronouncecLaccord* 
ingly. This manner of difpenfing juftice is ftill obferved ia 
feveral countries ^. 

Let us mention on this occafion the methods anciently uledi 
in promulgating and afcertaining laws. 

I have remarked already, that it was long before mankinct* 
knew the art of writipgj but they very early invented feveral. 
methods, to fupply, in a good meafure, that want. Thc: 
method mod commonly ufed was, to compofe their hiftories 
in verfe, and fing them. Legiflators made ufe of this expe-> 
dient to confign and hand down to pofterity their regulations. 
The firft laws of all nations \vere compofed in verfe, and 
fung^J. Apollo, according to a very ancient tradition, was one 
of the firft legiflators*^. The fame tradition fays, that he pu-. 
bliflied his laws to the fou^d of his lyre f, that is to fay, that 
he had fct them to mufic We have certain proof that the 

X Hift. gen. dcs voyag. r. 7. p. 334.; Marco Polo, I. ». c. 41. Stt alTo Le 
Ktc. <Jcs voyag. au Nord, f. 8. p. 401. 

y C. 9. V. ^ z Gen. c. aj. v. x8. .« Iliad. I. la. v. 497. & feq, 

b lb. V. 5CI. c Hift. gen. des voyag. t. 5. p. 8. 

A Plato in Min. p. J67. B ; Arift. problem. J xp. problem. aS. 

« Strabo, 1. 9. p. Ca6. J Suid. voce Nfluoi iciitep. t, a. p. 6\q, 

f Sold. ibW. ^ ^ i I S 

firft 
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firft laws of Greece were a kind of fongs«. The laws of tho 
ancient inhabitants of Spain were verfes, which they fung^.. 
Tuifton was regarded by .the Germans as their firft lawgiveri^ 
They laid, (he put his laws into verfcs and fongs*. Thisi 
ancient cuftom was long kept up by fcvcral nations^. 

It was not enough to make laws; it was alfo neceflary to) 
provide for their execution, and take proper meafurcs hv ter- 
minating all difputes which might arife amongft the citizens, 
Thq adminiflrttion of juftice is the foundation and fupport of 
fpciety. In the firft ages.^evcry father of a family was the na- 
tural: judge of the difputes which arofe among his children* 
8ut when many families were united, it became neceflary, in 
order to decide the contefts which arofe between family and* 
family, to chufe one common judge who (hould at the fame 
time have fuiBcient impartiality to make a juft application of 
the law, and fufficient power to enforce its execution. Po|iti. 
cal government hath provided fuch an arbiter, poflfefled* of 
fupreme authorit^y over all the members of the ftate. 

In ftates where the government was intrufted in the handsk^ 
of one chief, that chief at firft diftributed juftice in perfoir. 
Mbnarchs executed this important office, as Ipng as the num« 
ber of their fubjedls was not confiderable; but when thefe. 
became too numerous, it was found necefTary to chufe certain 
perfons of known probity and wifdom, to whom the fovereign 
committed a (hare of his authority, to difpenfe juftice to his^ 
fubjeSs. The holy fcriptures countenance the conjecture we 
have noytr propofed concerning the origin of judges^ Wc fee 
Mofes oppreifed with the multiplicity of afiairs, chpfe a certain 
number of wife men to difpenfe juftice to the people. Thefe 
judges terminated of themfelves common and ordinary matters ; , 
but were obliged to give an account to Mofca of things of great* 
er moment'. 

The refpeft which has been paid, in all ages and countricS|>^ 
to the minifters of religion, was the reafon that the admini- 
ilration of juftice was originally committed to them. The 

« Sec part ». b. i. c. 3. art. S. <» Strabo, I. 3. p. ac4. 

1 Sw*e Kuhnius a4 iEUan. var. hid. f. %. c. 39. note i. 

k Ariil. pr>blcm. 5 19- probL *S.; ..fiUan. var. hift. 1. *. c. 39. Sec alft 
part 2. b. li c. 3. art. 9. 
1 £iod. c. 18. 

moft 
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moft ancient nations mentioned in hiftory, knew no other 
judges but their priefts. Thefe were arbiters in the moft im- 
portant affairs, finally determined all difputes, and inflified 
fuch punifhments as they thought proper®. The authority 
which religion naturally gave to priefts, was nof perhaps the 
only motive which at firft determined mankind to make choice 
of them to be the arbiters of all their difputes, and judges of 
all their crimes. The high opinion which men have always* 
had of their abilities and wifdom, no doubt, contributed to 
this choice. However this may be, this ancient cuftom of 
committing the difpcnfation of juftice to the minifters of reli- 
gion, is not quite abolifhed to this day. We hear of feveral 
nations where it ftill fubfifts ^. 

A R T I C L E It. 

9f tbefecond Rank of Pofitive LawSy that is to fay^ of Civii^ 

Laws. 

VITHat we have hitherto faid of the origin and eftablifli- , 
ment of laws, is a like applicable to every kind of po-r . 
litical fociety. Let us now proceed to cqnfider thofe law%. 
which Owe their eftabliChment and origin only to nations who 
applied to agriculture. This fecond clafs of laws is very near 
the firft in date, and in the neceflity of its eftabliftimcnt. -^^gri-, 
culture, by giving rife to arts and to commerce, by a neceflary 
confequcnce very foort gave birth to civil law ; and agriculture 
was kno\yn to many nations in very ancient times. I (hall 
produce the proofs of this in the next book. .The only point we 
have under confidcration at prefent, is the effects of agriculture 
on government and laws. 

The culture of the earth requires great care and great la-. 
bour. The nations which embraced this way of life, were 
obliged to have recourfe to induftry for the fuccours they ftood 

n» Sec Ic comment, da P. Calmet, t. i. p. 430. t. 3. p. S- Sc 6s9- ; Cacfar de 
bcllo Gall. I. 6. c. 13. ; Dion. Halicarn. I. x. p. 13*. ; Strabo, 1. 4. p. 3oz. J I. 
p. 43. ; Tacit. <Ic morlb. Germ. c. 7. & xi. ; .£liaa. var. hiil. 1. 14. c. 34^*1^ 
Pcrizonius's notes, ioco cit. 

«i Voyage dc Pyrartl. c 14. p. 144, T45.; Hift. gen. des voyag. t. 4. p. 39^.; 
Rcc. dcs voyag. au Nord, t. 8. p. 403. ; Chardin, t.'tf. p. 16, 

ia 
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in need of. Thefe inquiries gave birth to many arts; thefo 
arts produced commerce ; pommerce multiplied and divcrfified 
the interefts of the different members of fociety. There was a 
ncceflity for regulations on all thefe fubjcfts. It is thus agri-f 
culture, by its dependencies, gave occafion to the eftablifhment 
of a great numbef of laws. Thefe laws, neceflary to govern a 
people who cultivate the ground, compofe the body of civil ju- 
rifprudence. 

The firft law fuch a people would cftabliih, «yould be one 
for affighing and fecuring to each family a certain portion of 
ground. When hufbaildry was unknown, all lands were 
common. There were no boundaries nor land-marks * ; eve- 
ry one fought his fubfiftence where he thought fit f- By turns 
they abandoned and repoiTefled the fame difl:ri£b, as they 
were more or lefs exhaufted. But, after agriculture was in- 
troduced, this was not prafticable. It was nece^ary then to 
diftinguiih poffeffions, and to take neceflkry meafures, that 
every member of fociety might enjoy the fruits of his labours. 
It was highly reaibnable that he wI)o had fowed fhould reap, 
and not fee another feize the. profits of his toil and care. 
Hence thte laws concerning the property of lands, the man- 
ner of dividing and poffeffing them. Thefe objefts have al- 
ways very much employed the thoughts of legiflators. Homer 
informs us, that, in thefe remote ages, it was one of the firft 
cares of thofe who formed new cftablifhments, to divide the 
lands amongft the members of the colony ^. The Chinefe 
fay^ that Gin-hoand, one of their firft fovereigns, divided the 
whole lands of his empire into nine parts ; one was deftined 
for dwellings, and the other eight for agriculture p. We fee 
alfo by the hiilory of Peru, that their firft Incas took great 
pains in dividing and diftributing the lands amongft their fub- 
jefts^. 

It was not enough to eftablifh and, regulate the divifion of 
lands; it was alfo neceflary to fupprefs and prevent ufurpa- 
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^ti re^cret certis finibui, arva lifts. Tibul. 1. i. cleg. 3. v. 43. 
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tions. Ancient legiflators took ail poflible precautions for 
thia purpofe. With a view to retrain avidity, and obviate 
all contention, tbey obliged every perfon to fix the boundaries 
of his grounds by land-marks, either fiich as nature had fet 
up, or others of the moft folid and durable materia^. Thia 
pra£kice is very ancient. We. find it alluded to very plainly in 
Genefis ^ It vras alfo pra&ifed in the days of Job. He puts 
thofe who remove land-marks at the head of his lift of wicked 
men ^. Mofes cxprefsly forbids the Israelites to do this ; and 
from the words he ufes, it appears, the ufe of land-marks was 
known long before his time ^ Profane authors reprefent 
tbi6 pra£tice as no lefs ancients Hpmer fpeaks of it as a 
cufiom of the faigheft aatiquity ^. Virgil refers the inflitu- 
tion of it to the age of Jupiter S that is to (ay, to the moft 
remote times. Legiflators decreed very fevere punifliments to 
thofe who removed land-marks. Numa ordered this crime to 
be punifhed with death ^ Politicians interefted religion in a 
matter of fo much moment to fociety, that fuck as the laws of 
men could not reilrain might be overawed by the fear dt the 
gods^. 

Agriculture then gave rifo to the holding lands in property ; 
but this property muft nece^arily change at the death of each 
pofiefibr* The toil and labour which the cultivation of land 
requires, gave men a ftrong attachment to what coft them to 
much fatigue. Hence the defire of tranfmitting the pofielBon 
and enjoyment of it to thofe they held moft dear. It became , 
necelTary, therefore, to eftablifh laws and regulations concern* 
ing the manner of difpofing of inheritances, either when a 
man left feveral children, when he left no pofterity, or when 
he had a mind to difpofe of it in a particular manner. Thus 
the divifion of lands gave rife to rights, and to jurifprudence •. 

^ C. 49- V. i^. f C. X4. V. 1. 

t ^dn ajfumes ei traniferes Urminos froxinii tuit quos Jixeruttt friores in pojfejpone 
iqa, Deut. c. ip. v. 24. 

" Iliad, I. IX. V. 4»i. I. *x. v. 405, 

* Ante Jovem ■ ' 

KFec fignare quiiem aut partirl rim'iie campum fas erni. Gcorg. 1. 1. V. >»s.- 

y Dion. Halicarn. 1. i. p. 133-; Fcfti«, voce termino^ 1. 18. p. s85. 

z See ies mem. de I'acad. dcs infcript. t. i. m. p. 50. ; Placo d^ leg. 1. 8. p, 
9x4. 

a Jtaque ex agrorum Hvijione inventa funt jmra. Macrob. Saturnal, 1. 3. c. 1 1.^ 
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The laws relating to that matter make cp a principal part of the 
civil code. 

We (hould never have done, if we were to enumerate all 
the laws which agricuhure has occafioned. It fufices to fay 
once for all, that we muft never lofe fight of the difeoverf 
of that art, and thofc which depend upon it, when we defire 
to difcover the origin of civil law. Further, it is not poffible 
to give any clear account of the firft civil laws of the moft 
ancient narions. Wc have not a fufficient number of faft* 
or particulars of the hiftory of thefe remote ages. What may 
be affirmed with moft probability, is, that civil law at firft was 
very imperfeft. Jurilprudcnce was not formed into any re- 
gular fyftem but by a long courfe of time^ No one legiflator 
could forefce all events. Uncommon cafes and new circuni- 
ftaticcs gave occafion to the eftablifhment of the greateft part of 
civil conftitutions. Whenever a new cafe aroie, a new law was 
made. 

Agriculture, as I have faid already, gave birth to the great- 
eft part of arts, arts produced commerce, and commerce nfccef- 
iarily occafioned a great number of regulations : it even became 
neccfllary, in fucceeding times, tb extend or reform thefe rcf 
gulations in proportion as commerce grew more extenfivej 
as induftry advanced to perfeftion ; as commodities were repre- 
fented by new figns; as new difcoveries were made; and as 
abundance introduced luxury and magnificence. 

It was long before men found out metals, and the man- 
ner of working them ; but, when this difcovery was made, it 
produced many new arts, and greatly advanced thofe which 
had been known before. Thefe were often fourccs of new 
laws. The introdu£lion of thefe fame metah into commerce, 
as a common price of ^ali commodities, neceflarily occafioned 
new regulations,' and new ordinances. Acquifitions and obli- 
gations are the natural confequcnces of commerce and of indu- 
ftry, and of the adminiftration and of the circulation of money. 
Hence the origin of certain forms for drawing and attefting 
deeds, by which the members of fociety bound and obliged 
themfelves to each other. Hence the neceflary eftabliftiment 
of public officersi charged with the care of receiving and r^i-*" 
^ing thefe deeds* 
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Add to this, that wars have very often changed the face of 
empires. Conquefts have introduced new notions of thinga# 
new manner8| new defign$, and even new arts. Of confequenccy 
the political fydem of ftates mud have varied very often ac? 
cording to the different circumftances and various pofitions of 
the people ; and the legiilature was necefTarily afFede^ with all 
thefe variations. 

Befides, nothing but length of time could difcover the abufei 
and inconveniencies attending certain laws. Thefe laws muft 
have been mended or repealed, and others fubftituted in their 
room. The writers who alone 90uld at this day inflru£t us in 
the jurifprudence of the ^nci^nts, could not pofiibly have ai^ 
pszSi knowledge of thefe matters. They knew nothipg oi the 
nations they fpeak of, till long after the times we are examin* 
ing, and then the civil code of thefe nations acquired a fix- 
ed and fettled form. The hiftorians of antiquity could not 
fpeak with certainty of any laws but fuch as were in force in 
the times in which they wri|:. Now, though the epocha of 
many of thefe ancient laws is unknown to us, we ought not to 
prefume that all thofe whofe authors we are unacquainted witl^ 
were the works of the firft legiflators. We may obferve fur- 
ther, that the greateft part of the writers of antiquity, in gc-r 
lieral, take very little notice of the jurifprudence and civil lawa 
of ancient nation?. 

Let us not then fatigue ourfelves ii^ fearching what were the 
firfl: civil laws. Let it fuffice, that we know that all thofe 
which in procefs of time formed the civil code of nations^! 
flowed either dire£Uy or indirefltly from agriculture. Hiftory, 
independent of all refleftions, attefts this in the moft folcmn 
manner. Let us run through the annals of all civilized na- 
tions ; there life fhall fee, that civil laws tool;: rife at the fame 
time with agriculture, and that one and the other eftabliflir 
ment was the work of the firft fovereigns. The Egyptians 
extolled the great fervices Ofiris had done to m^^kind bjr 
the difcovery of agriculture, and the eftablifliment of hit 
Iaws\ The Greeks (aid the fame of Ceres ^; the firft pqc*! 
pie pf Italyi of Saturn ^i the ancient inhabitants of Spain» 

b |>iod. t t. p. IT, i«. c i5ee j»tit %. I. f. C. 3. «^. i. 

^ Arlil. nollu I. %, €. 10. ; Macrob« Satsm. i. i. c. 7< p.. 2x7. 
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of Habis*; the Peruvians) of Manco-Capac ^ ; the Chinefd 
pay the fame honour to Yao «. 

Let us remark by the by, how cffentially neceffary ancient 
legiflators efteemed agriculture to the fupport of fociety. Wd 
may judge of this, by the great pains they took to preferve 
the enjoyment of it to their fubjefts. K is not poffible to cul^ 
tivate the ground without the afliftance of animals. For fear 
the fpecies of animals employed in labour (hould fail, ancient 
hws forbade the killing any of thefe creatures on pain of 
death : this was one of the ancient laws of Greece **, a law 
obfervcd by many other nations ». The great refpe£k of the 
ancients for the ox, fo ufcful in tillage, is attcfted by all the 
writers of antiquity. To kill an ox was a capital crime ^. 
Even at this day, in fome countries, the fame regard is paid 
to this animal, which renders fuch great fervices to mankind. 
By the laws of Ram, fo much regarded in the Greater India, 
it is exprefsly forbidden to kill oxen K At Madura this is a 
crime puniftied with death »■. In Syria they never eat beef, 
much lefs veal 5 they preferve the cattle t6 till the earth ». lA 
one of the French iflands of America, they formerly forbade 
killing of oxen on pain of death, to encourage the breed of 
thefe animals ®. It is probable, that it was for the fame po- 
litical reafon that ancient legiflators made laws to the fame 
purpofe ^. Oxen were the only animals that were anciently 
employed in agriculture. • 

This conduft appears to me to have included another mo* 
tive befides that of fecuring cattle for hufbandry. The firft 
legiflators had men to govern, ferocious and only juft emerged 

* JufKii. I. 44. c. 4. p, 74;. f Hi(l. <les Incas, 1. 1. p. ii, 31. 
S Acad, des infcript. t 10. p. 391. 

* We (haU fpcak of it in part %. 

I NicoL Damaic. apud Stob. ferm. 41. p. 193.; ^iaa. Hid. animal. 1. 1%. c^ 
34.; Varrodc re ruft. L a. c. 5.; Plin. 1. 8. c. 45. p. 471,; I'orphyr. de ab- 
dln. 1. a. p. i|8. 

k Ab hoc antltpiu fays Varro, mams ita ahftineri volueruHt, ut capUe fanxeriittf 
f quis occidifft. Dc re ruft. 1. a. c. 5. Sec alfo Aratus, phocnom. v. 13*. 
Virg. gcorg. I. z. v. Sil* } Coiumcll. 1. 6. in prooem. p. xop. ; Plin. 1. 8. c. 45, 
p. 47X. 

I Voyage dc la Boulaye, p. 157. ^ Lcttrcs edif. t. la. p. pj. 

» Hteron. in Jovinian. 1. ». c. 6, j Mercure dc France, Ffvr^ X7»7, p. »*i, 

^ Lettres^illf t. i»^p. 9|. 

9 Afhtn, L 9. p. |7|. 
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from barbarifm. I do not doubt, therefore, but thofc legifla- 
tors had a view of infpiring their people with gentlenefs and 
compaffion towards each ochev, by infpiring them with thefe 
fcntiments towards animals. W« find feveral laws amongft 
the Ifraelites which feem to have been diftated from this mo- 
five. God, in commanding to reft on the feventh day, declares 
his intention to be, to give fome relaxation to ilaves and beafts 
of labour^i* He forbids maiming of animals, or muzzling the 
ox that treaded out the corn ^ If an Ifraelite found a bird fit- 
ting upon eggs or young, he was commanded to let the dam 
go^. Mofes is not the only legiilator who has commanded the 
mild treatment of animals* We find examples of this kind ia 
the bws of many other nations ^ 

One of the moft fenfible and obvious- eSe£ts of agrkukure^ 
is, that thofe people who applied themfelves to it, were obliged 
to fettle in a particular diftrift. It has forced them to build 
boufes of fblid macerials^ and near to each other, that they 
might be better enabled tQ give mutual afitftance. It is thus 
that cities were formed. The firft mentioned in hiftory began 
in Chaldea, China, and Egypt» where the people had applied 
to agriculture from time immemorial. According to the beft 
writers^ the ftudy of politics began with th€ building of cities ^ j 
and the foundation of cities gave birth to great empires. Ac- , 
cordingly we fee that thofc people who underftood hulbandry, 
formed the firft great and powerful ftates. The Babylonian^ 
AfTyrian, and Chinefc empires, arofe in thofe parts of Afia 
where the cultivation of the foil had always been the chief oc- 
cupation of the people. Egypt is atleaft as ftriking an example 
of it, to fay nothing of the Greeks and Romans, to whom we 
may with good reafon join the Mexicans and Peruvians in the 
liew woild. All thefe nations, by their Ikill in agriculture^ 
were enabled to unite in confiderable bodies in one place. 
They bad the certain means of fiibCfting. Hunting, fifhing. 



4 Exod. Cr 23. V. rir » L€v^ c x%. v. 24. 

r Deut. c. zx. V. 6t 7. ; Esod. c. 2 j. v. 9. See le comment, du P. Calmet, 
f. r. p. X19, xxf , x%Sy x%6. t. J. p. 4x9. 

< See upon this fvihjedt a very remarkable law of an emperor of Japan. Apod 
Kaedip. hid. du Japon, r. i. p. X64. See alfo part xA, t, art. 8. 

tt Pktodeleg. 1. 3. & «. 
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and the fruits of the earth, which grow fpontaneoufly, can- 
not maintain a great number in little bounds. The nations 
therefore who had no other means of fubfifting but thefe, were 
forced to roam from place to place ; they could never afTemble 
in very great numbers, becaufe no country could then afford 
them fubGftence. Befides, thefe refources are cafual, and 
might often fail them. Agriculture alone can at once fupport 
a great number in one place^ and enable them to lay up pro- 
vifions for the time to come. It is to the difcovery and pra£Uce 
of this happy art we are indebted for all the fweets of life. 

Let us finifli this important fubjedt with a few rcflefkions 
on the unfpeakable advantages mankind derive frcwn the efta* 
blifhment of focieties. When we refle£t how difficult it muft 
have been to eftablifli, regulate, and fi^pport the body-politic> 
we cannot help regarding the laws as the mafter-piecc of hu- 
man genius. But thefe, however excellent, would not have 
been fufiicient to fecure the tranquillity and happinefs of man- 
kind. The political art has employed an engine ftill more 
powerful and more extenfive \ it is perhaps c^ all the happy 
.effeds refulting from the union of families, that which man- 
kind have felt the moft fenfibly, and from which they yet draw 
the moft frequent advantages. I am fpeaking kA thofe twa 
grand fprings of human aflions, of thofe falutary prejudices 
which have fo much force among all nations, and which often 
fupply the place of laws, and even of virtue ; the love ofghry^ 
mnd the fear of Jhame. 

We find in all civilized countries^ lavrs fpr the punilhment 
of crimes againft fociety ; but I know of no country which 
has decreed rewards to the exercife of the focial virtues, fuch 
as generofity, candour, humanity,' difintereftedaefs^ probity, 
decency of manners, &c. "- 

I obferve further, that there are certain vices,. fuch as ly- 
ing, avarice, deceit, debauchery, indecency, ingratitude, &c. 
for which the law has provided no punifliment. I even allow, 
that thefe vices are in fome fort incapable c^ being puniflied 
by the magiftrate. Yet fhould the focial virtues remain afafo- 
lutely without recompenfe, it were to be feared that few wo»ld 
* be led to pradifc them. It were ftill more hurtful to ftdety, 
:ilould men be permitted to abandon themfelves with impunity 

t« 
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to the yices I have mentioned. Manners and cuftoms, found-< 
cd on thefe tacit conventions, by which all focieties, as we hav6 
juft faid, were united, have fupplied and remedied this great 
defe£l: of the laws. 

Honour, that fentiment fo quick and delica(te, is the work^ 
the fruit of focicty. Public and private intereft h^ive concur** 
red to form it. The advantage and utility which fociety found 
to refttlc from certain fentiments, and from certain anions, led 
them naturally to regard thefe fentiments as the mod precious 
attribute of human nature. By a neceifary confequence of 
thefe fame motives, they found therafelves inclined to exprefs 
the higheft efteem and confideration for the perfons poiTe^ed of 
thefe defirable qualities. The ambition of obtaining this uni« 
verfal favour, affe£iion, and efteem, is a principle from which 
fociety has reaped the greateft benefits, a principle which has 
iiipplied the want of legal rewards for virtuous a£lions. 

With refpe£): to thofe actions which are pernicious to good 
<Mrder and public tranquillity, though no particular punifh- 
ment could be decreed by law, fociety, upon the fame principle^ 
lias equally provided that they (hould not remain unpunifhed. 
Guftom and opiniQn founded on the tacit confent of all focie* 
ties, have in all times pronounced a fentence of diflionour and 
infamy on thefe vices ; a fentence not the lefs real or formi- 
dable that it was not prefcribed by any particular law, or pro^ 
nounced by any magiflrate ; and to be fenfible of all the effica- 
cy of this, fentence, we need only refleft a moment on the fo* 
^ereign empire of cuftom and opinion, and confider how great 
is the extent of their power. 

Now, if we examine what* really happens in all countries, wc 
fhall find, that though there are no exprefs laws for rewarding 
the focial virtues, yet thofe who prikftife them never mifs their 
reward, never fail to attra£l: the public afFeftion, efteem, and 
admiration \ rewards fo much the more ibothing, and fo much 
the more powerful, as they are free and voluntary, and not the 
efie£l: of any law. We fee alfo that there are certain vitious 
actions, which, though not punifhed by magidrates, are far 
from efcaping wich impunity; they receive a real and heavy 
puniibmcnt from the fcorn, contempt, and indignation of the 

wifeft 
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wrifeft and belt part of the fbciety. Thefc fcntcnccs, I, rq>eat 
it, though they proceed not from the legiflativc power, though 
they are not inverted with the authority of the law, arc not the 
Jefs infallible in their effeft, whether by recompenfing virtue, 
by giving thofe who cultivate it all the diftindlions which arc 
(Capable of gratifying a rational felf-love, whether by puniihing 
vice, by depriving the abandoned of the greateft comforts of 
ibciety, and by fear retraining thofe mean fouls who can be 
jdeterred from vitious actions only by the dread of punifh- 
inent. 

Thefe are our thoughts in general concerning the eftablifli* 
ment of political fociety. Let us how caft our eye on thofe 
pations mofl diflinguifhed in antiquity, and obferve what was 
(heir (late and the form of their government in the ages wbicll 
;urc the fubjed of this firft pa^rt of our wort 



ARTICLE IIL 

(jf the Laws and Covirntnent oftht Babylonians and Ajjyrianu 

ASIA, without queftion, was civilized before any other part 
"^ of the world. There, Nimrod laid the foundation of the 
Babylonian, and AiTur of the Afiyrian empire, in the firft ages 
after the Jood. That of China cannot have beea much lelii 
ancient. The regions at prcfent known by tbe name of Per* 
fia, muft have been very early civilized ; for their fovereign 
Chedorlaomer *, in the days of Abraham, had fubjefted a great 
extent of country to his authority *. There were alfo at that 
time feveral ftates formed in Paleftinc, and on the banks of 
Jordan, which are dten mentioned by Mofes. The greateft 
part of thefe ftates, as it appears, were governed by kings. 
Bqt we muft fatisfy ourfelves with thefe few general hints^ 
The hiftory of Afia, for feveral age^ is almoft entirely un- 
knpwn to us. The facred books, where alone we could exf 



^ This prince is called in icriptare. King of the Elimites. This was the noft 
•sclent name of the 6rft iobabiunts of ^fcriia. See B«chait k Phale*. L 4, e» 
ao. p.154. • ~ 

* Gea. c. 14^ 
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pcft any information of fuch remote events, leave us entirely 
in the dark. 

Mofes having told us, that Nimrod fixed the feat of his cm- 
jrirc at Babylon y, defcends no lower with his narration. In the 
days of Abraham, we find Amraphel king of Shinar mention- 
ed in fcripture. This prince was probably one of the fucceflbrs 
of Nimrod. But Mofes mentions him only by the by, to tell 
us that he was one of thofe princes who entered into an alliance 
with Chedorlaomcr, to-affift him in fubduing the kings of Palc- 
ftine, who had fliaken ofi^ his yoke^. 

The facred hiflorian has obferved the fame filence as to the 
empire of Aflyria ;" he contents himfelf with faying, that Aflur 
left Babylon, and retired into that country fince called AfTyria, ^ 
where he built Nineveh, and fome other cities '. This faft may 
authorize us to make this the epocha of the foundation of the 
Aflyrian monarchy *. But Mofes gives us no further light into 
the hiflory of that (late. 

If we have recourfe to profane hiftorians, the relations they 
give us are fo obfcure, fo oppofite to one another, fo involved 
an difficulties and contradidiions, that it is impoffible to form 
mny certain judgment of the firft events which happened in the 
empires of Babylon and AfTyria. Modern writers have contri- 
ved feveral different fyftems for reconciling the contradiftory 
narrations of ancient hiilorians ; but all thefe fyflems are liable 
to fo many objeftions, that there is not one of them that can 
give us full facisfaftion. But fince it is nccefTary to chufe, I 



y Gcn^c. 10. V. le. * lb. c. 14. v. i. « lb. c. 10. v. 11. 

• Bochait, followed by fom^ other commentators, pretends that the word 
AJfur here fignifies the name of a province, and that the paflage is to be unda> 
dcrftood, as if it had been, de terra ilia (Nimrod) egrefjus eft in Agyriam^ &c. 
•• Nimrod leaving the plains of Shinar, went into Aflyria, where he built Ni- 
" ncvch," &c. Phaleg. L 4. c. xa. p. 259, x€o. 

But this opinion is oppofed by many famous writers. They have Hiown, 
ihat this explanation is inconfiftent with the very words of Mofes, and that 
we muft take the word Affur \% the Scptuagint, Jofephus, and the Vulgate 
do, for the name of one of the Tons of Sliem, and fay, that Aflur left the plains 
of Shinar, and fofmed a new edabliOiment on the banks of the Tigris, of 
which Nineveh was the capital See Perizon. orig. Babyl. c. 4. I may add, 
that one of the greateft mailers of the oriental languages has afTured me, that 
iu the verfions, Arabic, Chaldean, Syriac, Armenian, the word AJfur is always 
\n t^e nominative, and never ia the accniative, as the pardfans of the other opi* 
9ioh pretend. 
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(hall fix upon that which appears to me the moft ptobablc and 
mofl: agreeable to the ideas t have formed of theie very ancient 
times. 

It feems evident from the text of Mofes, that Babylon was 
fomewhat more dtlcient than Nineveh. It appears alfo th^t thefe 
two cities were originally the capitals of two empires, each of 
which was governed by a diftin£t monarchy Thefe two ftates 
continued feparate 440 years* 

Hiftory has not tranfmitted to us any particulars concerning 
the fovereigns who reigned at Nineveh from Aflur to Ninus : 
we know not fo much as the names of thefe ancient mo- 
narchs^. The AfTyrian empire, fo famous in antiquity, like 
other early eftablifhments, was but fmall in its beginnings <*. 
Ninus was the firft who attempted to enlarge its limits. He 
conquered the kingdom of Babylon, and laid the foundation of 
that formidable power which held Afia in fubje^ion for lb ma- 
ny ages •. 

As to the Babylonians, it appears^ that, after Nimfod^ feveti 
kings, Chaldeans by bir|h> reigned fucceffively at Babylon f* 
After them a family of princes originally from Arabia, feized 
the throne. They reckon fix of thefe, who fucceeded each o- 
ther without interruption s. tJnder the laft of thefe kings^ 
Kinus, the fovereigrt of Aflyria, attacked and defeated the Ba^ 
bylonians, feized the perfon of their king, and by that coiiqueft 
United the throne of Babylon to that of Nineveh *». This event 
happened 590 years after the flood, 1758 before the Chriftiail 
aera» I fhall give my reafons for this date in a few words. 

I place (with the greateft number of chronologers) the 
foundation of the kingdom of Babylon, by Nimrod, about 
the 150 after the flood. Almoft all ttie ancient hiftori- 
ans agree, that this kingdom had fubfifted 440 years, under 
two diiiinfl; dyriaftiesj or families, at the time the AiTyrians 

^ Diod. I. ». Init.; Juftin. 1. i.e. i. d Dion. Halicar. !. i. c. %, 

« Diod. ]\\Qi,fupta, ; Plato dc leg. 1. 3. p. fiop. 

f. JliL AJrican. ap. Synccll. p. 90. 9 Id. ibid. & p. i)x. 

*» Diod. K X. iuiL ; Jul. African, ap. Synccll. p. 9*. According to Diodorasi 
fiabylon w« not yet founded, when Niniis conquered Mcfopotamia. 'the fame 
author alfo &ys, that Nineveh was not built till after NinUs had fubdued the 
Babylonians, .It is proved from fcripture, that he was miftakcn as to the date Of 
fche foundaticn of both thefe cities. 

Vot L F took 
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took Babylon*. The firft of thefc dynafties, whofe kings 
vrcre Chaldeans, poffeffed the throne 225 years'^. The fecond 
dynafty, which was originally from Arabia, reigned 2 1 5 years. 
The total duration of thefe dynafties makes 440 years. If wc 
add to thefe 440 the 150 years from the flood to the founda- 
tion of Babylon by Nimrod, the taking of Babylon by Ninus 
will fall in the 590th year after the flood, and confequently 
in the 1758th year before the Chriftian xra. After the taking 
of Babylon, the two monarchies formed but one ftate, under 
the name of the Aflyrian empire *. From thence the kingdom 
. of Babylon was no more than a province of the Aflyrian em- 
pire, to the time that the rev.olt of the Medes gave the Babylo- 
nians an Opportunity of fliaking oflf the Aflj'rian yoke, about 
770 years before Chrift"*. 

Ninus died after a reign of 52 years, which had been one 
continued train of viftories and conquefts. He left but one 
fon by his Queen Semiramis. Ninias, (for that was the name 
of this prince), at the death of his father, was too young to reigu 
by himfelf. For this reafon, Ninus committed the adminiftra- 
ition of the government into the hands of Semiramis °. 

Semiramis mounted the throne, and took the reins of go- 
vernment into her hands in the year 1741 before Chrift*. 
This is one of the firft examples in hiftory of a throne filled by 
a woman, an example which has been followed in many 
countries. The Aflyrian empire loft nothing of its glory by 
being committed to the condu^ of a woman. Semiramis iias 
equalled, if not excelled, the greateft monarchs, in the luftre of 
her reign. We (hall not negleft, in its proper place, to give 
an account of the great anions afcribed to this princefs by an- 
tiquity ; at the fame time exploding the feveral prodigies sind 
fictions which fable, taking advantage of the great diftance 'of 
time, has mixed with her hiftory. 

i Jul. Afric. ap. SyrccU. p. 96. k Id. ibid. 8c p. 9t» 

J Id. ibid. ; Diod. 1. a. p. 114. "^ c^g part 3. book x. c. r. 

■ Diod. 1. X. p. lio. : Juftin. 1. i. c. i. & x. 

• The proof of this d.itc is this. Diod. (I. t. p. 114. & no.) f.^vs, ihat Ba- 
bylon was the firft cooqncfl of Ninus. This prince fpcnt but 1 7 years in his ex- 
pcdirions, and died' immediately aftrr; confequently Scmiramus mounted the 
throne 17 years after the taking of Babylon, which wc have placed in the year 
i7SSbefbrcCbrilh ^ 
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Semiramis was fucceeded by her fon Ninias, who afcendcd 
the throne in the year 1699 before the Chriftian aera*, and 
reigned 38 years®. From this prince to the revolt of the 
Medes, that is, for z, fpace of more than 800 years, we arc 
ignorant of what h?ippened in the AfTyrian empire. The very 
names of the fovereigns who fwayed the fceptre for fo many 
ages, are not well known p. This obfcurity is commonly a- 
fcribed to the great effeminacy into which it is pretended the 
fucceffors of Ninias were plunged *», I fhall examine the foli- 
dity of this opinion in the fecond part of this work. Let us 
nqw collefl what the ancients have left us, concerning the 
conftitutipn and form of government amongft fhe AfTyrJans and 
Babylonians. 

From the commencement of thefe two empires, the govern- 
meut was rponarchical, and the crown hereditary ^ Put it 
vould appear, that, to the reign of Ninus, thefe kingdoms had 
not much increafed or improved. This prince has been con- 
fidercd by all antiquity, as the firft monarch of Afia who had 
any knowledge of politics, or the art of reigning ^. It is to 
Ninus, without doubt, we muft afcribe the divifion of the Af. 
fyrian empire into feveral provinces and governments ; for wc 
find this inftitution fully eftablifhed ip the reigns of Semiramis, 
. and her fucceffors ^ 

We may obferve further, that in the Affyrian empire, the 
people were diftributed into a certain number of tribes ", and 
that profeffions were hereditary, that is to fay, children were 
not permitted to quit their fathers occupation, and embrace ano- 
ther *. We know not the time nor the author of this inftitu- 
jion, which froni the higheft antiquity prevailed almoft over all 
^fia y, and even in feveral other countries *. 

The Affyrians had one praftice with refpefl: to mairiage, 
worthy of our attention. This praftice however had its foun- 
dation iti that cuftom, which, we have obferved already, pre- 

* Semiramis had reigned 42 years. Diod. 1. 2. p. 134. ; Juftin. 1. i.e. 2 ; Syn- 
cell. p. 96, 97. 

o Synccll. p. 97. P Diod. 1. *. p. 136. . ^ Jnftin. 1. x. c. 1. 

«■ Diod. 1. X. p. 1 3 J. f Juftin. 1. i. c. a. ' Diod. 1. *. p. up, i^, 

tt Herod. I. i. n. »co. ; S:rab. J. itf. p. io8i. 

^ Diod. 1. X, p. 14*. y See part 3. b. i. c. :r. ' * Ibid. 
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vailed very early, and very univerfs^ly, of the hufhand*s as it 
vere purchafing his wife *. 

' Every year ^hey afflembled ii^ one place,, all the young girjg 
who were marriageable. The public crier put them up to. 
fale, one after another. The rich paid a high price for thofe; 
whofe figure feemed to them the moft agreeable, The money 
which was received for thefe, was beftowed a$ a portion with 
the more homely whom no bqdy would have fancied. For af- 
ter they had difpofed of the moft beautiful, the crier prefent- 
ed fuch as were lefs attrading, and afked if any one would 
accept of fuch an one with fuch a fum. The fale proceeded by 
coming lower and lower, and fhe was at laft allotted to hint^ 
wl)p was 'willing to accept of her with the fmalleft portion. 
In this manner all the young women were provided with hufr 
I>ands ^. This very politic and ingenious method of facilita-; 
ting and promoting marriages, was alfo pra£l;ifed by feveral 
pther nations^. 

Befides, they were not permitted to carry off the perfops 
they had purchafed, till they had given fufficient fecurity tha( 
they would marry them. If at any time It happened, that 
the parties could not agree, the mail was; qbliged to refund the 
money he had received**. It was likewife very exprefsly 
forbidden to ufe women ill, qr to carry them into any foreign 
country*. Herodotus informs us, that this wife inftitution was 
abolifhed, towards the end pf the AfTyrian monsfrcjiy ^ • 

The AfTyrians had feveral diftinft qounfels, and feveral tri- 
bunals, for the regulation of public affairs. They reckon 
fix of bpth kinds j three councils, and three tribunals., whofe 
creation and authority were different. It would feem, that 
the three councils were created by the body of the people, to 
govern the ftate in conjuuftion with the fovereign. The firft 
pf thefe threq councils was compofed of ofEcers, who had 
quitted the fervice after having fpent the beft of their days ii^ 



• Supra, p.* J. 

^ Hcrodot. I. i. n. iptf.; iElian. var. liift. 1. 4. c. i.; Nicol. Paxnaf^. ap. 
Stob. fcrm. 4x. p. 193. ; Strab. 1. x5. p. 108 1. 
c Pomp. McU, 1. X. c. a. p. 131. Mem. dcTrcv. Jan.'iyoS. p. 1x2. 
t! Herod. I. i.n. xptf. « Id. Ibid. C Ibid. 
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military employments. The nobility compofed the fecond. 
The old men formed the third ^, We are not informed what 
were the particular funftions.of thofe three councils. 

The fovereigns on their part hkd created three tribunals, to 
watch over the conduft of their pepple. The funftions of the 
fijrft of thefe. tribunals was to difpofe of the young women in 
marriage, and punifli adultery. The fecond took cognisance of 
Itheftj and the third of all afts of violence ^ 

Jt muft not be forgot, to the honour of the Babylonians, 
that they are acknowledged, by all antiquity, to have been the 
firft who made ufe of writing in their public and judicial afts *; 
but at what period, is not known. 

As to the politics and perfonal conduft of the ancient mo- 
narchs of Aflyria, if we were to judge of them by the femi- 
ments of almoft all the writers of antiquity, we could not de- 
fpife their manner of governing too much. They accufe Ninias 
of having fet a bad example, which his fucccflbrs but tod well 
imitated *^. Without pretending to vindicate this prince from a 
(hare of thofe faults which the Afiatics have always been aceu- 
fed of, the few hints which are left us concerning his admini- 
ftration, feem to me to prefent us with the model of a very wife 
and prudent government. 

The great end which Ninias had in view, was to prevent 
^1 cabals which might endanger the fafcty of the fovereign, 
o^the tranquillity pf the ftate. No meafures could be more 
wife and effeftu^ to this end than thofe which he pur- 
fucd. He comnjapded a certain number of troops to be levied 
every year, in each province. This army formed an incamp- 
men: round about the capital. At the end of the year, he 
difmifled thefe foldiers to their own homes, and commanded 
new opes to be raifed in their foom. This conduQ anfwered 
two ends. On one hand, Ninias kept his fubjeSs in obe- 
dience, by the fight of fo numerous ai? ^rmy, always ready to 
inarch to chaftife rebels at whatever diftance. On the other 
^and, by the annual change of thefe troops, the oflGcers and 

f Smb. 1. 16. p. ic8i. h Idem, ibid. p. icSi. f SyncelL p. lox. D. 

Ijf Jpilm. 1. If c. z. j Dioi. 1. %, p. ijj. 

foldiers 
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foldiers were prevented from contrafting over drift connec- 
tions, or forming feditious enterprifes. He took fpecial care 
likewife to commit the government of provinces to none but 
fuch as were entirely devoted to his perfon *, and each gover- 
nor was obliged to repair to Nineveh every year, to give an 
account of his conduft ^. 

They accufe Ninias of (hutting himfelf up continually in his 
palace °. This was no doubt a peace of wrong policy. But 
they feem to have no fufficient proof of what they further fur- 
mife, that this prince concealed his, perfon only to hide his ^ 
tices ®. On the contrary, we fin<J in thofe very writers who 
give Ninias this infamous charaftcr, feveral fafts vrhich can- 
not be reconciled with the idea they would give us of this prince. 
Thefc authors, in effeft, agree that he always took care to 
place good generals at the' head- of his armies, experienced 
governors in his provinces, and able judges in his cities; in ^ 
word, that he neglefted nothing that appeared to him necef- 
fary to preferve order and tranquillity in his dominions p j and 
that he maintained peace during his whole reign *>. What can 
be a(ked more? I am perfuaded Ninias had no other view ia 
fhutting himfelf up in his palace, and living almpft inaccefEble, - 
but to infpire his fubjefts with greater refpeft and veneration 
for his perfon. In the following books, we (hall fee, Dejoccs 
King of the Medes, who has always been confidered as the 
greateft politician of antiquity, purfuing the fame cpnduft. 

This plan of ^government, formed by Ninias, was exaftly 
followed by his fucce(rors *". We know not the detail of their 
anions. In the following books, we (hall have occafion to 
fpeak our thoughts of the fentiments of the Greek writers con- 
cerning thcfe ancient monarehs. ' 

I Djo4. I. 1. p. 235. " Nicol. Damafc. ap. Valef. excerpt, p. 41;. 

^ Diod. ibid. 5 Juft. 1. i. c. z. 

t> Dio* ibid. p Diod. I. i. p. 135. 

^ Ibid, p- IS4. ^ Diod. Juftiu. loi\ c't. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Of the Lavys and Government of the Egyptians. 

»T*HE Egyptians, of all the nations of antiquity, are moft 
worthy of our attention. We are particularly intereftcd 
in their hiftory. From them, by an uninterrupted chain, all 
the moft polite and beft conftituted nations of Europe, have 
received the firft principles of their laws, arts, and fcicncies. 
The Egyptians inftrufted and enlightened the Greeks j the 
Greeks performed the fame beneficent office to the Romans. 
Thefe lords, of the world were not afhamed to borrow from 
the Greeks the knowledge which they wanted, which they 
afterwards communicated to the reft' of mankind, and of which 
we are in pofleffion at this day. So many other confideracions 
are joined to this, that none ought to be furprifed, that I treat 
this article concerning Egypt at fome length. This nation, in 
whatever light we view it, does the greateft honour to human 
nature, of all the ancient nations. The Egyptians prefent us 
with excellent models of all kinds of laws, arts, fciences> mo- 
rals, and politics. But the more curious and interefting the hi- 
flory of this people is, it is the more to be regretted, that it i$ 
involved in darknefs and obfcurity. This may be afcribcd in 
part to the vanity of the Egyptians. Wife as they were, they 
had that weaknefs common to all nations, of priding thcmfelvcs 
on their prodigious antiquity. According to the Egyptian 
chronicles, their monarchy had continued more than one hun- 
dred thoufand years ^ . It is eafy to fee the abfurdity of thefe 
pretenfions. I have pointed out the fource and epocha of thefe 
chimerical pretenfions, in my diflertation concerning that long 
feries of ages the ancients loved to boaft of ^ More interefting 
obje£ts demand our attention. 

Egypt was one of thefe countries which were fooncft ci- 
vilized. The ancients even believed, that the Egyptians were 
the very firft people who had a regular and fettled form of 



f Augiifl. Ae civ. Dei, I. 18. t. 40. 

^ See our dificrtation at the end of tfce Uft volume. 
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government". To fay all in one word, they were cfteemcd the 
inventors of monarchy*. The facred books confirm the tefti- 
mony of profane authors, about the great antiquity of this 
kingdom. The kings of Egypt are there called the fons of an- 
cient kings y. Cham the fon of Noah is confidered as the lead« 
er of that colony^ from the plains of Shinar, which fettled in 
Egypt. 

The events which followed that epocha arc not known. 
The dates and duration of the reigns of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, are fubje£l to a thoufand difficulties, which I fhall 
not attempt to refolve. Difquifitions of that kind are quite 
foreign to my dcfign. In efFeft, it is of little importance to 
know the number of their dynafties, and the names of their 
fovereigns ; it is far more eflential to underftand the laws, arts, 
fciences, and cufloms of a nation, which all antiquity has 
regarded as a model of wifdom and virtue. Thefe are the ob- 
je£ls I propofc to examine, with all the care and exaftnefs I am 
capable of. 

It IS certain that the monarchical form of government wai 
eftablifhed amongft the Egyptians ^ from the earlieft antiqui- 
ty. This people, too, had the advantage of being governed for 
many ages by fovereigns born in the bofom of their country ** 
It would appear alfo, that, in thefe firfl: ages, this kingdom 
enjoyed long peace and great tranquillity *'. We may obferve 
further, great fteadinefs and conftancy in this nation, as to their 
laws, and form of government. Let us add, that Mneves, who 
is reckoned the firft lawgiver of the Egyptians, had, as they 
pretend, put his Jaws into writing ^. 

. After 



V Arid. prob. I. 7. c. 10. p. 437. ; Metereolog. 1. 2. c. 14. p. 548. D. ; Diodv 
hi, p. 13. 

* Plin. 1. 7. fc£l. 57. p. 415. y FiB regttm anttquorttm^-lC. c. xp. v. if . 

2 Sec Diod. 1. I. p. 13, 17. * Ibid. p. 53, 80. j Herod. 1. *. n. 100. 

b Strabo, 1. 17. p. 11 74. B. 

c Diod. I. I. p. 105. Mneves without doubt has been cfteemcd the firft Ic^- 
^flator of Egypt, bccaufe he was the firft who put his laws in writing. For be- 
fore him Vulcan, Hdius, and OGris, had given laws to Egypt, Sec Diod. 1. i. 
p. 17, 18. »Chron. Alex. p. 45. But the laws of thefe princes had not been written. 
The Egyptians, as well as all other nations, were long ignorant of the art of 
painting fpecch, and rendering it dorable. As foon as they difcovered this art, 

they 
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After thefe reflcaions, we need not be furprifcd to obfervc 
the real ftate of Egypt, about 430 years after the flood, when 
Abraham was forced by a famine to go down Into that coun* 
try«. Even then Egypt was a very flourifhing and well-regula- 
ted kingdom, able to fupport its own inhabitants, and even to 
afford relief to ftrangers. Mofes reprefents the fovereign who 
reigned at that time, as a powerful and magnificent monarch, 
furrounded with a crowd of courtiers, who ftudied to plcafe his 
tafte, and gratify his paffions «*. When Pharaoh difmifled 
Abraham, he loaded him with prefents ^ 

That we may be the more fenfibic of the fuperiority of Egypt 
over other nations in thefe firft ages, let us compare the beha- 
viour of Pharaoh towards Abraham, with that of Abimelech 
King of Gcrar towards Ifaac in fimilar circumftances* This 
comparifon will convince us of the great difference between a 
king of Egypt and a king of the Philiftines at that time. 

Abimelech is reprefented in fcripture as hardly able to make 
head againft Ifaac. The power of this patriarch alarmed him ; 
he required an oath from him that he would retire out of his 
territories. Ifaac had dug fome wells. Abimelech underhand 
jaifes difputes about them ; at laft that prince determines to go 
in perfon, and afk an alliance with the patriarch : he even 
makes him promife with an oath, that he will do him no hurt. 
The fpeech which Ifaac makes to Abimelech on that occafion, 
is mingled with taunts and reproaches ^ . On the whole, we fee, 
that he treated with the King of Gerar, at leaft as his equal. 

If we go on, and obferve the idea the fcriptures give us of 
the ftate of Egypt in the days of Jacob, we ihall difcpver ftill 
more clearly many of the marks of a powerful monarchy, 

they no doubt employed it in writing and digesting their laws. Mnevc8 pretend- 
ed to receive his laws from Mercury, (Diod. p. 19.), and the Egyptians rc^rardcd 
Mercury as the inventor of hieroglyphic writing. Plato, p. 374. E. p. 1140. A. j 
Diod. 1. X. p. 19- i Piut. t. 1. p. 73d. £• 

c Gen. c. i*. 

d Cum ita^ue ingrejus ejfet Graham JEgyptum, viderunt Mgypiti mutterem 
(Saram) quod efftt puUbra nimis^ €t nunttavtrunt ^rincifes Pbaraom, &c. Gen. 
c. IX. V. 14, IS. 

« Gen. c. i». V. 16, ao. c. 13. v. x. 

C See Gen. c. %6, v. 27 
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whofe <:on(litution and government was well regulated and tho- 
roughly underftood. We fee a kingdom divided into feveral 
provinces or departments «> a council compofed of perfons of 
the greateft wifdom and experience, wcll-chofen minifters '^ 
different prifons for the confinement of criminals », a pricfthood 
enjoying fettled revenues "f, public granaries \ a trade in 
flaves "*, and, in a word, a commerce which muft have been 
confiderable °. All thefe things fufficiently indicate a people 
who muft have been very early civilized *. 

Again, the kings of Egypt, in the times of Jacob, were fur- 
rounded with all that external pomp and fplendor which adorn 
the majefty of fovereigns in the moft polite nations. We fe^ 
a captain of the guards °, a grand cup-bearer, a chief baker p. 
Pharaoh, in order to difplay the authority with which he had 
invefted Jofeph, gave him a ring from his own finger, made 
him be arrayed in veftures of fine linen, and adorned with a 
golden chain *»j he commanded him to ride in one of the royal 
chariots, and a herald to proclaim before him, *< Bow the knee 
*< to Jofeph, and let every one acknowledge him as the ap- 
" pointed ruler of all the land of Egypt ^" All this pomp dif- 
plays the fplendor of a brilliant and magnificent court. 

We are not however to imagine, that all thofe laws and 
maxima, which have rendered" the Egyptians fo famous in the 
art of government, were the work of the firft ages of their 
monarchy. Hiftorians atteft the contrary. They have pre- 
ferved the names of feveral legiflators, who from time to time 



? Grn. c. 41. V. 45. ^ Id. il>iJ. y. 37. 

1 C. }9. V. ao. c. 40. V. 3. ^ C. 47- V. x%. 1 Ibid. 

"> C. 37. V. 18, 36. " Ibid. V. »5, i8. 

• The Mexicans and Peruvians furnilh us uith an example how quickly a 
people may be civilized. When the Spaniards arrived in Peru and Mexico, 
thefe empires were very regular in their policy. Tl'ey had good laws, were 
acqudintcd aith feveral arts and fcicnccs. The courts of their emperors were ' 
very brilliant and magnificent. Yec thefe monarchies had not fub^ded above 
^So years at moil. We reckon al>ont 6$o from the flood to the time Jacob 
iwas in Egypt. 

" Gen. c. 39. V. i. 

It is in this fenfe I imagjne we (hould underftand the office of trinceps ex* 
ercttttSy which Mofes gives Poiiphar. We know the k'uv^i of Egypt nad a guard 
of aooo chofen men, who were relieved every year. Herod. 1. x, n. itfS. 

P Gen. c. 40. Y. I, io. ^ Gen. €,41. v. 4*» •■ Ibid. v. 43. 
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augmented and improved the laws of Egypt ^ We muft only 
afTert, that this people were acquainted very early with fome 
• of the fundamental maxims of true policy. It is of import- 
ance to know what thefe maxims were. I fhall endeavour to 
reprefent them, as hiflory has tranfmitted them to us, obferving 
as much as poflible the order and epocha of each of the confti- 
tutions of which the hiftofians fpeak. 1 fhall not mention, at 
.prefent, any but fuch as we know, and have reafon to believe, 
took place in thefe ages now under our confideration. In the 
following books we fhall fpeak of the regulations eflablifhed in 
the refpeftive ages which are the fubjeft of thefe books, I re- 
ferve to the third part of this work, the reflexions which I de- 
Cgn to make on feveral laws and maxims which feem to merit 
, a more particular attention. 

We have feen, that from the beginning the throne was he- 
reditary amongfl the Egyptians ^ Their kings applied them- 
felves particularly to fettle and regulate the ceremonies of reli- 
gion. All antiquity looked upon the Egyptians as the firfl 
who paid a folemn and public worfliip to the Deity". Their 
annals gave the honour of that inflitution to Ofiris*. It is 
evident from the facred books, that the Inflitution of public 
yrorihip mufl have been very ancient in Egypt. In the days of 
Jofeph the prieflhood enjoyed great immunities. Mofes fays, 
they had received their lands from the bounty of the kingv^ 
and paid no tribute for them*. Diodorus informs us, that 
Ifis gave the property of the third part of Egypt to the priells 
for their own maintenance, and furnifhing the neccfTary facrii^ 
fices*. They held them in the highefl honour j they were 
the firfl order in the flatc, always near the perfon of the fove- 
reign ; they afTifled him with their advice and inflru£lion, and 
fomctimes with their perfons*>. The public records and ar- 
chives were committed to the cuflody of the priefls*^. In a 
word, they filled the highefl offices of the. flate, adminiflered 

f See Diod. I. x. p. loj. & ictf.; Herod. 1. a. paflim. 

« See Diod. 1. i. p. 17. 

w Herod. I. a. n. 4 ; Porphyr. ap. Eufcb. praep. cvang. 1. p. c. 10. 

^ Diod. I. I. p. 19. y Gen. c. ^ v. 2(J. Ste Herod. I. 1. o, 37. 

* Gen. ibid. v. la. a Diod. I. j. p. 15. 

* Ibid. 1. 1. p. 84.; Strab. 1. 17. p. 11 36. . c Diod. hco cltatQ, 
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juftice^, direfted in the levying taxes % had the infpeftion of 
monies, weights, and meafutes ^ . 

The Egyptians were amongft the firft who knew and ob- 
ferved this important maxim. That the union of the fexcj 
ought to be under certain regulations. They afcribed the 
laws concerning marriage to their firft fovereign 2, It ap- 
pears to have been the cuftom in Egypt to give portions with 
their daughters at marriage. We find Pharaoh (a good deal 
later indeed than the times we fpeak of) giving the city of 
Gazer as a portion with his daughter to Solomon**. The 
Egyptians were permitted to marry only one wife. • Herodotus 
fays this exprofsly*. Diodorus "^ muft then have been mif* 
informed, when he fays, that the Egyptians, except the priefts, 
might marry as many wives as they pleafed. Thefe people 
underftood the fundamental maxims of policy too well, to be 
ignorant that polygamy was pernicious to population. The 
compsjrifon of thofe countries where polygamy is allowed, with 
thofe where it is forbidden, proves this fufiiciently. We dif- 
cern the fame wife policy in the principles of the Egyptian go- 
vernment, as in that which was brought from thence by Ce- 
crops, and eftablifhed in Greece, We fee that the inftitution 
pf the marriage of one man with one woman, was one of the 
laws of that founder of Athens *. 

In confequence of this principle, adultery was puniflied with 
' ' ^Iteat feverity in Egypt. They gave the man a thoufand ftripes 
with rods, and cut oflF the woman^s nofe ^ \ the law which 
puniftied this crime, fo pernicious to fociety, was very ancient. 
It had been eftablifhed by Helius the fon of Vulcan °. The 
facred books fumiih us with a^ example of the high refpeft 
that was paid to the conjugal union in Egypt in the days of 
Abraham ^. 

The Egyptians were very refpe£lful to the fair fex ; they 
paid greater honour and obedience to their queens than tp 



d ^lian. var. hirt. 1. 14, c. 34. « Clem. Alca. flrom. I. 6. p. 758. 

f Calmet in Exod. t. a. p. 468. 8 Supra^ p. 2,1, ^ i Kings c. 9. v. 16. 

i Herod. 1. x. n. pz. k Diad. 1. x.p ^i. i Part x. b. x. c. 3. xrt. i, 

^ Diod. 1. I. p. 89, 90. 
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their kings : even amongft private perfons, the men promifed 
in their marriage-contrafts that they would be obedient in all 
things to their wives p. This cuftom arofe from the high 
refpe£l and veneration Ifis had acquired by her excellent go- 
vernment, after the death of her brother Ofiris *>. The great 
happinefs of the marriage of this Princefs with her brother, 
gave occafion to that law which permitted the marriage of bro* 
thers and fillers '• 

The ftrength and profperity of a ftate confifts in the number 
of its inhabitants. The Egyptians were very fenfible of this. 
The barbarous praftice of expofing infants to death, fo common 
in other ancient nations, was not allowed in Egypt. On the 
contrary, the Egyptians were commanded to preferve and bring 
up all their children ^. They were even obliged to ackno^fr- 
ledge for legitimate thofe they had by their ilaves^ This 
people poflefled the art of bringing up children at a very fmall 
cxpenfe ". The excellence of their climate contributed much 
to this ; for in warm countries it cofts but very little to bring 
up and maintain children. They educated them in a very 
hardy manner, and at no great expenfe *. For thefe reafons 
the Egyptians were at once very numerous and capable of un«* 
dergoing the greateft fatigues y. 

Nothing contributes more to the peace andfupport of a ftatc^ 
tjian the veneration and obedience of children to their parents. 
The Egyptian legiflators employed all the methods they could 
think of to infpire and cherifli thefe fentiments in children. 
It was with a view of preferving this veneration, even after the 
death of their parents, that the art of embalming was invented, 
This cuftom was extremely ancient in Egypt j it was pra£kifed 
in the days of Jacob *. 

With refpe£l to the police and conftitution of the ftatCi 
liiftorians inform us, that Egypt was originally divided into a 
certain number of nomes, or provinces*. This divifion muft 
have been very ancient ; for we find it had taken place iu 

P Diod. 1. I, p. 31. <I Ibid. 

' Ibid. Philo fud. dc fpec. leg. p. 780. A.; Pauf. 1. x. c. 7. 

f Diod, 1. I. p. pj.; Strab* 1. 17. p. 1179, uSo. t Diod, L i. p. 91. 

" Ibid, X ihid. y Ibid. z Gcii. c. 50. V. a, 3. 

* Diod. 1. X. p.84 ; Strabo, I. 17. p. 1135. 
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Jofeph's time^. The fame hiftorians add, that all the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt were diftributed into three clafles, priefts, fol- 
diers, hufbandmen and' mechanics ^. Strabo informs us fur- 
ther, that, in confequence of this primordial divifion, the lands 
of each province were divided into three parts, and one 'allotted 
to each clafs**. If we may believe Herodotus and Diodorus, 
the Egyptians were fubdivided into feveral other clafles *. This 
police might have taken place in the very earlieft limes. But 
tinother arrangement which Diodorus mentions, muft have 
been pofterior to the ages we are now upon : That all the lands 
were divided into three fliares, one of which belonged to the 
king, one to the priefts, and the other to the foldiers^ ; and 
th^t the hufbandmen took thcfe lands in farm for a very mode- 
rate portion of their produce s. 

We learn from fcripture, that, in the days of Jofeph, every 
inhabitant was proprietor of a certain portion of ground, 
which he was obliged to fell to the king in the feven years 
famine which afllifted Egypt**. Jofeph at that time acquired 
for Pharaoh the property of all the foil of Egypt ». The 
priefts alone were not under a necefiity of difpofmg of their 
domains, becaufe they were furniflied with a fufficient quan- 
tity of com out of the royal granaries k. Jofeph having thus 
obtained for Pharaoh all the lands, did not think it the intereft 
of his fovereign, to reduce his fubjefts to beggary. For this 
reafon he returned the people their lands, on this condition, 
fays Mofes, that they fhould pay the king a fifth part of their 
produce annually. This inftitution ftill fubfifted in the days 
of Mofes *. Herodotus and Strabo confirm thefe fadls. Hero- 
* dotus fays, that Sefoftris (who, according to our chronology, 
mounted the throne a little after the death of Jofeph) had di- 
vided all the land of Egypt amongft the inhabitants, and im- 
pofed a tribute upon each, according to the quantity he poflcfl'- 

b Gen. c. 41. v. 34, 4*. ^ Diod. 1. x. p. 84* 85. d L. 17. p. rrjtf. 

€ Herod. I. x. n, 16^. fays, that the Egyptians were divided into fcven orders, 
viz, prifftsy foldterSf Jhepherds, f-wineherdsy merchants y interpret crs^ ^n6, faijors, 
each denominated by the profeflion he followed. Ancient authors ai'c divided 
on this fubjeA. See Plat, in Tim. p. 1044.; Ifocrat. Bufirid. p. 318.; Diod. 1. 
|. p. 85.; Strabo, 1. 17. p. ix3S« 

f Diod. 1. I. p. 84. « Ihid. p. %$. b Gen. c. 47. v. 18. 

\ Jbid. V. ao. k Jbjd. v. %z, I Gen. c. 47. v. ^4, atf. 
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cd". By the manner in which Strabo fpcaks of the revenues 
of the kings of Egypt, it would (ccm that he had alfo fomc 
knowledge of this fad. He fays, that the revenue of thefc 
monarchs confifted in the tributes which they levied from the 
lands, and induftry of their fubjefts ". 

The Egyptians were exceedingly exa£k and vigilant about 
the adminiftration of juftice, believing that the fupport or 
difllblution of fociety depended entirely upon that •. Their 
higheft tribunal was compofed of thirty judges. They pla- 
ced at the head of this tribunal, the perfon who at once poflciT- 
cd the greateft fhare of wifdom, probity, and public efteem.- 
The king furnifhed thefe judges witrh every thing necefTary 
for their fupport p, fo that the people paid nothing for obtain- 
ing juftice. No advocates were feen in this tribunal. The 
parties were not even allowed to plead their own caufes. All 
trials were carried on in writing, and the parties themfelvcs 
drew up their own procefles. Thofe who had fettled this 
manner of proceeding, were very fenfible, that the eloquence 
of advocates very often darkened the truth, and mifguided 
the judges. They were unwilling to expofc the minifters of 
juftice to the bewitching charms of pathetic, afFcfting decla- 
mation. The Egyptians avoided this, by making each par- 
ty draw up the ftate of his own cafe in writing **, and they 
allowed them a competent time for that purpofe. But to pre- 
vent the protrafting fuits too long, they were only allowed to 
make one reply on each fide'. When all the evidence necef- 
fary for their information was given in to the judges, they 
began their confultations. When the affair was thoroughly 
canvafled, the prefident gave the fignal for proceeding to a 



n» L. 1. n. 109. ^ L. 17. p. 11 35. C. 

o Diod. Li. p. 85, 87. P IMd. 

<l Ibid. All this, I imagine, inu{l be nnderftood with il)me limitations, other- 
wife we muft fuppofe that Si the inhabiunts of Egypt had not only learned to 
' write, but that they had fufficienc talents and knowied^ of the laws, to draw up 
their own defences, which is not to be fuppoied. This law then mufl have been 
liable to ibme exceptions and modifications. 

We muft fay the fame thing of thofe other oNintHes, where thc^' tell us there 
&re no advocates, and that all trials are carried 00 10 writing, as in Siam, China, 
Bantam, 8cc, Jour, des Scav. x£88, Mai, p. 139.^ Anc. rcUt. des lodes 8c de la 
Chine, p. 194, *03.; Rcc. dc$ voyag. Holland, t. i. p. 351, 35*.; Mem.de 
Trev. Sept. 171 7. p. 1495, 
" ' Diod. 1. I. p. S-. 
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lentencC) by taking in bis hand a little image adorned with 
precious ftones, which hung at a chain of gold about his neck. 
This image had no eyes, and was the fymbol the Egyptians 
uied to reprefent truths Judgment being given, the preC- 
dent touched the party who had gained his caufe with this 
image. This was the form of pronouncing fentences^. Ac- 
cording to an ancient law, the kings of Egypt made the 
judges take an oath at their inftallation, that if the king 
iliould command them to give an unjuft fentence, they would 
not obey him ". 

The ufe of feals or fignets, in attefting and authenticating 
deeds, is very ancient; they were ufed in Egypt. Diodorus 
informs us, that any perfon who counterfeited the king's feal, 
had both his hands cut off'. It appears that the*ufe of 
fisals was eftabliihed in Egypt in Jofeph's time. The ancient 
ieals were commonly engraved on the bezil of the rings 
which they wore. It is faid in fcripture, that when Pharaoh 
intruded Jofeph with an unbounded authority over all Egypt, 
he took his ring from his finger, and gave it to this patriarch y. 
from this faft we have reafon to think, this ring was the 
royal feal, and that Pharaoh gave it to Jofeph, as a mark 
of the abfolute power over his kingdom with which he had 
intruded him. 

After having defcribed the manner in which juftice was 
adminiftered amongft the Egyptians, it will not be improper to 
mention a few of the laws which rendered that people fo fa- 
mous in antiquity, fome of which fubfift to this day among^ 
us *. At prefent, I fliall only fpeak of their penal laws, for 
hiftorians hardly mention any other. They fay but little of 
the civil laws of Egypt : and thofe which they have recorded, 
were made by fovereigns who reigned in much later times 
than thofe we are now treating of. I have already acquaint- 
ed the reader, that I would range them under their different 
epochas. I referve too, for the article of war, all Iaw$ rela* 



f Diod. 1. I. p. $8, 85, 87. t Ibid. p. 85, 87. 

w Plut. t. X. p. 174. C. 3C L, ,, p, 89, y Gen. C 4T. v. 41, 41. 

* Soion fentfntiis adjutus /Egypt'i facerdotunty latifque jujio modcrantint legibui^ 
Romano qtt§^ue juri maximum aaHidit firmamcntum* Amm. Marcell. i. ax. p. 346. 
See alfo part 3. b; x. c. z. 
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ting to the military ftate; they were made by SefoftriSy and I 
fliall fpeak of them in the fecond part of this work; 

The facred books atteft the antiquity and feverity of the 
|>enal laws of Egypt. There were in Jofeph's time feveral 
prifons for confining criminals*. Punifhihents were then 
extremely fevere; Pharaoh's chief baker was condemned to 
death ^. Mofes, it is true, do^^s not fpccify the crime that of- 
ficer was guilty of; but what he fays fufficiently proves, that in 
that age capital pdnifliments were eftabliflied in Egypt. Pro- 
fSme hiftorians have tranfmittcd to us a very circumftantial de- 
tail of the penal laws of Egypt, which we fhall lay before our 
readers. 

Whoever had it in his power to favc a man's life, who 
Was going to be killed, and did not, was puniflied with 
death. If he was not able to defend the perfon aflauhed, he 
was bound to inform againft the author of the violence : if he 
negleifted to do this, he was to receive a certain number of 
lafhcs, and to be kept three days without nieat^. Thus all 
the citizens were proteftors of one another, and every mem- 
ber of the flate interefted in preventing or punifliing all afts 
of violence. We may mark, even in fome of their inftitu- 
tions, the motives of which are not very obvious, an extreme 
attention of the government to the prefervation of the people. 

Herodotus tells us, that when a perfon was found dead^ 
•whiether a ftrangcr or an Egyptian, in whi»tever manner the 
accident had happened, whether he had been afiaflinated, flain 
by a crocodiki drowned in the Nilcj &c. the city neareft the 
place where the body had been found, was obliged to embalm 
it in the moft magnificent manner, and give it a mofl fump- 
tuous funeral <*. This feems to have been a very wife and po- 
litic regulation, to oblige the feveral cities to take all poflible 
precautions to prevent accidents, arid provide for the fecurity 
of their territories. It was their intereft to do this, to avoid 
-the great expence attending the embalming and burial of the 
bodies found dead, according to that law. 

Wilful murder was punifhed with death, whether the perfon 

» Gen. c. 39. V. xo. b Chap. 40. y. »», 

*^ Diod. 1. t. p. bS. d L. x» n. 93. 
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flain had been a freeman or a flave^ By this law^ the lives 
of perfons of all ranks were equally fecuredv We find a re* 
markable example of this in the adventure of Jofeph with the 
wife of Fotiphar. Jofeph was at that time the ilave of thit 
too credulous hufbandy who is reprefented by Mofes as one of 
the greateft lords in Pharaoh*s court. Though he was fully 
perfuaded that Jofeph had offered him the moft outrageous and 
provoking affront, yet, on this delicate occafion, he did not 
break out into any a£t of violence againft his flave ; he fent 
him to prifoDy that be might be tried, convi£led, and puniflied 
in a legal manner f. . . 

We cannot bellow too great praifes on this manner of think<^ 
ing and afting. The kind treatment matters were obliged to 
give their ilaves, mud neceiTarily have produced the happieft 
efFefis, by iufpiring all the members of the fociety with huipa* 
iiity, mildnefs, and mutual benevolence. 

The Egyptians had] contrived an extraordinary punifliment 
for parricides. They forced little pieces of reeds, about a fin- 
ger's length, into all parts of their bodies, and then furround« 
cd them with faggots of thorns, to which they fet fire ». 

As for thofe unnatural parents who bad killed any of their 
children, they were not put to death. The Egyptians exemp- 
ted them from the common fate of murderers, but had invent- 
ed a punifliment for them more fevere than death. Thefc 
wretched parents were obliged to hold in their arms the dead 
bodies of their murdered children, for three days and three 
nights fuccefiively, in public, amidft the guards which fur- 
rounded them**. 

Perjury was unpardonable^ and puniflied with death. The 
Egyptians efteemed this crime equally injurious to the gods and 
men : to the gods, by bringing their majefty into contempt 5 to 
men, by deftroying the ftrongeft bonds of fociety, fincerity, 
and good faith J. 

A calumniator was condemned to the fame punifliment 
the perfon would have fufFered if the accufation had proved 
true''. 



< Diod. I. X. p. 88. f Gen. c. 39. ▼. itf, Bcc. t Diod. I. 1 . p. 88. 

^ lUid. i Ibid. p. 87. k Ibid. p. 88, 
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Thofc Who difcovercd any fecrets of the ftatc to its enemies, V, 

bad their tongues cut cut^ 

Thofe Who counterfeited the current coin, the king's fcal, 
or the feals of private perfons, together with fuch as ufed faUe 
weights or faife meafures, were condemned to have both their 
hands cut off™. 

' Public notaries who had forged falfe deeds, or who added 
tny thing to, or fupprefied any part of die writings they ha,<l 
ceceived to copy, were condemned to the fame punifliment. 
)rhus every one was puniflied in that part which had b$ea tbe 
inftrument of his crime ^. 

The laws againft all attempts on the honour and chaf^ity of 
women, were very fevere. Whoever violated a free woman, 
was made an eunuch ^ I have already mentioned the puniih- 
ment of adulterers **. 

The condud of th^ Egyptians towards pregnant women who 
had been condemned to death, does honour to their equity and 
wifdoiiu They delayed the execution till after they were dc* 
livered ^. This law, fo agreeable to humanity and right reafon, 
has been adopted by the Greeks, and by all civilized nations in 
general'. 

» That trial which the chara£ker of every Egyptian under- 
went , immediately after his death, may, I think, be ranked 
amongft their penal laws. It is generally known, how much 
the ancients were concerned about the difpofal of their bodies 
after death. To be deprived of burial, was confidercd as the 
yeateft of calamities. In Egypt no one could hope for the 
honours and advantages of a funeral, but by virtue of a pu- 
"Wic and folemn decree. The tribunal which pronounced thefc 
awful decrees, was compofed of forty judges ^ As foofl as a 
man died, his friends informed that court of the time they de* 
figned to bury him. The judges affembled on the day appointed. 
The law permitted any perfon to accufe the deceafcd. If he 
was convidied of having lived ill, he was rqfufed the honours 
of burial. On the contrary, if no reproach was iixed upon 

I Diod. 1, I . p. 8p. m Ibid. P Ibid. ^ Ibid. 

P Snpra, p. j;x. q Diod. 1. i. p. 88. ^ pi^t. x, % p. 551. D, 

i Diod. 1. X, p. 103. 
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his memory, they pronounced his panegyric with a loud voice, 
and buried him honourably ^ The ancients have remarked, 
that) in thefe funeral orations, they never once mentioned th^ 
rank or family of the deceafed. All the Egyptians believed 
themfelves equally noble; nobility of birth or blood was a thing 
unknown amongft that people ". 

The moft furprifing and admirable circumftance of thi* 
public inqueft is, that even royalty was not exempted from it : 
kings, as well as others, were fubjefted to it. As long as they 
lived, they had fo profound a veneration for their facred per- 
fons, that they never ventured to condemn any-- of their aci 
tions; but this did not fcreen them from that trial all were 
obliged to undergo after death. On the day appointed 
for the royal funeral, a public audience was held, according 
to law, where all complaints and accufations were received 
againft the deceafed monarch. The manner of proceeding 
was. The priefts began the folemnity with pronouncing 
his panegyric, and celebrating his good a£tion$. If the mo- 
narch had really reigned well, the innumerable multitudes 
.who attended, anfwered the priefts with loud acclamations; 
but a general murmur enfued if he had reigned ill; and fomf 
kings have been deprived of burial, by the decifion of the 
people ^. 

This cuftqm of judging their kings after their jde^th, may 
be traced up to the earlieft ages of the Egyptian monarchy^. 
It appeared to the Ifraelites fo wife a pra£):ice, that they in part 
adopted it. We fee in fcripture, that the kings who reigned 
ill, ver^ not buried in the fepulchre of their fathers 2. Jofc- 
phus informs us, that this cuftom was alfo obferved in the timp 
pf the AStaontm princeis \ 

' ? IHod. 1. I. p. 103. u Ibid. p. 8 J, 14. 

X Diod. I. I. p. §1. 4.fcq. y Ibid. p. 84. lin. 65,* 

^ X CHron. c. :ix. v. xp, %6» c »4. v. %$. c. x8. v. 27. x Kings c. «x. f. %$• 
f Aotiq. L 13. c. 2.3. • ' • 
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ARTICLE V. 

Of the Laws and Government of Greece. 

HP H E glory of a nation is not always to be meafured by 
the number of its people, or extent of its provinces. 
TTie whole territories of ancient Greece were not fo large as 
two of the beft provinces of France; and yet the hiftory of 
fio nation of antiquity has excited fuch eager and univerfal 
curiofity. The Greeks a£ked the fame glorious part in Europe 
the Egyptians did in Africa. This nation prefents to an in- 
quiHtive mind, the mod precious monuments of antiquity, the 
mod furprifing events in hiftory. By whom are thefe things 
prefented? By writers of the moft uncommon merit, by hi- 
ftorians who had the happy talent of making events, incon- 
fiderable in themfelves, appear important and interefting^. 
The fubje£l is noble and extenfive ; but fo much has already 
been wrote upon it, that it will not be neceflary to treat it at 
full length. We fliall chufe only the moft ftriking and moft 
authentic events. 

We cannot depend upon the firft part of the Greek hiftory. 
Though the antiquities of this country have been tranfmitted 
to us by its natives, who ought to have been beft acquainted 
with its hiftory; yet it muft be owned, they give us but a very 
confufed idea of the primitive ftate of that part of Europe. The 
|a£ls arp fo much difgujfed by fables, that it is very diffi.cult to 
difcern the truth. Yet as thefe fables had a foundation in hi- 
ftory, we muft make ufe of them for thefe remote ages. 

The Greeks had the fame vanity with other nations. If we 
Ibdieve their popular traditions, their antiquity was immemo- 
rial; they not onjy boafted of being the firft inhabitants of 
.that country, but that they had from all ages, if we may io 
feeak, inhabited it* The Athenians boafted that they were 



b Wc need no other examples of this than thofc trifling wars in Pclcponncfus 
and other places, which no body would have regarded, had it not been for the 
fo|>crior art of their hidoriaos. > 
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as ancient as the fun ^. The Arcadians pretended they were 
blder than the moon**: the Lacedaemonians called themfelves 
the fons of the earth ^, &c. Such in general was the madnefs 
of the ancients on this fubjc£l of the origin of their refpec- 
tive nations! They loved to lofe themfelves .in an abyfs of 
ages, which feemed to approach eternity. We can fay nothing 
at all certain concerning the origin of the Greeks, but what 
we learn from fcripture. Mofes is the only faithful guide in 
the hiftory of the firft peopling of countries. The tenth and 
deventh chapters of Genefis diffufe more light on that fubje£^> 
than all the writings of profane hiftorians, which, on this head, 
are nothing but a heap of confufion, conje£tures, and contra* 
ds£tions. 

It is evident to a demonftration, that the weft was peopled 
from the eaft. Javan the fon of Japhet, and grandfon of Noah, 
is undoubtedly the ftem of all thofe people which were called 
Greeks^. The fcriptures inform us, that the pofterity of. this 
patriarch fettled near the weftern fliores of the Lefler Afia^. It 
is probable, they would not be long in paffing from thence to* 
the continent of Europe**. 

We find feveral nations anciently fettled in Greece, of whofe 
origin and hiftory we have not the leaft knowledge. Such 
were the Pelafgi, the Aones, the Hyantes, the Lelegi, the 
Carians, the firft inhabitants of Arcadia, Attica, &c. Of 
all thefe ancient colonies, the Pelafgi were the moft confidcr- 



« Menander Rhetor, apud rhetor. Grace, vctcr. edit. Aid. 1508. in fol. 
p. 604. 

d Ovid. fad. 1. 2. v. xpc; Lucian. de aftr. n. 26.; Menand. Rhet. 
Iqcq cit, 

c Panfan. 1. 3. c. i. Let us obferve, that thefe 6oe opinions were only- 
current among the vulgar. The fine geniufes amongft the Greeks always treated 
them with contempt. None but the declaimers or fophifls mentioned them for 
the fake of popularity. See infra § i. note •. p. 67. 

f The name of lonians was common to all the people of Greece. It is re- 
markable, that the letters of the Hebrew word p» Javau without the points form 
the word Ion, See Bochart. Phaleg. 1. 3. c. 3. 

Let us obftrvc further, that the Indians, who often mention Alexander in 
their poems, call him Javan Raja, king of the Javans. Lcttr. cdif. t. x6, 

p. Z^G, 

» Gen. c. 10. V. 4, 5. ; Jof. antiq. 1. i.e. 6. inic, 
K See Ic Clerc in npt. ad Hcfiod. p. x9, ^9. 
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able K In the remoteft antiquity we meet with the Pelafgi, 
not only in feveral parts of Greece, but in the ifland of Crete^ 
in Italy, and eren on the coafts of the leflcr Afia K 

The ancients have left us nothing facisfa6tory concerning 
the origin of the Pelafgi. Some tell us, that this people were 
originally from Arcadia, and that they derived their name from 
one Pelafgus, who had taken pofTeffion of fo great a part of 
Peloponnefus, that the whole country was called from him P^- 
h/giaf and the people Pelafgi K But the variety of the ftories 
given us by writers concerning this prince, is a proof of their 
ignorance of his origin and country*"*. Others, without pre- 
tending to difcover the origin of the Pelafgi, fay, that they de- 
rive their name from their unfettled wandering manner of life % 
which feems to me the moft probable opinion «. 

Next to the Pelafgi, the Carians feem to hare made the 
grcateft figure in thefe firft ages in Greece. We fee them 
fpread over the iflands of the Archipelago, and the coafts of 
the Leflcr Afia in the earlieft times. It remains to examine, 
•whether the Pelafgi and Carians were originally one colony, 
or whether the Pelafgi were defcended from Javan, and the Ca- 
rians from the Phoenicians, that is, Canaanites, who very ear- 
ly failed thofe feas which feparate Europe from Afia. The lit- 
tle hopes of fucceeding in this inquiry, difTuades me from en- 
gaging in it ^. 

All that we know is, that the inhabitants of Greece lived 
originally without intercourfe or connexion with each other. 
There were no laws, no fuperior power to unite them; every 
thing was determined by mere flrength and violence p. It 
would be difficult to believe the extreme barbarity of the firfl 
Grecians, if we had not the teflimony of their own writers *>. 



i Scrabo, 1 S. p. 337* C. 

1c Herod. 1. x. n. 50, et fcq. ; Dion. Halicarn. 1. i. p. 14. ; Strabo, 1. ^. p. 
337, ct feq. 

1 Hcfiod apud Strab. 1. 5. p. 338. ; Appollod. 1, *. p. 59.; Stephaq. Byzant. 
vote nsX«0V<«, p. S39-; Paufan. 1. 8. c. 4. 

"» ^ec Bannier, cxplicat. des fables, t. 6, p. 30. 

n Dion. Halicarn. 4; i. p. ii.; Strabo, 1. 5. p. 339^ 

o Sec les mem. dc I'acad. des infcript^ t. 9. mem. p. Z13. t. »z. hid. p. 14. 

P Tbucyd. 1, 1, p. X, 3.; Strabo, L 3. p. X38. 

<1 !^fchyl. in Prom. viu£to, v. 44*.; OccU. Lucan. c. 3. p. 530. in opufcuJ. 
HiTthol. Sec aifo Is Clerc, in oot, ad HcHvd. p. 37. 
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Who could imagine, that that ingenious people, to whom £u<» 
rope is indebted for all its knowledge, were defcended from fa« 
vages, who wandered in the woods and fields, without laws or 
leaders, having no other retreat but dens and caverns **, without 
the ufe of fire ^, or of food proper for men ' ; nay, fo ferocious 
as fometimes to eat each other **. A journey fo long and diffi* 
cult as that betwixt Afia atid Europe muft originally have been, 
together with the tumult and confufion attending new fettle« 
ments, made the greateft part of the defcendents of Javan lofe 
all the remains of knowledge which had been preferved after 
the deluge *. 

A country fo fair and pleafant as Greece is, mufl very foon 
have invited feveral of thefe numerous adventurers to take pof- 
feffion of it. Accordingly, this part of Europe, in thefe firft 
ages, was the fcene of many changes and revolutions- We arc 
ignorant, no doubt, of the greateft part of thefe very diftant 
events. We know only, that, about the time of Abraham, 
Bear 2000 years before the Chriftian sera, a colony came from 
the eaR, and took poflcflion of Greece. Europe at that time 
was but thinly pe9pled. A fmall handful of men would be fuf« 
ficient to fubjeft large countries f- The leaders of this new co* 
lony were thofe princes, fo famous in ancient hiftory, under the 
name of Titans, Saturn, Jupiter, &c. Thefe ftrangers, ha- 
ving feized upon Greece, fixed there the feat of a very extent 
five empire. 

^ Ovid, metam. I. i. t. xxx.; PUa. i. 7. fe£t. 57. p. 4x3.; Pauf. 1. 8. c. t4 
p. 599. 

f See the follovriag book,- init. ^ Ibid. 

w Hyrgin. fabl. x74. p. 319. ; Schol. Pindar, ad Pyth. 4. v. X07. p. an9. ; A- 
cad. des infcript. c. 5. m. p. 118. t. 9. m. p. 203. 

* A very fimple comparifon may make us conceive hW the fir(l Colonies 
which came from Afia to Europe might lofe the greated part of their know- 
ledge. Let us fuppofe a hundred perfons, men and women, who hkd left a ci« 
viiized country, cad upon a defert ifland, and refolved to fettle in it. Thef 
would prefently find chemfelves in want of every thing, and obliged to fup'ply 
thefe wants by very coarfe expedients, and for want of praftice would foon 
forget the arts ufed in their native country. A fpirit of difcord and independ- 
ence would creep in amonglV them ; they would loon disband, and fall at once 
into the greateft mifery and the grolicft ignorance. See gcA. hift. des voy. t. xi. 
p. io5, 107. 

t The conqueft of America by the Spaniards renders this afleriion pi^bablc. 
The Tiuns, as we (hall (ee hereafter, came trotn a civilized Conntfy in conb- 
parifon of that they invaded. This w«u at kafl i%% years after the delogCi 
according to the Hebrew chronology. 

It 
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It i« di£Gfcult to difcover, from what part df the eaft thefc 
cx)nqucrors caiiic, who were fo famous in the ancient times of 
Greece. Did ihey come from Scythia, Phrygia, Phoenicia, or 
Africa ? Thefc queftions are by no nieans determined. I am 
bf opinion, they came from Egypt 5 and here are my reafons 
for that opinion. 

Herodotus aflures us, that the worfliip of the greateft part 
of the firft gods that were adored in Greece, came from Egypt*. 
He excepts only Neptune, and fays farther, that this worfhip 
ifras derived from Libyan Saturn, Jupiter, Ceres, &c. were 
the firft gods df Greece. It is tery prdbable, that the Titans 
introduced thefe gods into Greece, and confequently, that 
thefe princes came from Egypt; for the worfhip of Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Ceres, &c. was eftablifhed in Egypt, time im- 
memorial *. The leaders of colonies do not change their reli- 
gion with their country 5 but, when they have, made good their 
fettlemenc, they endeavour to eftablifli their religion. This hap- 
pened in Greece. All the different leaders of colonies which 
fettled there from time to time, introduced the religion of the 
countrfes from wherice they came. Some of thefe leaders them- 
felves had divine honours paid them. I imagine the Titans 
were the firft who enjoyed this diftinfliion. The Greeks con- 
ceived fo high a veneration for the memory of thefe conquerors, 
that at laft they confounded and identified them with the divi- 
nities they had introduced from Egypt into Europe. Mankind, 
in thofe days of darknefs, voluntarily deified thofe who had 
communicated to them any necefTary and ufeful piece of know- 
ledge *, and it was the Titans taught the Greeks the firft ele- 
ments of the arts and fciences ^. This is another proof, that 
thofe princes came from Egypt, where human learning feems 
to have arifen, and been brought to perfection fooner than in 
any other country. 

It appears further, that thefe firft colonies did not contribute 
very much to civilize Greece. The Titans, it is true, brought 
fomc feeds of ufeful knowledge into that part of Europe ^ ; 

' s-L. 2. n. so. See alfo Diod. 1. x. p. zo^. T Ibid. 

» Diod. 1. I. p. 17. a Sec Diod. 1. 5* P- jSi. 

bibid. p 374» ^c, 381,. &c.; Paufan. 1. >. c ii. 
c See part ». t>ook a. fe£t. a. c. i. 

, Vol. I. I but 
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but thefe firft feeds did not thrive in that foiL The monarchy 
founded by theie foreign princes was but of ihort duration* 
After the death of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, the family o£ . 
Saturn had no heirs in the right line, and the vaft empire which 
they had conquered and formed fell to pieces^ and Greece funk 
again into anarchy, ignorance, and barbarifm. It happened thensi 
as it would certainly happen in America now, if the Europeans 
fhould abandon it. The greaieft part, if not all the natives, 
would return again into their forcds, and become favages. 

The government of the Titans in Greece produced but icw 
good efFe£ts. This was owing partly to its fhort duration, and 
partly to their manner of life. Thefe conquerors neither built 
nor inhabited towns**. We do not hear fo much as of one city, 
founded by them. They lived in tents, which they ufually 
pitched on mountains and other places fortified by nature. It 
was not at all furprifmg, that, after the extinflipn of thefe mo« 
narchs, the Greeks fo eafily returned to theiribrmer habits. 

The honour of civilizing Greece was referved for thofe colo* 
nies, who, fome time after the extinftion of the I'itans, went, 
from Egypt and Phoenicia into that part of Euiope; In the 
fpace of two ages at mod, feveral ftrangers at the hcjid of diffe- 
rent colonies arrived fucceflively in Greece, and poffefled them- 
felves of diiferent diftrifts, of which they became t^je fovereigps* 
Thefe new chiefs at that time praftifed in Greece what has, 
been fome time or other pra£lifed in all nations^ and is flill 
daily praftifed in America ^ They colleded fome vagabond 
and wandering families, prevailed upon them to unite and live, 
in fociety, taught them the moft ufeful and neceflary arts of 
life, built them houfes, gave them laws, and brought them to 
fubmit to government. Thefe fettlements were attended with 
happier and, more lafting ponfequences than the fliort-lived em- 
pire of the Titans. 

The chief circumftanccs of mofl of thefp events are pretty well 
known to us. We can tell nearly in what age the feveral lead- 
ers of thefe new colonies lived ; particularly Ogyges, Inachus» 



d Hygin. fab. 148... 

« Hi{l. Acs Incas, 1. 1. p. 20, %%,\ Ifottv. JcUt, dc la France equinox, p. 13. | 

'JUttr. edif. ^afmi. 
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C^cropfs, Cadmus, Leiex, and Danaus. By thttc chiefs the 
kingdoms of Athens, Argos, Sparta, and ThebcJ, were found- 
ed one after another. We fliall endeavour to unfold thefe event* 
ki their propei* time and order. This will reduce what I have 
jfo fay of Greece in thi^ firft part of my work to a few objedls. 
I fliall fpeak only of two of thefe kingdom^ at prefcnt, thofe of 
Athens and Argos, and I have but a few words to fay of each 
of thefe. The other kingdoms of Greece were ndt fouhded iii 
the ages we tat iiotr confidering. 

§ I. 

ATHENS. 

A Then 5 withoiit doubt was one of the firft ftatcs of Greece 
, that had a regular form of government, ^s Attica was but 
a dry and barren country^ it was not expofed to the jealoufy 
ef its neighbours, and confequently little liable to revolutions* 
Its firft inhabitants ftill kept poflefEon of their native foil f. 
This gave occafion to their extravagant boafts of their anti- 
quity. They pretended they had fprung from the foil they in- 
jbabited, like plants or other vegetables. They had even adopt- 
ed a name to characterize this ridiculous pretenfion. They cal- 
led themfelves Jutochthojtes *, a name which mightily pleafed 
and flattered the vanity of the Athenians. 

It is hot poffible to determine precifely when the Athenians 
began to have a fettled form of government. The moft pro- 



f Herod. I. 7. n. iffr.; Thucyd. I. i. p. 3. ; Juftin. 1. i. c. d. 

• Avr^xft^U* This faronrite epithet of the Athenians fignifics only peoplt 
lorn in the country -where they live^ in oppofition to Grangers. The common peo- 
ple of Athens perverted this to fignlfy people fprung from the earth. See what 
Plato makes Socrates fay on this matter, in MeneKcn, p. 518. See aifo Ifoc. in 
panzg p* 65- J Cicer. orat. pro L. Fiac. r x6, 

I/berates tells as, people of fenfe at Athens took this word in a more moderate 
fenie : they underftood by that epithet, that Athens was the mo(l ancient of the 
Greek cities, and that it had been built by thofe who, time immemorial, had been 
eftablifhed in the country known by the name of Attica, Ifoc. in panaeg. p. 64, 
65, See alfo Herod. 1. 7. n. i(Si.; Suid. voce At;T#>5^#irifi t. i. p. 389.; A- 
cad. des infcript, t. 23. m. p. 1x6, 

Hiftory, as we (hall fee, deftroys even this laft pretenfion. Few things arc 
Vettcr known than the time of the building of Athens. 

I 2 ba^le 
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bablc opinion is, that Ogyges was their firft king <; but we 
know not who this Qgyges was, nor ^he country from whence 
he came. It is eyident, notwith (landing ^irhat is faid by fome 
Greek autl^or§, that he was npt a native of Greece. His 
name is a fufficient evidence that he was a ftranger \ But 
we cannot determine whether he came frop Egypt, from Phce- 
siicia, or from fome province of the Lcfler Afia ». We know 
nothing of his a^^ions, but that he had a fon by Tbebe the 
daughter of Jupiter, named SletifinuSf who built the city of 
Eleufis ^. They name feveral kings between Ogyges and Ce- 
crops ; bqt we are quite ignorant of their hiftory K In the reigq 
of Afteus, the laft of thefe unknown princes, Cecrops arrived 
in Attica at the head of an Egyptian colony, 1582 years before 
Chrift ". It is here, properly fpeaking, the hiftory of Athens 
begins. We refer the fequel of it to |he fecond part of our 
work. 

The age of Ogyges, which may be fixed about 1831 years 
before the Cbriftian sera, was very remarkable for an inun- 
dation which happened in Greece. This event, fo famous 
in antiquity, under the name of the deluge of Ogyges j hap- 
pened about the year 1 796 before the Cbriftian aera. We 
have juft now faid, that from that prince to Cecrops we have 
no connefted hiftory of the kings of Attica. The ancients 
attributed this filcnce to the ravages of that deluge. Some 
have even affirmed, that Attica was depopulated by it, that it 
lay wafte near two hundred years °. But this fad is by no 
means proved 5 on the contrary, it is evident from the teftinio- 
ny of all antiquity, that this was only a paffing inundation oc- 
cafioned by i;hc overflowing of the lake Copais, whofe outlets 
at that time were ftopped up ®. This overflowing drowned fomq 
villages in Boeotia and Attica p 5 but the country in genc- 

\ 8 Eufeb. chron. 1 a. p. Ud. ; Tatian. p. 174.; Etym. mag. v<fce Clyvyq* 
It would fcem he was king of Bueotia too, Pauf. 1. p. c. 5.; £tym. mag. loco 
cit. 

It Bannier, expl. des fab. t 6. p. 58. i $ee Biancliini hid. uiiiverf. p. »8tf. 

k Pauf. I. X. c. 38. p. pj.; Eufcb. prsep. cvang. 1. 10. c. 10. p. 489. C. 

1 Pauf. h I. C. 14. Tub fin.; Ariton. liberal, metam. c. 6. 

ra Pauf. 1. I. c. X.; Diod. 1. 1. p. 33. 

rt Afric. apiid Eufcb, przp. evang. 1. lo. c. lo. p. 490. A. 

^ Stnbo, i. ^. p. 6*3. PiJtrabo, 1. p. p. ^24. 5 Pauf. 1. 9. c. 24. init, 

ral 
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ral ftill continued to be inhabited^ As to the events which 
happened in it, I have already faid they are totally unknown 
to us. I now proceed to the eftabliftiment of the kingdom of 
Argps, whofe origin and biftory ^xc fome^vhat better knowp. 

J, IL 
A R G O St 

THE kingdom of Argos, one of the firft that was formed 
in Greece, was founded by Inachus *». Ancient tradition! 
inafecs this prince the fon of Oceanus and Thetis^; the meanr 
ing of which is, that he came by fea into Greece. It is pro- 
bable Inachus cam« from Phoenicia, as his name feems to in- 
dicate t. This prince fixed in the Peloponnefe in the year 
1822 before Chrift. The fequel of his biftory is little known, 
only that he had two fons, Phoroneus and -^gialeus, from his; 
janarriage with bis fitter Melifla ^ Phoroneus, being the eldeft, 
inherited the kingdom of Argos «. -ffigialeus founded a fmall 
ftate in Peloponnefus, called afterwards the kingdom of Si- 
cyon ^, It does not appear that Inachus had any fettled ha- 
bitation, but lived in tents like the Titans we have already 
,fpoke of^ 

Inachus only laid the foundation of the kingdom of Argos, 
bis fon Phoroneus brought it to perfcftion. Ke affembled the 
people who wandered in the neighbouring woods and moun- 
tains, perfuaded them to leave thefe gloomy receffes, and build 
houfes near each others. By thefe means this prince built a 
city and feveral villages *. It was not enough to colleft thefe 
favages together, and perfuade them to live in fociety ; it was 
alfo neceffary to teach them the means of procuring fubCftence 
after their union. Phoroneus applied himfelf to this. He be- 
gan by teaching his new fubje£ts an eafy and commodious me- 



fl Strab. 1. 8. p. 578 ; OccU. Lucan. c. 3. in opufcuL mythol. p. 530. 

f ApcU'id. !. z imi. 

f B.-nii'i, ex'plic. dch fab. t. 6. p. 39.; B t\. univ. t. 7. p. 401. 

t Ar i'.'^' 1. 1. i*/j7 ; Hygin. fab. I'jj. 

u A; oWnCi. I X h'ft. ' * Jb-d. Y S'Jj-ra, p. dj. z Pauf. I. ». c. 15. 

i la ::;icl.; Pirn. 1. 7. fcft. 78. p. 431.; Auouyai. de Lacrcd. ?. i. p. 8;. 

thod 
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thod of procuring and making ufc of fire*>. He alfo inffrudk- 
cd them in the means of obtaining and preparing provifions^ 
and, no doubt, taught them fevcral other arts, the particular! 
of which are unknown to us. Still further to fecurc the peace 
and happinefs of his people, he gave them laws% and ereded 
tribunals in each diftrift for the adminiftration of juftice<>. In 
a word, in order to foften and citilize their favage minds, he 
learned them to honour the Deitjr by public and folemn wor- 
fhip, he inftituted facrifices, and confecrated altars*. Such 
important fervices made Phoroneus be looked upon by pofterity 
as one of the greatcft men who had appeared in Greece ^^ and 
the greateft king of that part of Europe*. 

After the death of Phoroneus, his fon Apis fucceeded to thfc 
throne** 5 and the kingdom of Argos was for a confideraUe 
time governed by a race of kings defcendcd from* this family. 
They reckon nine of thefc kings from Inachus to Gelanor. 
Danaus coming from iEgypt, deprived this lad of his kingdom, 
in the manner I ihall relate in the fecond part of this work^ 
Thcfe firft kings were called Inachida^ to diftinguifti them 
from thofc who fucceeded Danaus. As their reigns contain 
little remarkable, I do not think it neceflary to give any ac- 
count of them^ 

Let us now proceed to more general and interefling objefts; 
to confider mankind in a new point of view ; to examine what 
were the confequences of the eftablifhment of government and 
laws, with regard to the arts, fcienccs, commerce, and navi- 
gation 5 and to fee, with refpefl: to war, the eiFcfts which am- 
bition has produced in it, and the progrefs which that fatal 
pafEon has made in the military art : in a word, let us follow 
the footfteps of the human mind, and endeavour to form a juft 
idea of the ftatc of mankind in thcfe remote ages, from the 
few hiflorical monuments which remain. We fhall begin with 
arts* . 



b Pauf. 1. 1. c. 19. 

c Clem. A!cx. t. I. p. 84.;-Tatian. p. 274 ; Eufcb. chron. 1. a. p. 6$, 

d Eufeb. ibid.; Syncell. p. 67. & 1x5. ^ Hygin. fab. 143. & xx%, 

f Plat, in Tim. p. 1043 ; Ciem. Alex. t. i. p. 380. 

% Hygin. fab. 143.; Plin. 1. 7. fcft. 57. p. 41 x. 

k Apollod. 1. 2. p. 59.; Stephan. Byzauc. vce Ajria, p. pj. 
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BOOK II. 

Of. Arts and Manufadures. 

TH E invention and improvement of arts was one of 
the firft and happieft fruits of the reunion of families, 
and inftitution of government. Neceflity was the firft' 
preceptor of mankind. Neceffity taught them how to employ 
the hands which Providence had given them, and to ufe the 
gift of fpeech which they had received in preference to all the 
other creatures. But thefe firft difcoveries would never have 
Ijcen brought to any great pcrfeftion without the reunion of 
families, and the inftitution of laws and government. By 
means of thefe the firft rude inventions, the effeas of chance 
or neceffity, were brought to perfeftion by degrees. Accord- 
ingly we find, that the'difcovery and improvement of arts are 
afcribed to thofe nations which were firft formed into regular 
fiates and governments. It is by long experience, and by com- 
municating their thoughts and obfervations to one another, that 
tnankind has acquired the knowledge of that great multitude 
of arts which civilized nations have long enjoyed. 

We cannot doubt that many arts were known and pradlifed 
before the deluge. Mofes tells us, that Cain built a city*; 
that Tubal-Cain underftood the art of working metals, parti- 
cularly iron ^, and his brother Jubal was the inventor of mufi- 
cal inftruments, &c. ^. But the greateft part of thefe arts 
perifhed in the deluge. Even thofe which were preferved by 
Noah and his fons, could not be of any great fervice to thofe 
firft men who repeopled the earth. The confufion of tongues, 
and difperfion of families followed fo foon after the deluge, that 
the greateft part of the defcendents of Noah had not fufficient 
time to make themfelves mafters of the arts ^hich he could 
have taught them. Befides, the long journeys they undertook 

. f.Gcn. c. It. ▼. 17. ^ Ibid. r. %%, ' c Ibia. t. zi. 

after 
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after the difperCon, made them forget what they bad learned 
for want of praftice. All this is acknowledged by the beft 
writers of antiquity. They unanimoufly declare, that the arts 
were loft in the deluge, and that it was a very long time before 
they were difcovered again, becaufe the earth was almoft a 
defert, and the firft men had little communication with one 
another *>. I hnve already had occafion to take notice of the 
extreme ignorance and barbarity of mankind in thefe firft ages^. 
They were ftrangcrs to the moft common and (imple notion^j 
and unacquainted with thofe arts which we cfteem the moft nc- 
cefiary to life. 

Is it not, for example, aftonifhing, to think that there was 
a time when a great part of mankind knew nothing of fire, and 
were quite ignorant of its properties and ufe ? This, however^ 
is a truth attefted by the moft ancient and moft unanimous 
tradition. The Egyptians f, Perfians*, Phcenicians**, Greeks^, 
and feveral other nations'^, acknowledged that their anceftors 
were once without the ufe of fire. The Chinefe confefs the fame 
of their progenitors*. However incredible thefe faSs may ap- 
pear, yet they are confirmed by what fcveral writers, both an- 
cient and modern, have declared of nations who were their 
cotemporaries, and in this ftate of ignorance and barbarity 
when they knew them. Pomponius Mela ^^ Pliny ■, Plu- 
tarch*^, and other ancient authors p, fpeak of nations, who, at 
the time they wrote, knew not the ufe of fire, or had but juft 
learned it. Fafts of the fame kind are attefted by feveral mo- 
dern relations. 

The inhabitants of the Marian iflands^ which were difco- 
Vered in 1521, had no idea of fire. Never was aftonifhment 



d Plato dc leg. 1. 3. p. 804, 805. « Sec above, b. i. p. 3. 

f Died. 1. I. p. 17. 8 Saiichoniat. apud Eufeb. p. 34. O. 

* Bannier, explic. des fabl. t. 3. p. aoi. 

I Diod. 1. 5. p. 384.; Pint. t. z. Pi 8«. E.; Pauf. 1. 2. c. ap. 

k Sec Hefiod. op. v. 50.; Lucrct. 1. 6. v. 953.; Virgil, gcorg. 1. i. Y. I3r. 
9c 13?.; Dud. 1. I. p. 12. 1. 5. P- 381.; Vitruv. 1 2. c. i.; Plut. t. a. p. 95^» 
iB.; Porphyr. de abft. 1. i. p. 29.; Lcttr. e lif. t. 18. p. 2x5. 

I Martini bift. dc la Chine, 1. 1. p. 20.; Efl'ii. fur Ics hicrogl. dcs Egypt. p.44«» 
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greater than theirs, when they faw it on the defcent of Ma- 
gellan on one of their iflands^ At firft they believed it to be 
a kind of animal, that fixed itfelf to, and fed upon wood. 
Some of them who approached too near being burnt, the reft 
were terrified, and durft only look upon it at a diftance. They 
were afraid, they faid, of being bit, or left that dreadful ani- 
mal fliould wound them with his violent refpiration ; for thefe 
were the firft notions they formed of the heat and flamed. Such 
too probably were the notions the Greeks originally formed of 
them^ 

The inhabitants of the Philippine and Canary iflands were 
formerly as ignorant as thofe I have been fpeaking of ^. They 
a^ure us, that in the ifle.of Los Jordenas the ufe of fire was 
lately unknown ^ They fay the fame of feveral nations in 
America**, particularly of the Amikouans, a people of South 
America, difcovered but a little while ago *. Africa prefents 
us, even in our own days,, with fome nations in this deplorable 
ftate of ignorance y. For this reafon, no doubt, there were 
fome nations anciently^, as there are fome at prefent*, who 
eat the flefh of animals quite raw. Thefe fa£ts may enable us 



Q Hift. des iHcs Mariames par le P. le Gobien, p. 44. 

r Sec Piut. t. z. p. 86. E. 

f Hift. gen. des voy. t. a. p. 119.; Hornius de origin. Americ. 1. i. c. 8. 1, a. 
f.9. 

< Ibid. That ifle belongs to China. u Moenrs des fauvages, t. i. p. 40. 

^ Lett. edif. t. xo. p. 2x4. 

This nation dwells in a mountainous country, far from the iea, and whert 
there are no navigable rivers. La Condamine, relat. de la riviere des Ama- 
zones, p. 106. 

f Mercure de France, Avril 1717, p. 6». 
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* Voyag. de J. de Lcry, p. 4^-» Rec. des voyag. au Nord, t. 1. p. xx5, x^x. 
t. 8. p. 174, X03, 378.; Lettr. edif. t. 4. p. 71, 7x. t. x?. p. X39. t. %6. p.z86.; 
Jour, des fcav. Juillct i679f P* «*'•; Merc, de France, Avril 1717, p. 6x. Fevr. 
lyiPf P* 4x*; Rec. des veyag de la comp. des Ind. Holland. C. i. p. 579. t. 4. 
p. 519, SS6, t. 5. p. 38, 101, 171 ; Voyag, de Pyrad, part x. p. 187.; Voyafl;. 
dc Coreal, t. i. p. i6x, X31.; Vuyag. a k baye d'Hudfon, t. x. p. 19.; Hilt. 
gen. des voy. t. 11. p. %6.; Laet. dcfcript. des Ind« Occid. 1. 6. c 17* p/xxp. 
c. 16, p. X33, 

Vol. I. K to 
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to form a judgment of the favagc and barbarous ftate of man* 
kind after the confufion of tonguesy and difperfion of families. 
I ftill except thofe of the pofterity of Noe, who continued to 
dwell in the plains of Shinar. 

It is hard to conceive how mankind could ever be unac* 
quainted with fire, bonfiderinjg how many ways it difcoverB 
and prefents itfelf to our eyes. How often do thunder and 
lightning bring down fire from heaven ? The Egyptians * fay, 
they owed their knowledge of it to an accident of that kind. 
Fire is often kindled by the fermentation of certain fubflances 
thrown in a heap, by the ftriking of flints, or rubbing of wood. 
The wind hath fometimes fet reeds and forefts on fire*. It 
was to this the Phoenicians afcribed their difcovery of fire^. 
Vitruvius is of the fame opinion*. In a word, without fpeak- 
ing of vulcanoes, we fee fire kindled by nature, in almoft 
every country f. In fome places of Italy*, and elfewhere^ 
the earth fets fire to any combuitible matter that is laid upon 
its furface. In the province of Kamfi in China, there are 
burning wells, where the inhabitants drefs their vi£luals by 
iufpending their pots over the mouths of them*. Ihere are 
the like in Perfia, where the ancient fovereigns of that country 
crefted their kitchens ^. In feveral countries there are fpringi 
of water fo hot, that the inhabitants boil their meat in them^ 



b Diod. I. T. p. X7- 

6 Sec Sanchon. apud Eufeb. p. 35. A.; Thucyd. I. *. n. 77. p. 147.; Lueret. 
I. I. V. B95, &c. 1. 6. V. 1097, &c. ; Vitruv. 1. x. c. i. ; Diod. I. 3. p. ai7.; 
Hin. 1. IX. feft. 4». p. 669. ; Suid. voce l^vftig, t. 1. p. <$x^ ; Mem. dc TrcT. 
Jan, 1749. P- J»P- 

d Sanchon. apud Eufeb. p. 34. D, c i,, j. c. x. 

f Phyfjquc dc Rohault, vol. x. p. X37. » Journal des fcav. Avril liSs. p. 
<o4 ; Cologne, hill. nat. t. i. c. 4.; Hift. nat. dc I'lflandc, t. i. p. 8, y, 10.; 
Mem. dc Trcv. Jan. 170X, p. 9^. ; Merc, dc France, 0£lob. r7x<J, p. x*49, ax^. 
Decemb. mif p. x866, Jan. 1733, p. 1x9. Fcvr. p. 34. 

S Mem. dcTrcv. 0£tob.i7c8, p. 1753-; Acadcm. des fcicnc. annee 1706, 
M. p. 33tf- 

*» Picaniol dc la Force, defcript. dc la France, t. 5. p. ix, 

I Hift. dc la Chine, par Ic P. Scmedo, p. 30.; Martini, Atlas Sin. p. ^7.; 
Colonne, hift. nat. 1. 1. p. 377. 

fc Arift. de aiiab. aufcult. p. 1x53, 1153. 
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only by immerfion, without a pot or any other veflcl K It has 
happened, and' it ftill happens fomctimes, that fubterraneaix 
fires breaking out in the midft of forefts, woods, or copices, 
fct them on fire, and bum them "• If there was a time then, 
wh<n the greateft part of mankind were ignorant of the ufe of 
ixty this was not owing to that element's concealing itfelf, 
but to their not knowing how to ufe it, how to have it at plea- 
fiire, how to tranfport it, and how to rekindle it when it was 
cxtinguifhed. All nations have carefully prcfcrved the names 
of thofe to whom they believed themfelves indebted for fo ufe- 
fol a difcovcry '». They confidered them as the inventors of 
arts ^, becaufe in reality there is hardly any art that can difir 
pcnfe with the ufe of fire. 

We may form very probable conjeGures about the methods 
which men at firft ufed to procure fire, when they had occa* 
fion for it, from ancient tiaditions, and from the prefent prac- 
tices of the favages. They could not be long in difcbvering, 
that, by firiking two flints each againd other, there went fparks 
from them. They made good ufe of this difcovery p, but they 
could not always find flints for this purpofe. Necefiity, the mo- 
ther of arts, fi)on taught them how to fupply the want of them. 
They remarked, that, by rubbing two pieces of hard wood 
very ftrongly againft each other, they raifed fparks, nay, that, 
by rubbing for Ibme time two pieces of rotten wood, they rai- 
fed flame. Thcfe difcoveries were fufBcient to teach thefe firft 
men how to procure fire when they pleafed. The Phoenicians 
related that the collifion of trees had made the difcovery of 
fire *i. The Chinefe fay, that Sui-gin-fchi, one of their firft 
kitigs, taught them how to kindle fire by rubbing two pieces of 
wood ftrongly againft each other '. The Greeks had nearly the 

I Journ. dcs fcav. Mai 1665, p. 73. ; Hift. nat. dc rifkude, t. 1. p» aB, &c.; 
#eographie dc Varcnius, t, x. p. 374. edit dc Paris, in ix. 1755. 

ra Strabo, 1. 12. p. 8i».; Merc, dc Franc. Juiil, 1713. p. A03. ; Acad, dcg 
fdenc. t. I. p. 4x6. 

" See Sanchon. apiid Eufeb, p. 34. D. ; Diod. 1. i. p. 17. 1. 5. p. 381.5 Mar- 
uai, hift. de la Chine, t. i. p. xi. ; Hygih. fab. 144. ; Fanf. 1. x, c. ip. 

o Sanchon. Diod. H)'^in Pauf. locis at, 

9 See Plin. I. 7. feft. 57. p. 41s. <1 Sanchon. apnd Eufeb. p. 34. D. 

^ Martini, hift. dc la Chioc, t. x. p. ai.; £i&i iiir Ics 2uero|(lypb. des £gypt, 
P»44». 
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fume tradition ^. It is to this day the mod common method 
praftift-d by the favages ^ 

Perfons who had fo little knowledge as thefe firft men, could 
not procure themfelves either great plenty, or very proper food. 
Every one went his own way, to gather the fruits and herbs 
which grew in the woods and field ". They ate, without any 
drefling, what the earth produced without any cultivation *• 
If we perufe the annals of all nations, even of thofe who 
were afterwards the moft polite and learned, nothing can bo 
more wretched and deplorable than the defcriptions they give 
us of their primitive manner of life. The Egyptians originally 
lived on the roots and herbs which grow. in their fields and 
marlhes, without any other way of diftinguifhing them but by 
the tafte y. The Greeks in like manner, in thefe firft ages, fed 
on roots and wild fruits ^» Acorns feem to have been their 
chief fupport *. There was a cuftomxeftablifhed at Athens to 
^-ecall the memory of thefe ages of ignorance and rufticity. 
They prefented to the newrmarried pair, on the day of their 
nuptials, a baficet of acorns mixed with bread \ We muft not 
however confound that kind of acorns on which the Greeks 
and other nations lived *^, with thofe which are common in 
our woods. Thefe laft are too bitter and unfubftantial, ever to 
have furniflhed proper food for man. The acorns, fo often 
mentioned in ancient traditions, were of a very different qua-. 
iity. They v€;ry much refembled chefnuts, both in tafte and 
flavour. There are fuch grow and are eaten at prefent in the 

f PHn. 1. 4. fc£V. ai. p. ai».; Soltn. c. ii. p. xx. D.j Acari. dcs infcript. t. 3. 
M. p. 3%5»i Tourncf-^rt, voyajr, du Levant, t. i. p. 144, X4S. 

t N. rrht. de la France equinox, p. 178, 179.; Hift. dc la Virj^inic, p. 313.; 
Hift. nal. dc riflaode, t. x p. aoi.; Voyag. de Dampier, t. i. p. 143, 

" III med'um guarebant. Vir. gcor. 1. i. v. 1x7. I^ncr. 1. 6. v. 937, 938. 

^ See Strabo, 1. 13. p. 885.; Vijrnv. 1. 1. c. i. Athcn. 1. i. p. 12. D. ; Diod. 
I. X. p. II. 1. X. p. HI.; Ovid, metam. I. i. v. 103. faft. I. 4- v. 395,; i^. var. 
hi'^. 1. 3. c. 39. ; Plut. t. z. p. 158. A. p. 3,99. E. j Macroh. de fom. Scip. 1. \, 
c. ro.. p. 153. r.xtrait. des hii\. Chin. ; Martini, hift. de la ^hiii. ^. i. p. ao, 
3x. • Hift. des Inc. 1. 1. p. 17. 

y D.iod 1. I. p. Si. * Paul! I. S. c. i. 

a Virg georg. I. i. v. 147, ^c; Lucret. t. 5. v. 141;.; Plin. 1. 7. fe£l. s>. 
p. 41a. ; Panf. 1. 8. c. T. 

b Potter's archcolog. 1. 4. c. 18. 

€ Strab. 1. 10. p. 8zs. I. 15. p.loC^, lotfp. 1. x6. p. ilitf,^ A. Cell. 1. S' c; «, 

South 
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South of Europe <^. I imagine too, that, under the name of 
acorns, the ancients comprehend feveral kinds of fhell-fruitSy 
as chcfnuts, walnuts ^, &c. 

There arc ftill fome traces of this ancient manner of life 
to be feen in feveral countries. Herodotus fpeaks of a nation 
in India that lived on herbage f . Agatarchides ^, Diodorus ^^ 
Strabo », and fome others ^, mention whole nations who fub* 
fitted entirely on roots and plants. Modern travellers give an 
account of feveral nations who ftill live in the fame favage man. 
ner '. 

Woods, feas, and rivers, furnifhed alfo fome provifions to 
the firft men, according to the climates they inhabited. It i* 
probable, that, in thefe ages, they made no diftinflion among 
animals ". Like the favages, they eat infefts, reptiles, and fuch 
creatures as at the very fight of which we ^re apt to fhuddcr". 

Let us add to thefe teftimonies the authority of ancient cu- 
ftoms, the faithful reprefentatives of the primitive ftate of man- 
Idnd, There has always been a great conformity between the 



d Sec Strab. 1. 3. p. a 3 3.; Plin. 1. 1(5. fe^. 6. 

They life this kiird of acorns at all tables at this day in Spain. They cat 
them roaOcd like our chcfnuts. It was thus the Greeks ufed them formerly. 
See Plat, de rep 1. z. p. ^01. A.; Plin. 1. 1 j. fedt. aj.; Suid. voce*E/*tcvr$» /8«- 
?i»v, 1. 1, p, 719. 

*= See Forphyr. de abft. 1. a. p. 118.; Pauf. I. 8. c. ». ; liidor. origin. 1. 17. 
c. 7, p. 148.; Mem. dc Trev. Juin, 1718, p. 113*. 

f L. 3. n. 100. i Apud. Phot. c. ax, z^. h h, 3. p. ipi, 

i L..11. p. 781, et 798. 1. 16. p. iiitf. 1. 17. p. 1177. 

k Lucret. 1. 5. v. 16, & 17. 1. 6. v. 931, &c. ; Bil 1. anc. & mod. t. ax. p. ai* 

1 Afia di Barros, deca i. 1. i. fol. x8. verfo,; Pictro d'ella Valle, iettrcix. p. 
424. i Voyag. dc Damp, t. i. p. i9x. t. a. p. 134, et 156,; GemcUi, t. x. p. apx. 
Lettr. edif. t. 7. p. 42. 1. 10. p. 190. t, 11. p. 8x. t. 17. pref. p. x<J. t. j8. p. XX4, 
' et 046. t. %s. p. 101. t. X3. p. 384.; Voyag. des Holland, t. 4. p. 586.; Voyag. dc 
Benjamin, p. 5$, 57. ; Merc, dc France, Juiilet, 17x6, p. 1640, Juin, 17SS, t, 1, 
p« 141* 

When I fay with ancient writers, that the firft men lived on roots and vegcta* 
bles, I mean not to affirm that they cat no Hefh, but only that it was not their 
chief food. 

on Diod li. p. 52.; Acoft. hift. nat. des lud. 1. 7. c. x. 

n The favagcs eat rats, toads, ferpents, infcOs, &c. Sec Hift. des Inc. t. i . 
p. 300. t. i. p. iid. ; Geograph. Nub, p. xx. ; Afia di Barros, decax. I, i. fol. 
x8. ; Rec. des yoyag. de la compag. des Ind. Holland, t. 5. p. 169, etx7x. Rec. 
des voyag. au Nord, t. 8. p. 174. ; J.rfcarbot, hift. dc«la K. France, p. 751.; 
Voyag. de Carpin, p, 37,; Voyag. dc Coreal, t. i. p. 17 J, et X3x.; Voyag. d*0* 
Ifili^t jn, t. i. p. 0,74. . 
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ordinary food of men, and their facrifices. They have always 
offered to the gods a part of thofc things which were the chief 
fupport of their own lives. In the firft ages, herbs, fruits, and 
plants, were their only offerings ^. The Egyptians, when they 
went to their temples to perforin their devotions, carried a 
handful of the herb they called agrojiisy in remembrance of the 
great ufe it had been of to their anceftors p. There was a time 
too, when all their libations were of water. Wine was not 
then difcovcred *». They came by degrees to offer honey', milk ^^ 
oil % wine ", flour *, and at laft animals, when thefe were be- 
come their ordinary food "f. As they were ignorant in thefe ages 
of the art of feafoning their meat with fait, the cuilom was con- 
tinued of putting no fait on the intrails of the animals offered in 
facrifice *. 

Wretched and coarfe as the food of thefe firft men was, 
they were not in a capacity to procure it in fufficient quantities. 
For want of proper inftruments and neccffary {kill, they muft 
needs deftroy and wafte a great deal of their fruits and plants ; 
like the favages who cut down the tree when they want to pull 
its fruit •• Befides, they had no fuitable arms for bunting, nor 
tackle for fiftiing. Sticks and ftones were the only weapons 
at that time ^ ; and even afterwards, when they had invented 
arrows and pikes, they knew of no other way of arming 
them, but with pointed reeds, flints, or fifli-bones. We may 
judge of the circumftances of thefe iirft men, in this refped, by 



® Thcophr. apud Porphyr. dc abftin. 1. a. p. i^C. ; Enfcb. praep. evang. 1. 1, 
c. 9. p. a8.; Bianchioi, iftor. univ. p. 156. 

P Diod. 1. t. p. 51. 

1 Theophr. loco cit,; Hygin. poet. aftr. I. a. c. ip.; Bianchini, p. 307. 

>■ Thcophr. apud Porphyr. dc ab(^. p. 156,1 Plato dc Icgib. 1. 6. p. 87^. C; 
Phit. t. z. p,67x. 

( Ovid. faft. 1. 4 V. 369.; Plin. in prasfat. p. 3. 

t Theophr. loco clL; Gen. c. a8. v. 18. 

" Thcophr. loco c'lU; Gen. c. 14. v. x8; ^ PI«to,. Plin. locis cU, 

y Sec Porphyr. dc abd. I. 2. p. iij, &c. » Athen. 1. 14. p. 661, A. 

« Voyag. dc Damj). t. 4. p. 185, ct x86.; Lettres cdif. 1. 11. p. 315. 

They do this probably becaufe they know no better \yay of gathering the 
fruit ; and, as they change their place of refidence fo often, they give thcmfelvcf 
jao concern about the intcreft of their fucceflbrs. 

*> Hygin. fab. 274.$ Diod. 1. x. p. a8; Ccdren. fol. 19* 

thofcL 
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thofe of feveral nations, mentioned both by ancient ^ and mo*- 
dern ^ authors. In Ithefe firft ages too, they knew not the 
way of fiftiing with nets, an art which no favages are acquaint- 
ed with^. They made ufe of lines ^, with hooks made of 
wood, fiih-bones, and other rude materials «. In a word, they 
knew nothing of the art of breeding and feeding flocks, or of 
laying up any provifion agaiftft a future fcarcity. 

It is not at all TurpriQng, that having only fucb precarious 
refources, they often found themfelves expofed to all the hor* 
rors of famine. It is to thcfe terrible extremities, I am pcr- 
fuaded, we ihuft afcribe that (hocking praftice, of devouring 
each other, which in ancient times prevailed in feveral places* 
That there was a time when fome men were fo horridly fa- 
yage, as to make human fiefh their food, is a fa£t fo well at- 
teiled, as to admit of no difpute^; a hGt confirmed by the 
example of feveral modem nations * in both worlds, to whom 
this kind of food is Aill familiar. There are people both in 
Afia^^ Africa, and America >, who hunt men as we do wild 
beails. They endeavour to take them alive, carry them to 
their huts, and kill them when they find themfelves preffed 
with hunger. It is, I repeat it, the want of food that baa 
be^n, and ftill is the occafion of thefe horrors ■. Hiftory fur* 
aifhed us with too many examples of the direful effe£ls oi 



e Sec Arrian. Indie, p. $6$. ; Agatarchid. apud. Phot. p. 1333. ; Diod. I 3.^4 
185, & ipt . ; Tacit, de mor. Germ. n. 4^. 

d Lefcarbot. hift. dc la N. Franc, p. 773 ; Rec. dcs Toyag. au Nord, t. 8. p. 
175. i Lcttrcs edif. t. i. p. 13*. t. 7. p. 43. ; Voyag. dc Dampicr, t. 1. p. 94. t. 
%. p. M». 

« Rclat. dc la France equinox, p. 15^. ; Voyag. dc Dam pier, t. 1. p. 14X. 

f Sanchon. apud Eufeb. p. 35. C. 

f Sec hift. nat. dc Tlflandc, t. x. p. 104, &c. ; Voyag. a la bayc d'Hadfon, 
t. z. p. »3. ; Rcc. dcs voyages qui ont fcrvi a Tetablifiemcnt dc la campagnie dcs 
lodes Holland, t. 4. p. 560 t. i. p. 578. t. 5. p. 37- ; Hift. dcs Incas, t. i. p. 
^a, 83. ; Voyag. dc J. dc Lcry, p. 170, 17X. 

*» Scefupra, book i. p. 3. & $9* 

I Sec ibid. p. 4. k Merc, dc France, Avril 1717. p. 6$, 

1 Lettrcs edif. t. 10. p. 131. t. ^3. p. 344. t. 15. p. 9. ; Lefcarbot, hift de la 
Nouv. France, p. 857. J Voyag. de Coreal, t. 1. p. i<Jx, & axS. ; Mem. dc Ttcv. 
Fcvricr 170*, p. 91. 

n» See I'hift. dcs Ii^cas, t. x. p. 453, ^55, a83, 300. ; Voyag. I la bayc d'Hud« 
fon, t.a. p. 1x7. 
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famine, even in civilized nations". Nay, in this deplorable 
extremity, mothers have been known to devour their own 
children ° ; and it is fufficient to refleft upon thofe fenfations 
with which fome failors reduced to the laft extremity, have 
found themfelves to be fenfibly afFcfted, to have an idea of 
what man is capable of in thofe cruel moments p. Man-eating 
therefore would not be entirely laid afide, till mankind had 
found out methods of fecuring a fubfiftence ; and if this horri- 
ble praftice ftill fubfifts among fome nations, it is an efFe£l of 
the ignorance and barbarity of their anceftors *^ 

Thefe firft men being fo little acquainted with the nature and 
ufeof fire, could not drefs and prepare their. food in a proper 
manner. They contented themfelves with gathering a few 
roots or herbs, rubbing them between their hands, or bruifing 
them between two ftones, and then expofing them a little to the 
heat of the fun. They managed much in the fame manner 
their flefh and fifti, when they were fo fortunate as to find any. 
Agatharchides *i, Arrian *^, Diodorus^, Strabo^ Pliny", and 
even fome modern relations ^, fpeak of nations who had no o« 



• Sec Diod. cclog. ex libro 35. 1. 1. p. 518, ^zp* ; Strab. 1. 4. p. 308. ; Olym- 
piodor. apud Phot. p. 189. ; Procop. de hello Goth. I. %, c. xo. : Lefcarbot^ hifl:. 
de la Nouv. France, p. 60 \ Hifl. de la Virginie, p. 32. ; Lettr. edif. t. zx. p. 
i6s ) Voyag. de Carpin, p. 37 ; Laet, defcript. des Indes Occid. 1. 4. c. 3. p^ 
107. 

o See X Kings c. 6, v. a8, 29. ; Jerem. Lament, c. 4. v. xo. ; Jof. de bello 
Jud. 1. 6. c. 21.; Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 189. 

P See J. de Lecy, voyag. du BrefiL p. 368; Rcc des voyag. de la coinpag. des 
Indes Holland, t. 4. p. 650. 

• Some anthors have reported, that there were formerly public markets for 
human flcih in fome countries of Afia, Africa, and America. Anc rclat. des IikL 
& de la Chine, p. 5S» &• ij*. ; Bibl. univer. t. %. p. 384.; Hift. des Incas, I. i. 
c. IX. p. SI. ; Hift gen. des voyaj;. t. 5. p. 97, 27?. t. 4. p. 630.5 Mercure de 
France, O£lob. 1717, p. •4-; Laet, defcript. des Ind. Occid. 1. 5. c. 15. p. x66. 

It appears very improbable to me, that a people fo far civilized as to have 
public markets, would permit the bodies of their fellow-meo to be expofed to 
fale in them j unlcfs we could fuppofe that they had contra^ed fuch an appetite 
for this kind of food, that they could not reiioquilb it even when they could pro- 
cure other more natural aliments. . 

q ApUd Phot. c. 12, 19, 22. "■ Indie, p. s66. 

f L. 3. p. 185, 189, 191. ^ L. 16, p. iixtf. A. p. 1118. C. 

** L. 7. p. 374. lin. 18. 
. > Ada di Barros, deca* i. fol. 18. vnf$. 

thcr 
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other way of drd&ng tfaei^foodi but by expofing it to the ray 
of the ftth. Even after the difc^very of fire^ mankind were a 
conGderable time before they hit upon proper and commodiout 
method! of employing that element in the preparation of their 
food. We may judge of the fooliih and bungling methoda 
mfed by the firft men^ from thofe which modern travellers tell 
%k% aMri5|>raAifed by fome nations at this day. 

The inhabitants of the Infuls Auilrales difcovlsred in 16159 
knew no other w;iy of roafting hogs but by putting red-hot 
ftoAes into their bellies f. There are feveral nations, who at this 
diay diieover no lefs- ignorance in thd manner of boiling their 
tafluals. Thfy pour water into the hollow of fome rock, or ' 
great ftonc, and then throw burning coals, or ftoncs made red- 
hot, into the Watfer, which by this means is fufficiently heated 
to boil their meat". The difficult jr and inconvenience of 
fuch methods made thetn endeavour to find out others more 
proper add cafy. They ^ contrived veflels for boiling water 
more commodious tTian rocks, or great ftoncs. The favages of 
New France boil their ^ater in a kind of wooden troughs, by 
putting ilones heated in the fire into it^and changing them from 
time to time *« 

Mankind muft foon have been dif^jufted with tliefe tedious 
ind uncouth methods of preparing their food. They would 
naturally try to procure veffels, which receiving the impreinons 
of the fire from without, would tommunicate it to the water 
within them. The point was to find materials, both common 
and eafy to be wrought, and at the fame time cJapable of refift- 
ing the a£lion of fire to loiig as was neceflary for boiling their 
meat* This was a difcovery only to be made by many trial.^. 
We may be convinced of this by the following examples. The 
favages of Forbifher's Straits ufed a kind of boiler made oi^- 
the fkins of fifli newly killed *>. The inhabitants of the weflcru 
iflands of Scotland formerly ufed the feins qf animals, newly 

y Rec. dcs voya^. qui 6nt ftrvi u r^tabliflcracnt dc la cdmpagn. des Indct 
Holland, t. 4. p. 583. 

i! Hid- dcs iflcs Antilles, p. 17. ; Rclat. dc.la Gafpcfie, p. 51. 

* Lefcarbot, hift. delaNouv. France, p. 805: Mocurs dcs feuvages, t. a. 
J*. 87.; Acofta, hift. dcs Indcs Occd. 1. 3. c. i. fol. 174. 

b Rcc. dcs voyag. au Nord, t. i. p. xzo. 
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flayed, for the fame purpofc ^. The Oftiakes at this day drcfi 
their vi£tuals in kettles made of the bark of trees ^. In 3iam 
the common people have no other vray of dreffing their rice, 
but by putting it uppn the fire in a cpcpa-fhell ; the (hell bums 
while the rice is dreffing, but the rice is done enough before 
the ihell is quite confumed ^. The inhabitants of Amboyna 
and Temate make ufe of bamboos, or hollow reeds, for the 
feme purpofe f • 

Thefe lyere yery defefUve and rude expedients. They fe? 
quired to be renewed every moment. Neceffity, the mothec 
of invention, foon taught thepi n^ore commodious methods^ 
What we read in the hiftory of a fayage natio^ may fuggeft 
vttito us, by lyhat fteps men arrived at the ^xt of making more 
durable and cqmmqdious veifels. In the relation of a voyage 
to Terra Auftr^is, we are told that the inhabitants of that 
country boiled their foQ4 in piece§ of hollow wood, which they 
fet upon the fire, and they preventi^d their burning by dawbing 
them with a fattifti kind of clay?. 

It was fome fuch praftice as thi^ that probably gave men 
the firft idea of making earthen ware. This experiment ha- 
ving taught them, that there were fome kinds of clay which 
would refift the aftion of fire, it was a natural and eafy thought 
to take away the wpod, and make ufe of the outward cruft 
when fufiicicntly burnt and hardened. It is a remark of Plato's, 
that the potter's art was ei^ceeding ancient, becaufe it did not 
require the ufe of met^s K It is probably, that at firft they 
knew not how to give their eiartfaen ware that great bardnef^ 
and varnifH in which their great e^ellence confifts, Their 
firft veffels were like thofc of the favages, pieces of clay or 
fat earth dried in tb^ f^n, or baked i|i the; -fife J. They 



c Rcfpiibl. Ctc (^at. Scot. & Hibern. diverf. autor. p. 33. Src alfo Herod, 
]. 4. n. (Si. 

d Rcc. des voyag» aa Nord, t. 8. p. 43, 

« Hift, gen. des voyag, t. p. p. 248. 

f Rec. de$ voya^. qui ont fervi a rcCabllilemeat de \z. coinpagn. des Indes Hoi- 
land. t. 3. p.' 3ZX. j Ctiardin, t. 4. p. 171, 171. 

S Mem. for cftablilhlng a Cbriftian minioa in the third world; or Terra Au- 
(Inlis, p. 15, & itf. 

h Dc leg. 1, 3, p, 8o5« C. 1 Mocurs des fauvag, t. a, p. 87. 

werf 
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were quite ignorant of the ^rt of tarnifliing thefe veflels with 
lead^i an ^t which was difco^ered by a mefe chance, as we 
ihall have occafion to mention by and by h 

The difcovery and iiitrbdu£tiori of arts by degrees relieved 
manluild from many of thofe wants dnd calamities with 
which they had beeh oppretfed, immediately after the confufion 
of tongues and difjterfibn of families. Their reunion, and 
rfpecially the eftabliihment of laws, cbntributed greatly to this 
happy change. When families wete rcaffembled, they began 
to ftudy the arts; but they nctei" could have formed great 
ftates, or carried arts to riiuCh perfediorii without fome means^ 
rf providing for the fubfiftence of great numbers in one fixed 
and fettled place. This never could have been done but by the 
difcovery of agriculture. 

All nations have given the hbiidur bf this difcovery to their 
firft fbVercigns. The Egyptians faid, that Ofiris made men 
defift from eating each bther j by teaching them to cultivate 
the earth "*. The Chinefe annals relate, that Gin-hoang, one 
of the iirft kings of that country^ invented agriculture, and 
By that iheans coUeftedmen into fociety, who before had 
Wandered in the fieHs and wdods like brute beads". The tra- 
' ditJAl bf the Greeks^ that anthropophagy ceafed upon the 
difcbv<iry of honey, iheans the fame thing, that men defifted 
from preying upon each Other as foort as they found any other 
food ®. Ancient hiftortans mention the great pains taken by 
Alexander th6 Great to inftruft fevetal barbarous nations he 
met with in the dourfe of his oonquefts, in the art of agricul- 
ture P. This has been done in America in our own time *>• It 
is with the fame view, to prevent the horrors men may be dri- 
ven to by famine, that all civilized nations take care to lay up 
provifions againfl. a future fcarcity ^. 

k Voyag. dc Frczicr, p. 70. I Jnfra, c. 4« 

^ Diod. 1, 1, p. !?• > Plut. t. X. p. 355. A. 
B Marc. hiO. de la Chin. t. x. p. 18. 
o Scho!. Find, ad Pyth. 4. v. 107. p. 2x9. 

P SCrabo, I. 11. p. 786, 787. 5 Plut. t. a. p. 3*8. C. 5 Plin. 1. 6. fc^. aj. p. 3x5. 
'4 Hift. des Incas, t. x. p. xx, 300, 30X. ; Nouv* relat. dc la France equinox, 
p. X3. \ Lettr. cdif. t. x. p. x 79, 
< See Gen. c. 41^ v« 3 j, Acc^ Hid. des locas, t. i. p. »x, 191, X37- 1. x. p. 94- 

L 2 The 
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The reunion of families and inftitut^ of political fiMrietyt 
by giving birth to arts, procured to mankind all the coove- 
nicncies and fwceu of life. AU political fixieties, bowerer^ 
have not made equal improvements in tbe arts. Tbefe have 
been carried to different degrees of perfcOiog by different peo- 
ple. It will be proper to explain this a little. 

At tbe commencement of ibdeties, their firft care would bq 
to provide the necefiaries of life. But the means of doing 
this would be more or lets perfbft according tQ the climate 
and genius of tbe different people. In ibme countries they 
would begin by improvements in the arts, of hunting and. 
fiOiing ^. Hunting efpeciallyt was the principal eiaployment. 
of a great part of mankind in the fiiil age^ of the woiid. 
They were obliged to this in order, to defend their owol 
lives againft tbe ailaults of wild beaftsy as well as xq procure 
fubfiftence^ There are dill a great many nations - in .botb 
continents^ whoie whole enjoyment is bunting^ and fiih* 

ing"-. 

But the more induftrious and difceming part of mankind, 
would fbon obferve, that amongll that innumerable mujUitude 
of animals which were fpread over the face of the earthy, tberci 
were feme which lived in droves and herds, ^d wer^ pfficb 
more tame and tradiable than the reft. They would endea- 
vour to make themfelves mafters of thefe, to confine them in 
inclofures^ to make them multiply, tha^ tbey might sdway» 
have a fuiBcient number of them at their command* A g^eat 
part of the world in thefe fisft ages^ and for a long time aftcr^. 
derived their chief fubfiftence from their flocks^. We know fiir 
Tcral numerous and powerful nations who at this day. follow 
this way of life, and are furniO^d with every thing they ftand 
in need of from their flocks and herds ^ 

Men would next apply thciiifelves to examine the.produc- 

f Sanchon. apud Enfeb. p. 35 B. ^ See iufra, book. tf^e. i. 

^> Nat. hid. de TlHand. t. x, p. zaz. 1. 1. p. x%i,\ Rec. dcs Toyag. «u Nor4, t. S. 
p. 16. t. z. p. 8. } Lettr. edif.t. 10. p, aoo, 315,^16. C it. p. n6,t, 13. p. %x%.\ 
>]i(l. des Incas, t. i. p. 330. ; Voyag. de Frczier, p. 110.; Voyag. de ]Damp. 
t. 1. p. 141, 143. ; Nouv.rdat,.de la France equinox, p. x5. } Bib. univ. t» 3.p« 5 tf . 

^ PUta de leg. 1. 3. p. ^04, &c. ; Vap, dc re ruil, 1. x. c. 1. 

V The Tartars, Arabians, &c. 

tions^ 
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tions of the earth. This, without any cultivation, prefented 
them with a great many plants and fruits which afforded a 
very agreeable and fubftantial nourifliment. They would be- 
gin their obfervations upon thefe, by diftinguifhing the beft 
kindsy efpecially fuch as kept longeft after they were gather- 
ed '• They wpul$l ne:^ endeavour to find out the beft ways 
of ufing them, to difcover the arts of increafing their quan- 
^yi and improving their qualities by cultivation. It is to the 
difcoveryof agriculture, we are indebted for that prodigious 
pumber of arts and fciences we now enjoy. As long as 
mankind had no other way of fubfifting but by huntings. 
£ihing, and feeding their flocks, arts made but very little 
progrefi. This kind of life obliged them to remove often from 
place to place^ and did not require the knowledge of many 
arts. Thofe nations who do not pra£life agriculture, have 
/lill but a very flender acquaintance with the arts and fciences. 
The cultivation of the earth obliged thofe who applied thcm- 
felves to it to fix in a certain place) and to find out the vari- 
ous arts they ftood in need of. . 

CHAP. L 

Agriculture* 

AGiiculture oonfifts of feveral branches. By this word W9 
underftand the art (^ raifing all kinds 6f trees» plants, 
ihiitSi and grainr. But as tillage is the moft neceflary and im- 
portant branch of agriculture^ we (hall begin with it. 

s Dipd. I. I. f. i%f 
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ARTICLE I. 
Qf Hujbandry. 

TjUfbandry, or the crultnre of grain, is in art fb tbilfomc, tc- 
dious, and complicated, ahd requires fiich great atten* 
tion and fuch various knowledge, that it is no wonder it "i^ras (o 
long unknown to the greateft part of mankind. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how men attained at firil the knowledge 
of com and other grains which ard cultivated. We do 
not fee at prefent any wheat, rye, ' barley, oats, of rice grow- 
ling fpontaneoufly on our commons. Are we to fuppofe theiif 
that certain kinds of herbage which grow ih all Countries, in- 
clude in them the eflence and principles of all the kinds of graiii 
which make our principal food at prefent? Shall w^e fajr, 
that culture makes them unfoW their latetit qualities, brings 
them to perfeftion, and at laft, by reiterated efforts, raifes theih 
to wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. ? Experience indeed has 
taught us, that culture renders fome fruits much more beau- • 
tiful and excellent than they naturally grow, nay, brings them 
to fo great perfeftion, that they will hardly be taken for the 
fame fpecies. But it is ingrafting makes this great change 
in the nature of fruits ; and this is an operation which can- 
not be performed on graffes. As to fimple cultivation, it 
i« a great miflake to imagine, that it cail e^rer change the fun- 
damental eiTence and fpecies of grains. Some authors, it is 
true, have formerly advanced this * 5 but the contrary is at pre- 
fent univerfally known and acknowledged ^» Grains were 
created fuch as they aire a^ prefent. The ancients even tell us 
of fome countries where corn grew fpontaneoufly^. And that 
we know not any climate at prefent that produces wild wheat, 

» ,Theophraft. hift. plant. 1. a. c. 3. & c. $. I. 8. c. 6. de cauf. plant. 1. 4. c. 
€. ; Hin. I. i8. fcft. »o. p, iii. 

b Sec acad. dcs fdcnces, ann. 1708. mcro. p. 85- i Mcrcurc de France, Fcvr. 
17^^ p. 299.; Duhamcl, traite de la culture des terres, p. (45* i Mem. de Trev. 
■ Mai 1714. p. 814. 

^ Plato, in Menex. p. 5xx. ; Arid, de niirab. aufcult. p. X154. A. ; Theoph. 
hiO:. plant. 1. 4. c. 5. p. 78.; Diod. I. x. p. 17. 1. 5* p* 33'} & 384. ; Strabo, 1. 
i;. p. X0X7. ; Plin. 1. s8. kCt. 13. p. 108.; Syncell. p. x8. See silfo what Hero- 
dotus fays of a kind of corn ufed in India, i. 3. n. xoo. > 

rye. 
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fjrcf barley, or oats, of itfelf, is probably owing to the want 
of diligent inquiry. Nay^ if. we may believe fomc modern 
relations, thefe grains grow naturally in fome places at this 
day««. 

Agriculture is one of thofe arts which the deluge did not 
deftroy entirely. The fcriptures teir us, that Noah under^ 
flood and pra£lifed it* 5 and it is highly probable he would 
inflru£t his pofterity in the knowledge of it. But the confu- 
fion of tongues, and difperfion of families, made this art to 
be forgotten by the greateft part of mankind. This difcovery, 
however, was not entirely loft by thofe families who continued 
in thp plains of Shinar, or near them. Some knowledge of 
hufbandry too might be preferved by thofe families which fet- 
tled early in countries where the foil was loofe and light, and 
very fertile. All thefe conjeftures are founded on hiftory, 
which informs us, that the inhabitants of Mefopotamia, Pale- 
ftine, Egypt, and perhaps China, applied themfelves to huf- 
bandry in the very firft ages. The knowledge of hufbandry 
among the Babylonians was as ancient as their hiftory^. We 
cannot doubt the great antiquity of thisf art in thefe countries. 
Mofes tells us that Nimrod and AfTur built feveral cities : it is 
impoflible to imagine how they could do this, without the 
affiftance of agriculture «. The Phoenician traditions, fup- 
ported by fcripture, reprefented hufbandry as known among 
them in the remoteft ages K It is faid, that Ifaac, when he 
dwelt in Paleftine, fowed and reaped an hundred-fold i. The 
Egyptians gave the honour of this difcovery to Ifis, and her 
hufband Ofiris*^. Hufbandry muft have been very early known 
in that country. We fee that Abraham in a time of famine 
retired into Egypt ^ Jacob fent his fons thither to buy corn 
ip the like circumftances °*. The Chinefe may difpute with 
any of thefe nations the antiquity of their acquaintance with 
this art, for they pretend to h^ve learned it from Chinrnong 

d Lcfcarbot, hift.dc la N. France, p. zji, a;;, & x6i,\ Lcttr. cdif. t. 11. 
. p. 385. t. x5. p. 71.; nifl. nat. de Tlflan^e, t. x. p. 250.; Laet. defcript. dc^ 
Indcs Occidu 1. 2. 9. x. p. 34. 
c Gen, c. 9. V. xD. - f Berof. apud SynctW, p. i8,& ap. 

S Gen. c. 10. V. 10, IX, & II. *» Sanchon. apud Eufcb. p. 35. C. 

i Gen. c. x6, V. x». k Diod. 1. x. p. 17, & 18.; Plut. U %. p. 336. A. 

\ Gen, c. u. V. xo. ^ ^ Gcft. c 4*. y, z. 

the 
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the fucceflbr of Yo^Ki^. However this may be^ it wis from 
thefe countries, no doubt, and fome others, that the art o£ 
cultivating grain was brought in procds <tf time inta other eli- 
niates. The Greeks, for example, (aid they learned agricul- 
ture from the Egyptiafls^. The Romans believed this art had 
been brought into Italy firom Africa and Greece ^ 

It is not unlikely that ibme nations might make the difco* 
very of diis art tbemfelves. Some of thofe families who in 
their favage and vagabond ftate had loft the knowledge of it, 
might come into diftri£b where grain in issajX quantities grew 
fpontaneouily i they would naturally ftudy to improve this gift 
of Providence. But it would be with great diflSculty, and by 
very flow degrees, that fuch a people attained this art without 
a mafter. 

In the firft place, they muft hive invented tools add inftru- 
ments neceflary for huibandry, and the number of theie is con- 
fideraUe. The firft hufbandmen tilled the ground by mere 
ftrength of arm ; their tools were extremely dumfy and imper* 
icGi^. Such was the ftate of the Peruvians at the difcovery 
of that country. They had no ploughs, nor beafts of burden. 
They turned the foil with a kind of fliovel ; and when it was 
properly prepared^ dropt the feed ibto little holes made with 
the end of a ftick^ There are a great many nations, even at 
this dayi who know no better methods ^ The favages of New 
France till their grounds with a wooden inftrument, not unlike 
thchoe of our vine-dreflcrs*; fome do it with (hovels", and 
others even with wooden hooks*. The common inftrumcnt 
ufed by the negroes of Gambra for turning the earth, is a kind 
pf wooden (hovel, like their oars ' ; others have nothing but a 

» Martini, hill, dc la Chine, L i. p. 3a.; Hift. gen. des voj-ages, t. C, p. iptf* 

Diod. L I. p. 34. 1. s. p. 3S5. 

P FcQiis, voce Libycus campus, p. a to. Cicero, t. 4. p. 478. 

1 Diod. 1. 3. p. 131, X33.; Plut. C a. p. 37^, * 379- 

»" Conquctc 4a Pcroo, t. i. p. 47.; Hift. dc* Incas, t. a. p. 83. 
f Sec rhift. gca. des voyag. t. 3, p. 117. 
t Lefcarbot, hlfloire de la Nouv. Franc, p. 778. 
*^ Letir. cdlf. t. la. p. 10. 

» Lefcarbot, p. 834.; Mocurs dc4 fauvages, t. a. p. 7tf, &: 16^.4 Voyag. dc 
CoreaL, t. 1. p. 33. 

y Hift. gcfi. des voyag. t. 3. p. iSp, & 189. 

for; 
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originally confided only of one beam of wood^ fo bent thstf the 
one end of it funk into tbe ground, and 'they yoked the oxen 
to the other : it had no wheels ; they had only added one han-^ 
die, by which the |)k)ughman direded and turned it as he 
pleafed. Such was the ancient plough of the Greeks K Such 
at this day is that of the inhabitants of La Conception in Chili;; 
their plough confifts only of tbe crooked branch of a tree, and ift 
drawn by two oxen ^. Ploughs were afterwards made of two 
pieces, the on^ long, to which they yoked the oxen ; the other 
fliort, which ferved as a plough-ihare, for cutting the earth.: 
Thefe ploughs were ftill very fimple, and had no wheels. We 
may judge of this by the defcription which the Chinefe hifto* 
rians have given of that inftrument, of which they believe 
Chin-nong the fuccefibr of Fo-hi was the inventor. They fey,, 
^ That anciently men lived on fruits, plants^ and the flefli o£ 
«( animals, without knowing how to plough or fow. fiut 
•* Chin-nong, the fuccefibr of Fo-hi, obferving the difference 
^ of feafons and of foils, cut down a piece of wood, whick 
« he called Su^ to which he yoked oxen ; he then bent an j 
« hardened in the fire another piece of wood^ of which he 
^ made a plough-ihare ; and thus he taught men to plough the 
♦« grounds** 

It is probably that the Egyptians ufed a plough much of 
the fame kind in the earlieft trmcs. We have a defcriptioil 
rf it in Hefiod •. As the Egyptians taught the Greeks agri- 
culture ^, it is natural to think they would teach them the 
form of their plough, which is ufed even to this day in fome 
iH(lri£b of die Higher Egypt ^. The Romans, for many ages^ 

knew 



-^ Sec TXtMt op. r-. 443* The 6rceks.callcd "A^r^ef airlyvv* 

^ Voyag. dc Frczicr, p. 7-0. n Extrait dcs hift. Cliin. 

• Op. V. 443. The Greeks called this "Agorgoi' Tn^rh* 

^ See part %. book 2. fe^. x. c. x. 

^ See the figure of it in Norden^s voyage to Egypt, fr x. plate 5^. 

If we believe Herodotss, i. x. n. 14. jSlian. hift. animal. 1. 10. c. 1$. Pltn* 
1. 18. fett. 47. Phif. t. %. p. 670. the Egyptians anciently did not plovgh their 
grounds. Thefe authors tell us, that as foon as the inundation of the NiW was 
retired, every one fowed his Jeld while it was foft and wet, and then turned 
% herd of fwine iutotr it, who prciled the (eed into the earth with tlietr feet. 
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knew -no other kind*. Such alfo are thofe ufcd in the fouth xjf , 
France, and in general in all hot countries ^. I fhall only ob« 

^ fervc, that in the afges of which I am ipeaking, and even long 
after, they ufed no iron or other metal in their ploughs, as ap- 
pears from the defcription Hefiod gives us of, thofe of the 
Greeks*. Strabo fpekks of fome nations who made ufe of 
ploughs entirely of wood**. They do fo in Mingrelia* and 
fevcral other countries at this day. 

'- The form of their ploughs confirms an obfervation which I 
have already made, and which muft not efcape us, that tillage 
was invented by thofe nations which inhabited a light and 
hxrfe foil. Thefc foils, having no great depth or confiftence, 
were eafily turned ; and the machines we have defcribed, would 
be fufficient for tHkt purpofe. On the contrary, ftrong foils 
are naturally of a compaft and folid texture j the parts of them 
will remain cold and without afkion, if they are not deeply 
ploughed and thoroughly feparated. It is only by this means 
they can be penetrated by the aAion of the fun, and receive 
the impreffions of the atmofphiere; Hence the different form 
of ploughs. 

The ancients made ufe only of oxen in tillage. 'ITie Greek! 

*trho fpeak of the ancient Bacchus as the inventor of agricul- 
ture^^, fay he was the firft who brought oxen out of India 
into Europe *. We may infer, however, from a paffage in 
Deuteronomy, that in ancient times they fometimes ufed aiTes 



This faft, as it is related by thefc authors, has always appeared to me very fu" 
fpidous. Hogs fecm very unfit for this pnrpafe, and more likely to derour the 
grain than to prrfs it into the earth, fieftdes, it would be impoiCble for thcfe 
animals to extricate themfeives out of the mud, in which die Towers funk to the 

■ knees. Mailiet, dcfcript. dc TEgypt, let. 9. p. 7. 

I am perfuaded, that Pliny, MWtn, and Plutarch, fpeak only after Herodo- 

■ tus. For it is certain, from the trftimony of Diodorus, L x. p. 43. and of 
JPliny himfclf, hco cit. and of modern travellers, that they did, and ftill do, 
plough their lands in Egypt. Herodotus probably never faw the Egyptian 
pradHce, and had midaken the meaning of Ibme more ancient writer. .Sec 
JLes judgemens fur quelques ouvrages nouveanx, Avignon i745> in xao. t. lo, 
p. X4I, &c. 

'T See Virg. gcorg. 1. x. v. xtfp. ^ See Lettr. edif. t. xz. p. 91. 

' Op. X. 443, &c. u L. XX. p. 767. * Chardin, t. 1. p. xxj. 

y Piod. \. 4. p. »49. 1. 3. p. a3», * Plut. t. a. p. a6*. B. 
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for the plough. Mofes forbids the Ifraelites to plough with an 
ox and an afs together ■. 

It was not enough to have fown grain, means muft have 
"been ufed to make it take root ^nd gro\v^. It muft have been 
covered \^ith the foil, that it might not want tha^ nourifhment: 
which was neceflary to make it groyr and ripen. This was the 
intention of the harrow j a very ufcfuj, and very ancient in- 
ftrument, Gnce we find it mentioned in the book of Job*'. The 
Chinefe haye even preferved the name of the perfon they belic- 
vved to be the inventor of the harrow. They beftow very higl^ 
commendations in their books on this invention, which was fo^ 
a long time iinknown tp the Greeks, as I fliall remark in the 
article of thefe people. 

I muft not conclude the fubjeft I am now upon, without t^^ 
king notice of the great pains which all civilized nations have 
been at to fertilize dieir grounds, and make them produce more 
than they would have do^ie naturally. 

In the firft ages, i^fter men began tP cultivate the earth, they 
^uft have found it exceedingly fertile. Ifaac having fown reap-; 
ed an hundred-fold*^. But this fertility could neither be gene- 
ral, nor of loi^g duration. The foil exhaufts itfelf by bearing. 
Men were foon obliged therefore to contrive methods for renew- 
ing it, and reftpring thofe falls which are neceflary to the prp- 
duftion of grain. The ancients had feveral ways of fertilising 
their lands. They employed dung, marl, falts, the aflies of 
certain plants, &c. 

It is impolSbie to fix the precife time when men began to 
manure their lands defigned for tillage. We difcern only 
through the ftiades in which all ancient traditions are invol- 
ved, that this praftice muft haye been v«ry ancient in fomc 
countries- Italy afcribed this invention to Saturn <*. This 
4;neans no more, but that this art was placed by the traditions 
of that people in the moft remote antiquity. 

It was with the fame view that the Egyptians were at fo. 
"^puch pains in watering their fields. This people inhabited a 



* D.wt. c. x%. V. lo. b C. 39. V. 10. Sec le P. Calmef. 

* Gen. .c. t5. V. li. d Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. 7. p. a 18. 
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^imate naturaDy barren and ungrateful ^ ; but^^ bf iliat of 
care and labour thej rendered it tbe moil fertile country iQ 
the ancient world. We know it had this charader in the 
days of Abraham* This patriarch went thither to fcxnire 
liimlelf from that famine which defolated all the neighbouring 
countries f. If we may eren believe profane hitlotian$» the 
Egyptians had then executed very ftupendous work^t A>r 
rendering the riyer Nile of as great ufe as poflible. Ofiris» 
fay they, inclofed that river on both fides with ftrong dykesi 
eredled fluices in proper places for letting out the water upon 
the fields as they had need of it «. They place the digging of 
the lake Morris, for thefe purpofes, nearly about the fame 
time K There may be room for fome dpubtSi perhaps, about 
the grandeur and magnificence of thefe works \ but there 
fan be none that the Egyptis^ns in very ancient times had 
^one great things for the improvement of their grounds. 
This is ple^rly enough intimated by MofeSf when fpeak« 
|ng to the Ifraelites of the promifed land, he fays, << The 
f< land whither ^hou gqeft in to pofTefs 1(1 is not as the ]an4 
«< of Egypt, fropfi whence ye came out, where thou fowcdft 
f< thy feed, apd wateredd it yrith thy foot as a garden of 
f< herbs i." 

The manner of reaping is n matter of great importance* 
The fird men muil have committed great wade, through 
want of (l^iil, and of proper indruments. It would be long 
before they invented toqls for putting the cars of corn $ at firft 
they probably pulled them. ITiere are fpme nations at this 
day who know no other method of reaping K The tCiUouf- 
nefs of this labour would put them upon contriving ways of 
ihortening it. It would not be very difficult to invent fomc 
inflrument fit for cutting feveral ears at once. The ficklc| or 

* Voya^. d*E^yptc, par Cran<:cr. p. f i, & ij, 169 

f G.-n. c li, V, 10. « Diod. L J. p. »|. 

*» Ihi^, p. 6 f. It is hard to determine the lirne in whuh Mijrr)* rrifn^i. 
All that Ue krov, is, thit Herodofoi, ]. x. n. ici, tot. dM i>iftd. K f . p« (i%0 
make liim more ardent than Sefo(lii« ; and the mod probabk u§rinu/tt U, th«€ 
Sdbitns rdg'ti a')'jut the year i6sq bef'-rc CJhrift. 

i Dat. c. II. V. 10. 8c 15. 

k kiiu. ijcr;. 4.=! -^'^g. t. J. p- t:'».; V'jyig dc Dtmp. U 4* p, iiS, 

Ibmetbing 
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fomcthing like it, is cxtrcmdy ancient. All old traditions 
fpcak of the fickle of Saturn *, who is faid to have taught the 
people of his time to cultivate the earth ■. It is true, this 
fiippofes the art of working metals, which in thefe ages wat 
known to very few nations^". The others would fupply this 
want by different contrivances. We may judge of this by 
what modem authors tell us of feveral nations. The people 
rf Paraguay cut down their com with cow's ribs inflcad of 
fickles 0. 

It mud have cod mankind much thought and many trials, 
to contrive an eafy method of fcparating the grain from the 
car. The moft common pradice of antiquity was to prepare 
t place in the open air, by making it very- hard and fmooth; 
on this they fpread their (heaves, and then turned in oxen or 
ether animals, and drove them backwards and forwards* upon 
it for a long time. It appears, that this was the method ufed 
in Mofes's time by the people of Afia and Egypt i^; it was 
tlfo ufed by the Greeks \ and feveral other nations '. Others 
made ufe of heavy planks, (luck full of (harp pegs or point- 
ed flints, which they dragged over the (heaves ^ : this is 
pra3ifed by the Turks. LaiUy, fome bruifed the ears by 
means of heavy carriages, fucb as carts, (ledges, &c. This 
method feems to have been invented and pra&ifed by the in* 
habitants of Paleftine *. In Gafcoigne and Italy they ufe carts 
and fledges for this purpofe at prefent. In China they per- 
form this work with a heavy roller of unpoli(hed marble* 
All thefe methods are (lill in prafiice in moft hot countries ^. 
They make no ufe of the flail in the eaft ^, where agriculture 
firft began. 



1 Plut. t. X. p. Z75. A.; Macrob. Sat. I. I. p. zi?. ; Bannicr, explicat. des^ 
fab. t. 3. p. 4X9, 430. 

m Diod. 1. 5. p. 383.; Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. p. 117. 

n Sec xnfra^ chap. 4. o Lcttr. cdif. t. xi. p. 4*0. 

. P I>eut. c. X5. Y. 4. <l Iliad, 1. xo. y. 495* &c. 

^ ^lian fays, they rubbed the mouths of the oxen employed in this wori( 
with dang, to prevent their eating. Hijior, animal. /. 4. c, %$. 

f See Schenchzcr, phyf. facr. t. 7. p. a4X. col. B. § *. 

' See Varron, dc re ruft. 1. x. c. 5x. 

w Hift. gen. dcs voyag, t. 5. p. 45p, * Ibid. p. xSt. 

y Calmct, t. 4. part >. p. 339. 

Thq 
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The firft way of cleaning grain after it had been feparated 
from the ftraw, muft have been by toffing up the grain axui 
chaff together into the air feveral times •, the wind carried away 
the chafF, while the grain fell to the ground by its own weight ; 
they ufed for this purpofe (hovels or fome fuch inftrument&r 
It is eertain^ that the winnowing fan was of great antiquity ^ \ 
but the fan of the ancients did not refemble ours. It is con<^ 
je£iured that it was made like a kind of ibovel*. Be&lesj this 
manner of winnowing grain is dill pra£Uied in Italy and all 
hot countries ^. 

A R T I C L E IL 

Of the Art of making Bread* 

npHE defign and end of all the toils of hufbandry is ta prcn 
cure bread. However common this aliment is at prefent^ 
th^ art of preparing it was very rude in its beginiiings> flow 
and various in its progrefs, like all other human inventionsu 
Several nations who had com, did not know for ibme time 
the fecret of converting it into meal, or the meal into breacb 
How many vaft countries are there in both continents, where^ 
though they have grain, the ufe of bread is ftill quite tm^ 

' known? It is even difficult to conceive how certain nations 
came to find out the extreme utility and variofts properties, 
of com. The difference between bread and that plant in 
its natural ftate is prodigious. Yet nothing but the hopes 

I of obtaining bread could have made whole nations apply them-* 
ielves to hulbandry, which is by for the moft laborious courfo 
of life, and requires the greateft folicitude and attention^ 
Accordingly there have « been, in ancient timesy and ftill 

* Mjfttca vannut Jac^i, VirgiLgeorg. 1. 1. v, i66, 

« OdyfT. 1. It, V. ixj. Sec Madam I>adcr*s notes, t a. p. ^^^, 

b Calmet, t. 4^ part %. p. 341.; Aftruc, mem. pour Thift. nat. de Languedoe, 

c Herod. 1. 4. n. 97. ; Gacfar de belle Gal. 1. 6. n. zo. ; Strabo, I. zi. p. jf^ 
7S4> & 7»z- i* t6, p. 1084, & Ills* 1 17. p. xid4, & ''pe.; Tacit, de morite^ 
Germ. n. 4^. 

are. 
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arc **, many nations who never woiild fubmit to cultivatti 
the earth. The inconveniencies of a wandering life appear- 
ed to them preferable to the fweets of a fcdentary onej "tirhich 
could only be procured by means of agriculture ^i Thofe 
nations then, who fubmitted to the fatigues neceffafy for 
taiCng com, mud have known beforehand, that that plant 
would reward all their toil, and furnifli them with the moft 
folid and agreeable {bod. This is, in my opinion, a firefh 
proof) that fome families, even after the difperfion and the con- 
fufion of tongues, had Ibll retained foroe idea of the moft ufeful 
arts. 

We (hall here lay before our readers the conjeftures w^ 
kavc found in ancient writers, about the fteps by which th^ 
art of making bread was again difcovered by thofe fami- 
lies, who, in their wandering flate, had loft all tin£ture of 
this and every other art. They began, fay the anciehts^ ivith 
eating the grain as nature produced it, without any prepara- 
tion f. According to Pofidonius, a very ancient and eminent 
philofopher, this alone, if duly attended to, was fufBcient to 
fuggeft the idea of converting corn into bread. They muft 
have obfervedj fays he, that the, grains were firft bruifed hf 
the teeth, then diluted by the faliva, and, being wrought and 
kneaded by the tongue, went into the ftomach, where they 
were properly heated to be converted into nouriflimenti On 
this model they formed the plan of making com into bread fit 
for nourifliment. They imitated the aftion of the teeth, by 
bruiCng the graiti between two ftones ; they then mixed thp 
meal with water, and by ftirring and kneading that mixture^ 
they formed it into a pafte^ which they baked by putting it un- 



d Tiic Tartars, Arabians, and favages. Sec Merc, dc France, Juin. 1755, 
▼©1. I. p. 141. 

« Sec Tacit, dc mor. Germ. n. 45. 

rHippocrat. dc prifca incdic. c. x. t. 1. p. 154.; Theophraft. apttd fchd. 
Horn, ad IBad. I. i. v. 449*$ Suid. voce Ovh»9vr, t. a. p. 738- ; CoeJ.'l^hodig. 
left, antiq. 1. r8. c. 38. p. 1037. Several fafts prove, that green grain can fu- 
fiain life. See St. Luke, c. 6, V. i. ; Lc«r,.cdif. t. 17. p. ^ox.; Acad, dcs in- 
icript. L xtf. H. p. »58* 

der 
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der hot aflics, or bmt other way, till by degrees they invented 
ovens '. 

Whatever becomes of this conjefture, ^e (hall now dc- 
fcribe the different operations made in the mod ancient times 
upon grain, and the ufes they put it to, according to the lights 
ftimifhed us by antiquity. The praftices of feveral nations in 
both continents at this time will aflift us in judging of tfaofe 
of former ages. * 

I have faid already, that there was a time when plants, 
herbs, and roots, were the chief food of almoft all the inha- 
bitants of the earth. It is probable they broiled or boiled 
thefe plants and roots, as feveral nations do at prefent **. I am 
perfuaded, that many nations originally knew no other way of 
dreffing grain. They would begin by broiling the ears as foon 
as pulled while green and full of fap, on a clear and hot fire > 
then, rubbipg them between their hands, they feparated the 
grain from the chaff", and eat it without any other preparation. 
This conjedure appears to me the more probable, that in He- 
rodotus's time this was the praftice of fome nations in India ^ 
tod that, even in our own days, this is the practice of ft^verai 
favage nations in preparing their grain K 

But as the nations of whom I am fpeaking became civilized, 
this pra£bice would be abolifhed: for, as this kind of food 
would laft only about a month, they loft the principal advanr 
tagc of grain, which is its providing men with a certain and 
plentiful fupport from one harveft to another. I'hefc people 
therefore would naturally ftudy how to make ufc of grain af^ 
ter it wa^ ripe and dried. But it is probable they would make 
a great many trials before they hit upon any commodious me* 
tfaod of converting this plant into an agreeable and proper ali- 
ment. 

t Apui Sencc. cp, px: p. 409J h See Thift. nat. de I'lflandf, t. i; p. 53 . 

ill. 3. n. xoo. See alfo Lcvit. c. 2. y. 14.; Caiaiib. in Athen. LX4. c. 16, 

k Hift. dc la Virginic, p. x^6,\ Voyag. de Frciicr, p. ^x.\ Hift. gen. dcs 
▼oysiS^S) ,t. 3. p. 167. It is the (udom of /children in feveral cpnntric^ at this 
day,>to pluck ears of corn when near ripe, and, after putting them a little in « 
dcttr fire, rub them between their hands, to detach the grains. The talle of tiiefe 
t half-roafted grains 'n not djfagreeable. 

Vol. I. N It 
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It is ImpofTible for men to live upon dry grain in the hu(k| 
they muft therefore have ftudied feveral methods of preparing 
it. We find no pra£);ice fo univerfal in ancient times as that 
of roafting grain. Almoft all known nations have pra£Hfed 
it^y and the favages pra£life it at this day*. What could 
be the reafon of this ? The moil probable feema to me to be 
this. We have been told, that, originally men made uie of 
grain in its natural ftate. Of all the frumentaceous plants, if 
we believe the ancients, barley was the firft that men fed np* 
on ■. The grains of barley are involved in a certain huik or 
coat, of which it cannot be ftrippcd but by the miUftone. The 
far greateft part of thefe firft nations knew nothing of mills« 
For w^nt of this machine they made ufe of fire to detach the 
barley from its hulk, which made it almoft impofiible to be 
eaten. They found this further advantage in this practice, that 
the fire communicated a kind of flavour to the barley. For thii 
kind of grain, when half roafted, has not a difagreeable tafle, 
In Ethiopia travellers commonly carry no other provifions with 
them but parched barley **. When afterwards thefe nation! 
came to grind their grain, this roafting of it was of great ad» 
vantage. For many ages men knew no other way of grinding 
their grain, than by pounding it in mortars ^. The aflicn of 
the fire upon the grain made it be more eafily bruifed and flrip* 
ped of its coat \ 

We may reckon alfo amongft the firft methods of prepa«p 
ring grain, that of fteeping and boiling it in water, as they do 
their rice in the eaft. We know that the conftant food of 

1 See ApoUon. Rhod. 1. r. v. 107Z. ; Virg. georg. 1. i. v. x6t, ; Oyid. faft. 
1. (5. V. 693. 1. 6. V. 313.; Plin. I. 18. fcft. X. ; Feftus in voce Ador, p. 8. ; flcr- 
vius ad £neid. i. i. v. i79- j Le P. Calmet, t. x. p. 8(58. t. 4. part x. p. 337. 

^ Moeurs dcs fauvages, t. %, p. 86.5 Voyage de Frczicr, p. tfx.j Voyages de 
Dampier, t. 4. p. xx8. 

a DioByf. Halicarn. 1. x. p. 95. i Plin. 1. 18. feft. 14. p. 108. ; Porphyr. d^ ab* 
ilin. I. :». p. 1x8.; Panf. 1. 1. C. 38. 

o Relat. de la haute £tbiop. p. 5. 

P Sec infra^ p. 99. 

Q Sec Acad. dc$ fcien. ann. i7oti mein. p. ^i. 
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the Greeks ' and Romans ^ in their firft ages, wis grain, pre- 
ipared in this mariner, the water fwelling and foftening the 
grain fb nmch as to make it eafily eatable. This is ftiU the 
method of many nations in preparing their grain ^ Perhaps^ 
too, the better to ftrip it of its huiks, they iifcd to boil it a lit- 
tle before they roafted iu We meet with the traces of thefe 
ancient practices amongft tlie Calmucks on the banks of the 
Inis. Barley is their ordinary food. They deep it for fome 
time in water, then prefs it to ftrip it of its coat, and fet it up- 
on the fire in kettles without Water till it is well roafted. They 
eat it in handfuls for their daily bread **• 

Mankind were liot long in difcovering that grain Wanted 
ftill further preparation. They foon obferved that grain con- 
tained within its huik or coat, a fubftance which required to be 
difintangled. This fuggcfted the idea of bruifing or grinding. 
The firft inftfuments ufed for this purpofe, were only peftles 
and -mortars of wood or ftone. Nature pointed out thefe. 
The Greeks S Romans ^ and almoft all nations*, were a long 
rime before they difcovered any other method of making com 
into meal. M^iy nations even in our days have no other ma-* 
chines for this purpofe *• 

It is not eafy to determine, with certainty^ in what manned 
they made ufe of this kind of meal. Diodorus fays, that the 
firft inhabitants of Great Britain, after prefling the grains otit 
of the ears, pounded them in a mortar, and fo eat them ; and 
thefe grains, thus pounded and bfuifed, were their principal 
food ^. We know that the Indians of Peru prepare their bar-* 
ley, by firft toafting it, then reducing it to meal,. and fo eat it 
in ipoons, without any further dreffing*^. We do not know 



' Sindas in vbce ^icAetfni t. t. p. jij. 

r Traitc dc la police, 1. 5. t. %, p. 791* S Acad, des fcienc. ann. 1708^ meni. 
p.8tf. 

t Voyag. dc Frczicr, p. 6x. 

u Rec. dcs voyag. au Nord, t. 8. p. xpt. 

^ HcHod. op* V. 413. 

ir P^p. 1. 18. fea. 3, & X3. ; Serv. ad ^neid. 1. 9. v. 4. 

» Pko. loc9 cit, icdt. 13. * Hift. gen. dcs voyag. t. 3. p. 8r, & 431. 

k Lib, i, p. 347* c Voyage au Perou par D. Aoc. D*UUoa, t. i. p. 340. 

N % whether 
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whether the nations of antiquity ufed theif pounded corn in 
this manner. 

It is certain, that before men could make a proper ufe of 
grain, they muft have found out the art of feparating the meal 
from the bran. Tet I am perfuaded that at iirfl; they eat both 
together, as fome unpolifhed nations do ftilH. By degrees^ 
boweveri they would endeavour to feparate them, perhaps by 
pai&ng their pounded corn through coarfe (ieves made of twigSf 
ba&ets of ofiers, or the like, or perhaps even by winnowing it. 
All thefe methods are ftill ufed by the favages ^. By degrees 
they improved thefe inftruments. The Egyptians made their 
(ieves or fearches of the filaments of the plant called Papyrus f 
or of the flendereft ruflies f . The Greeks « ufed this laft plant 
for the fame purpofe. The ancient inhabitants of Spain, made 
theirs of thread ^ The Gauls were the firft who had the art 
to make them of horfes hair >. 

The firft ufe they probably made of meal, was to mix it 
with water, and eat that mixture without any further prepa« 
ration, as the people in the Highlands of Scotland, and feve-* 
ral others, do at this day^. By and by they thought of boiling 
this mixture. The moft common difh the ancients made of 
meal, was a kind of hafty-pudding, boiled in earthen veflcls^ 
not unlike ^tfarro of the Italians. This meal, diluted with 
pure water, was the ftanding food of the ancients, which fome* 
times they dreffed alone, and fometimes with meat when they 
could procure any *. They knew nothing of drefling them 
feparately, and eating them together, as we ufe bread >. Thift 
way of ufing meal fubfifted very long. It was in ufe among 
the Greeks^ Romans, Perfians, and Carthaginians '^^ Tbe 

d Hid. gen. des voyag. t. 5. p. i37> See alfo Thifl. des Incas, t. 2. p. iptf. 

« Mociirs des favaugcs, I. z. p. 86. f Plin* U 18. {t€(., a8. 

!! Pollux. 1. 6. {t%. 74. h PlJn. Uco eit, . i PUn. ibid. 

k Voyage de Frczier, p. tfz.j Voyage d'Eg)pte par Granger, p. xx.j Mcrcure 
de France, Juillct 17 18, p. 87, 88. 

• This is what they called Pulmentum or Pulnientarlum, 

1 Moeurs des fauvage5, t. z. p. 83, 84. "» Ibid. p. 84. 

Pliny Teems to contradict this in thefe \yordS) v'ldctnrque tarn puis tgnota Grdci£, 
quam Ital'iit Polenta. But the meaning, as Licctus well explains it, 1. 18. fcCt, 19. 
fs, that th^ Latins did not ufe the word polenta^ nor the Greeks the word ^ls» 
Reponf. ad qusefita, p. 57. 

ancieJOt 
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aadent inhabitants (rf* the Canary iflands were no le& igno* 
rant of the ait of making bread. They cat dieir meal baked 
with meat and butter''. The iavages make what we call dieir 
SaganutCf (d Indian com loafted in the afhes, pounded in a 
wooden mortar, and baked in an earthen yeflel with all kinds 
o£ meat<*. 

Some of the ancients might have difcoTcred pretty early the 
ait of cotiTerting com into meal ; but that, of converting meal 
into bread, in all appearance, was not very foon found out* 
Tet till this dilcovery was made, it may be faid, diat mankind 
enjoyed but very imperfe^Uy the advantages of grain, whofe 
true and heft ufe is to be converted into bread. It is hard to 
imagine by what fteps they arrived at this difcovery* They 
muft have invented dough, that is, to mix a certain prc^rdon 
of meal and virater together, ftir them ftrongly, and feveral 
times ; they muft have invented the art of baking, &c. We 
may believe it muft have coft them many repeated trials before 
they difcovered the art of converting meal into bread. But in 
whatever manner this difcovery was made, it vraS exceeding 
ancient. The fcriptures acquaint us, that Abraham ferved up 
bread to the three angels which appeared to him in the valley 
oi MamreP. 

Their manner of making bread at that time vras very Cmple. 
The ingredients were only meal and water, and perhaps a little 
£alu Their bread was not thick and raifed as ours is at pre* 
font; it vras a kind of finall. flat cake, which they eafily broke 
with their hands, and eat without a knife. Hence thefe expreft 
fions fo frequently ufed in fcripture, to break bread, the break* 
ing of bread, &c ^. It appears further, that they did not knead 
dicir dough, and that they baked it immediately before they 
ufed it^ a pra£tife which fubfifts ftill in feveral countries ^ 

They ufed but few precautions anciently in baking their 
bread. The hearth-ftone commonly then ferved for this purpofe* 

^ Afia di Barros, deca 1. 1. i. c. ». fol. «4. V€rf9, 

o Mocurs dcs fanvagcs, t. ». p. 8<5. 87. P Gen. c. iflU ▼. «• 

<l See Walierus de antiq. meafur. 1. x. c. s* 

r Gen.fuprat 5c c 19. v. 3. 

f Chtrditif t. I. p. t»8. t, 4* P. 177- • Mem. de. Trev. Septeoa. 1717. p. X4S)f, 

They 
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They laid a thin piece of dough upon this^ covered it up* with 
, hot aihes, and let it lie till it was fufficiently baked ^ It was 
in this manner Sarah prepared the bread which Abraham fet 
before the angels **• It is thus feveral nations in America pre-» 
pare their bread at prefent. They wrap their pafte in leavesy 
cover it firft with hot aflies, and above thefe with live coal *#. 
Sometimes they may ufe hollow ftones, fufficiently heated, for 
this purpofe. The pra£lice of feveral modern nations leads us 
to think they did this. In fome parts of Norway, at this day, 
they bake their bread between two hollow flints y. The bread 
of the Arabians is a kind of cake, which they bake between 
two ftones made hollow for this very purpofe, and heated in 
the fire ». The bread ufed by the favages of America, diflTcra 
-but little from that of the Arabians. It is a kind of thin cake^ 
which they bake either between two ftones very much heated*. 
Of by laying their pafte upon one hot ftone, and covering it up 
with flints very warm *>. The bread of the Tartars of Circaflia 
is made of the mtal of millet, kneaded with water into a foft 
pafte, which they bake about half enough in earthen moulds, 
and eat very hot*. The bread of the greateft part of the na- 
tions of Africa is only meal kneaded with a little water, which 
they divide into fmall pieces, and bake on a ftone <^ or in an 
earthen pot upon the fire*. They might perhaps anciently 
make ufe of a kind of gridirons, or frying-pans, in which they 
put their pafte, and baked it over the fire f . 

The invention of ovens however is very ancient. They 
are fpoke of in the time of Abraham?. Some writers give 
the honour of this invention to one Annus an Egyptism ^, a 
perfon entirely unknown in hiftory. Thefe firft ovens, I ima- 
gine, were very difiirent from ours. They were (as far as wc 
.<:an judge of them) a kind of baking-pans of clay or fattiih 



« Ovid. faft. I. tf. V. 31 J. « Gen. c. 18. v. tf. 

« Hift. dc la Virginic, p. 144. X Journal dcs fcavans, Nov. 1^68, p. Sy. 

2 Calmet, t. 6. p. 1x6. 

* Lefcarbot, bift. dc la Nouv. France, p. 745. 

b Ibid. p. 337. ^ Rcc. des voyag. au Nord, t. xo. p. 4^*. 

d Hift. gen. des voyag. t. 3. p. 43'- t. 4. p. 189, 35*. 

* Ibid. t. 4. p. »8q. i See Levit. c. 7. y. 9* 9 Gen. c« x^. V. 1 7. 

* Suldas in voce A^rcf, t. x. p. 340. 

earthy 
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earthy which they eafily carried with them from place to placcw 
We may imagine alfo that thefe firft ovens were very much like 
thofe of the Turks, which are of clay, and refcmUc an invert- 
ed tub or bell. They heat them by putting fire in the infide, 
and then lay the pafte on the top : as thefe cakes are baked, 
they remove them, and put others in their room». All thefe 
different ways of baking bread which we have mentioned^ ftill 
fubfiftintheeafti'. 

We have no reafon to imagine, that as foon as meft difcover- 
ed the art of making bread, they found out the fecret of rai- 
ling the pafte. If there be any one difcovery owing to chance^ 
it is that of leaVen. The idea of fuch a thing could not come 
, into the mind of man naturally. The world was indebted to 
■the economy of fome perfon or other for this happy difcovery, 
who, in order to fave a little old dough, mixed it with tho 
new, without forefeeing the utility of this mixture. They would 
no doubt be very much furprifcd to find, that this piece of old 
dough, fo four and diftafteful of itfelf, rendered the new bread 
fo much lighter, more favoury, and eafier of digeftion. We 
do not know the precife time when leaven came to be ufed* 
It does not appear that the bread which Abraham prefented 
to the angels was leavened. Sarah baked it as foon as flie had 
mixed the meal and the water i. It is not at prefent the cuftoqi 
in the greateft part of Afia to ferment the pafte ™. The nfe of 
leaven however was very ancient, and muft have been known 
before Mofes. For when that legiilator prefcribes to. the 
li^aelites the manner of eating the pafcbal lamb, be forbids 
them to ufe leavened bread ^ \ he obferves further, that when 
the Ifraelites went out of Egypt, they eat unleavened bread, 
baked in the aihes, becaufe, fays be, they were thruft out 
0f Egypt, and had no time allowed them to leaven their 
breads 

It muft have taken much time and much labour to reduce 
com into meal in the mortar : this meal muft alfo have been 

1 Belon, oblenrat. I. %, c. iif. p. 377. 

k See Theveooc, t. ». c. 32. p. 544.; Cbardio, t. i« p. ti8. Xs %. p. p2* t' 4* 
p. 177, 184. 

1 Gen. c. 18. ▼. tf. 

o Gemelli, t. i. p. 41B.3 Chardin, t. 4. p- i77f & 18;. 

■ Exod. c. la. v. 15. «> Ibid, v, 1%, 
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Tcry coarfe. I am perfuaded, that the want of proper machines 
is the reafon why feveral nations who have com, do not make 
it into bread. But by little and little the arts improved. They 
muft foon have difcovered the utility of certain (tones for 
cniihing and grinding the grain. The rudeft favages ;)re not 
ignorant of this. They convert their com into meal by means 
of two ftones, the one fixed, the other turned about upon it 
by ilrength of arm, as our painters grind and mix their co- 
lours i^. ' It is probable this was their method in the firft ages. 
This was ftill very incommodious and toilfome. They would 
therefore endeavour to find out fome more eafy and expeditious 
way of grinding their grain. At laft they invented the mill* 
ftone and the mill. 

It cannot be expe£led we (hall ever be able to difcover tjic 
exaA time when mills were invented. There are fo few cir- 
cumftances recorded in hiftory conceming this, and feveral 
ether very ancient inventions, that it is impoffible to fix the 
precife epocha of their difcovery. I will not take upon me to 
affirm that com-mills were known in Abraham's time, though 
I am inclined to think they were, from what Mofes makes 
Abraham fay to Sarah, « to knead three meafures of fine 
«< meal *> 5" it is hard to conceive how meal can be made very 
fine without the ufe of the mill. But not to infill on this 
doubtful paflage, Job^ who lived in the ages * we are now 
confidering, fpeaks of the millftone. It is equally certain that 
the ufe of mills was very ancient among the Egyptians. Mofes 
makes this evident enough ^ He fpeaks alfo very plainly of 
thefe machines, when he forbids the Ifraelites to take the upper 
or nether millftone in pledge ^ 

Further, we are quite ignorant of the conftruftion of thefe 
ancient mills. The millftones muft have been very fmall, fince 
they were eafily tumed by hand. This was one of the hardeft 
and loweft drudgeries of their fervants and ilaves. Mofes ex- 



p Voyag. de Frezier, p. 62. ; Lettr. edif. t. 23. p. z8p. ; Hid. gen. dizg voyftg, 
t. 8. p. azS. t. 3. p. 1x7. t. 4. pt 2.89. 

* Gen. c. 18. V. tf. r c. 41. V. 15. according to the Hebrew, 

• See o\ir diflcrtation at the end of the laft volume. 

^ £xod. c. u. V. 5, * Dcut. c. z^ T. ^» 
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prefiTes this clearly in fpeaking of the laft plague of Egypt. 
« All the firft-born in the land of Egypt (hall die^ from the 
«< firft-bom of Phi^nioh that fitteth lipoii the thrdjtie, even tp 
<< the firft-bom of the maid*(ervint that id behind the mill ^/' 

We (hall fee in the following books^ that lieicher the Greeks 
nor any other ancient nation had any other than hahd-millt '• 

Notwithftanding the great antiquity and utility of a^cul« 
ture, which procures us the moft folid find agreeable aliments^ 
the knowledge of it at firil was very limited^ and for a long 
time confined to a few countries. I am of opinionj thatf in 
the ages we are now fpeaking of, hufbandry Was oiily kpowa 
and pradiifed in Chaldeaj Paleftine, Egypt, and a few prOf 
Tinces of China. The greateft part of Europe wad for a long 
time unacquainted with this ufeful art. I (hall take care^ 
ill the fecond part of this work, to point out the txnie When 
httlbandry was e(labli(hed in Greece* Let us ]^roceed to 
inquire intd the difeovery and progrc(s of the other parts of 
agriculture. 



A R T i C L is \A. 

Of Drinks. 

Yir^E may reckon the culdiration of thb irihe^ tlhdtheart 
of making wine^ among the firft branches of agricttl- 
ture which were known to itlen. All hiftorians, facr^ and 
pro&iie, agree in placing this difcoTcry.in the moft diftant ages. 
Noah cultivated the vine, and drank wine^. According to 
the Egyptian traditions, Ofiris was the firft who gave attention 
to the vine, and its fruit. Having di(covered the iecfets of 
planting and cultivating vines, and of extrafUng wine, he 



• £zoJ. c is.T. 4y 5« 
' See (MmcC, C 4. part x. p. %$%. 

y 6cn. c. 9. T. xo; There is reaT^n to beliere wine wa« not known bdorc ch« 
4elagr, becanfc Nczk w<is faipriicd at the cfefts of that liqqor. 
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communicated them to mankind •. The inhabitants of Africa 
fay the fame of the elder Bacchus ». We fee too, that, in the 
remoteft antiquity, their public worfliip chiefly conGfted in of- 
ferings of bread and wine. Such was the thank -oflFering of Mdn 
chizedek king of Salem, and prieft of the Moft High, for the 
viftory gained by Abraham \ 

The properties of the vine, and the art of making wine, 
were naturally very obvious. The ancients knew*^, and we 
know at this day 'J, fcveral countries which naturally produce 
vifies, whofc fruit is very little inferior to thofe that are culti- 
vated. Their grapes may not only be eaten, but they make 
pretty good wine *. It is not therefore difficult to conceive how 
the firft men, by the help of a little reflexion, might arrive at 
this branch of knowledge. 

The confequence of this difcovery would be their coUefting 
the vines together, which before were mixed with other under- 
wood, planting them in a proper foil, and on a regular plan. 
It was even eafy to difcover the art of cultivating vines. They 
require only to be drefled and pruned. There is no neceffity 
of uniting different kinds of them by the graft and fctttcheon» 
as is done with other fruit-trees. 

We can only guefi in what manner they made their wine 
in thefe remote ages. At firft it is probable they fqueeze4 the 
grapes with their hands. By degrees they would find out more 
expeditious methods. If we may believe profane hiftorianSy 
the wine-prefs is of very great antiquity. They gave the ho- 
nour of this invention to the elder Bacchus f. It is certain 
that the ufe of it was known in the age of }ob<; but we 
know not in what manner thefe machines were anciently 
made* 



z Diod. I. T. p. Tp. The art of making wine muft have been very ancient in 
Egypt. Stt Gen. c. 40, v. 9, &c, 

» L. 3. p.xjp. 

b Gen. c. 14. v. 18. See what we have Taid above of the refemblance between 
men's ordinary food and their facrifices, p. 78. 
^ iDiod. 1. 3. p. 131, & 139. 1. 4. p. 317.; Strabo, 1. 15. p. X017. C. 

d Rec. des Toyag. au Nord. t. $• P- 4®. t- 9» P- «43, i44.f Mcrcnrc de 
France, Septembre 17x7, p. 131, & 140.; Hi(h dc ia Virginie, p. 3, &x88.; 
tefcarbot, hift. dc la Nouv. France, p. 561, 5^3. 

« Authors cited aboyc. f jDiod. 1. j, p. aj*. « C. 24. Y. ir. 
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The invention of veffek proper for holding and keeping 
liquors commodioufly) muft have foon followed the difcovery 
of wine. Men would at firft make ufe of fuch as nature pre- 
fents them with in all climates. There are fevcral kinds of 
fruit, as the gourd, the calibafh, the citrul, &c. which being 
dried and hollowed may ferve vet^ well for keeping and car- 
i*ying liquors. The Egyptians'* made much ufe' of thefe, and ■ 
they are the common veffels of the people of America at pre- 
sent >. ' Bamboos, a kind of reeds*, are equally proper for this 
purpofe. In fcveral countries they fupply the place of pails 
and cafks^. The ancients imagined that the horns of aninuls 
were the firft veffels ufed for keeping and drinking liquors •. 
The ufe of them was even continued very long by fcveral na- 
tions"*. The facred oil of the tabernacle was kept in a horn*. 
Galen remarks, that at Rome they meafured oil, wine, honey, 
vinegar, in veffels of horn®; and Horace fpeaks of them very 
plainly p. Caefar fays the inhabitants of the Hercinian forcft 
ufed large cups made of the horns of the urus^. Pliny a- 
fcribes this praftice in general to all the nations of the north ''. 
Xenophon makes the fame obfervation of many nations of 
Afia and Europe f. The ancient poets, jEfchylus, Sophocles, 
and Pindar, always reprefent the firft heroes drinking out of 
horns. Thefe kinds of cups are ftill much ufed in Georgia *. 
Bartholin affures us, that in Denntiark they formerly drank out 
of nothing but the horns ti oxen **. In a great part of Africa, 
thefe are the only veffels ufed for keeping liquor '• Men were 
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not long before they invented earthern ware, both for keeping 
end drinking their liquors'. The Pbc^nicians, Greeks, an4 
^eral other nations, made much ufe of them for keeping their 
wines *• Afterwards they found out a way of dreffing the fluqe 
of animals, fo as to make them fit for keeping liquor^. The 
life of bottles is extremely ancient. When Abraham ient 9Way 
llagar, it is faid be put a bottle of water upon her fhoolder \ 
It appears from the book of Job, that bottles were the vefielf 
moft oqmmoxily ufed for keeping^ nf ii^e aud other liquors 19 
thefe remote ages ^. 

We may depend qpon it, that, next to wine, beer was the 
moft ancient and univerfai liquor. Beer was the moft com? 
inon drink of the greateft part of Egypt ^. It was very early 
introduced into Greece <f, and fpme parts of Italy ^. The an^ 
fient inhabitant^ of Spain^ Gaul, and Germany, knew it from 
time immemorial f. In si "tyord, we fiqd this liquor eyei) a* 
mong the firft inhabitants of Peru s. The invention of beer 
is exceeding ancient, and afcribed to Qfiris, Tradition bearsj^ 
that this prince, for the fake of thofe people whofe countriei 
would produce no wine, invented a liquor made of barley and 
water, which was not inferior to wine either in ftrength-or fi^- 
^our^. This is an exzQ: defqriptiqn of beer or ale. They p^y 
the fame compliment to the ancient Bacchus i. 

If the difcoyery of wine feems to me fimple and natural^ 
that of beer furprifes me beyond meafure. I ;im itill at; a loft 
to concave, how the idea and compofition of this }iqupr ocr 
curred to the minds of thefe firft men. We need only refleft 
^ moment on the tedious procel^ neceflary to the making of 



7 Atlien. 1, 1.1. p, 4S3, 8t 500 : Porphyr. dp abft. 1. 1. p. is«. 

2 Iliad. 1. 9' ▼• 4^J* i Herod. 1. j. li. 6. « Gen. c iii. v. 14. 

b C. 3». f . 19. according to (be Hebrew. 
. <^ Herod. 1. 2.|n. 77. ; Diod. L x . p. 40, & 41. ; Strabo, 1. 1 7. p. H 7P- { Atbep. 
1. 1. p. 34. B. I. xo. p. 418. £• . ' 

d See part x. fed. x. c; i. art. 7,, ^ Strabo, .1. 4. p. 310. 

f Diod. 1* |*p* 35<)*: PHn. 1, 14.^6^. 19. p. 719.; Tacic.de niprib. Germaxi. 
ip. 33.5 Atheh. i. X. p. itf. C. 

S Hid. des Incas, t. 2. p. ip^. 
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beer, to be convinced of the difficulty of the invention* . Firftt 
the vrhole procefs of making the barley into malt^ then the 
drying and grinding the malt in a particular manner| next the 
incorporating this with the watery virhich requires great ket- 
tles and fqmaces for brewing this mixture pf malt and water 
■ftiongly together ; laft of all» a certain quantity ci yeft muft 
be put to it^ to make the liquor ferment. This is a part of 
^he operations necefiary to making beer, and tbefe operations 
^nire many machines. I fuppofe indeed, that the cornpofi*- 
pon of this liquor was not originally fo complicated as it is a€ 
pefent; there are however a great many operations eflentiaily 
peceflary to the making of it, and which they could not then 
4ifpenfe with, efpecially as all hiftorjans declare that it differed 
little or nothing from wine in ftrength and flavour^. In what- 
ever manner th^y then prepared thpir beer, it coa}d .not be fo 
*wholefome as ours, be(;aufe it had no hops. This plant, which 
we put into our beer for corre^Ung the faults complained of in 
liie beer of the ancients, is greatly commended by phyficians for 
Its virtues. 

I caniiot on this occaiion but make (bme refie£lions on the 
great thought and pains which mankind have taken jn all agesy 
and in aU countries, to find out. fome liquor more agreeable 
jhan water, more proper to ftrcngthen the body, to cheer the 
fpirits, and even to throw the mind as it were out of itfelf. The 
wildeft favages have endeayoined to find out ftrong intoxicating 
Jiquors. When Virgil \ defcribes a nation in the north, whp 
regaled themfelyes with a liquor mad^ from the fruic of the 
fervice-treci he paints them as a people gay and frolickfome by 
pieans of that unpleafant drink. An enumeration of the feve- 
ral kinds of liquors which have been ufed in every age and cli^ 
mate, would b? tedious. I (hall only mention fuch as have 
appeared to me moft Angular in their compqfition,* and nioft 
worthy of attention. 

Though the arts of making wine and beer were difcovcred 
very early, yet in the firft ages there were but few nations who 

k DIod. I. I. p. 14. I Gcorg. 1. 3. v. 379. 

were 
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were acquainted with them ; a great many were long ftrangcra 
to them, cither through want of a proper foil for the growth 
of vines and grain, or more probably through want of flcill in 
the cultivation of them. Thefe nations then found it neceffary 
to contrive fome other liquor to fupply the place of wine and 
beer : for, in general, men mull and will have fome other drink 
befides pure water. It is faid, that feveral nations were origi- 
nally accuftomed to drink the blood of the animals which they 
flew, quite hot"; a cuftom which continued long S and which 
ftill continues among fome favages*>. This (hocking' cuftom, 
an eStOi of primitive barbarity, has yet fome foundation in na- 
tural neceffity. It was for want of fome other artificial liquor, 
that they had recourfe to this, which, it is pretended, greatly 
cherifhes and ftrengthens nature *. For thofe nations which 
ftill retain the cuftom of drinking the blood of animals, and 
even human blood p, have no artificial liquors *>• 

As mankind became civilized, they conceived an averfion to 
drinking blood» and endeavoured to contrive fome artificial li- 
quor to fubftitute in its place. They never fucceeded in this 
but when they hit upon fuch a compofition as fermented : for 
men really want that warmth which is occafioned by fermen* 
tation. Let us examine the compofition of fome of thofe liquors 
which have been ufed by the nations who had neither wine nor 
beer. ^ 

Mankind have always extra£):ed their liquors from thofe 
things which ferved them for their food. Honey was very foon 
difcoveredj for though men had not the fecret of coUefting bees 
into hives, yet wild honey is fo common, that they muft always 
have had it in plenty. It was not long before they compofcd 



" Virg. gcorg. 1. 3. v. 4^3-; Martini, hift. de la CHiinc, 1. x. p. 20. ' 
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a liquor of it. I have already taken notice of the relation there 
always was between the fubftance of men's food, and of their 
facrifices '• Plato fays> that anciently men offered nothing to 
the gods but fruits rubbed with honey ^. Plutarch, fpeaking of 
thefe ancient facrifices, gives this reafon for them. Before men 
. knew the vine, fays he, they had no liquor but honey diluted 
with water ^ This is what we call at prefent hydromeL Plu- 
tarch adds, that feveral barbarous nations in his time, who 
knew not wine, ufed this liquor, and that they correded the 
flatnels and infipidity of it by fome bitter and vinous roots ^• 
We learn from a number of other ancient authors, that the ufe 
of hydromel was very extenfive *. We fee, even at prefent,^ 
the people of Abydinia, Lithuania, Poland, and Mufcovy, who 
have few vines, and a great deal of honey, make a liquor of 
this, by diluting it with water, boiling it a little, then ferment- 
ing it in the fun. This liquor is very ftrong, and not difagree- 
able. The ancients mention a great many other liquors, which 
I (hall pafs over in filcnce. 

If from the nations of antiquity we defcend to thofe in mo- 
dem times, we (hall fee, that even the mofl brutal favages 
have fome artificial beverage. The Tartars extra£k from the 
milk of mares, made four, a kind of liquor almoft as flrong as 
brandy y. The Moxes, the mofl barbarous nation of America, 
have the fecret of making a very ftrong liquor of certain roots 
putrefied and infufed in water 2. Others roafl maize to a coal, 
then pound it very fine, and boil it in large kettles full of wa- 
ter. This black and diflafleful liquor gives them the highefl 
delight *. Though the compofition of all thefe liquors is pretty 
extraordinary, yet I am going to fpeak of one more fingular 
than all the refl. The defcription of it, I confefs, is extremely 
difgufling. But it is fo much the flronger proof of the great 
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efibrt, which men have made in all ages and countries^ td 
procure fome liquor left infipid than water. 

The mod common liquor among the lavages of America^ 
is what they call cbica. This is their manner of making it» 
They infufe 20 or 30 bufhels of maize in a great trough full o^ 
water, till the water be well impregnated with the grain^ and 
begins to four; then a great number of old women chew fom'tf 
the plant, and fome the grains of maize, which they fpit out in* 
to calibafhes $ when they have got a fufficient quantity of this 
odious mixture of maize and faliva, they pour it into the trough, 
and it ferves as yeft, raifmg a fmall fermentation in the whole 
mafiu . When this fermentation is over, they draw off the li* 
quor clear, which has the tafte of (harp fmall-beer, and ii 
cactremely intoxicating. The favages value it highly, and ard 
exceflively fond of it ^. Thefe examples on this fubje£l, I fup« 
pofe, will be thought fufficient. Let us proceed to the other 
parts of agriculture known in thefe firft ages. 

ARTICLE IV. 

0/ the Art of making Oil. 

/^IL is at lead as necefTary to man as wine, and other H* 
quors of that kind. I do not know but in fome refpe£i^ 
it is more indifpenfibly neccffary. There are few arts which 
do not require the ufe of oil. For this reafon the Greeks madd 
Minerva, who difcovered the olive, to prefide over all the arts^ 
Accordingly we fee, that all nations have endeavoured to pro< 
cure themfelves oil, and to extra£l it from every fubftanC0 
they thought capable of yielding it. The invention and uft 
of oil is of the highcft antiquity. It is faid Jacob poured 
oil upon the pillar he credled at Bethel, in memory of his 
dream «. 
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There dre a good many plants and fruits froni tirfaich ibil may 
be made; but that which is eitraded from the fruit of the 
cdive-tree, is by for the moft excellent. This difcovery was ndt 
obvious. It was not eafy to difcover that olives wbuld yield oil^ 
biit ftiU more diffictiit to find out the ait of extra£Hng it. The 
invention of machines, proper for this operation, required much 
refle£Uon and many trials. To extrafit oil from olives, they 
nuft firft be reduced to a pafte by the help of the millftone % 
diis pafte muft be put into large frailsj ahd boiling water pour- 
ed upon it; at laft the whole muft be prefled, and the oil 
which fwims on the top colleded with fpoons. The confidera^ 
tion of all thefe operations might incline us tb deny the firft 
ages the knowledge of the oil of olivesj and to doubt whethet 
that which Jacbb ufed was of this kind. 

But, on the other hand, we find, that the olive was known 
and cultivated in the rembteft times. The traditions of almoft 
all ancient nations agree^ that the olive was the firft tree metl 
learned to cultivate; The Egyptians believed they owed this 
difcovery to the elder Mercury <*. The Atlantides faid, that 
Minerva was the firft who taught men to plant and cultivate 
elive-trees, and extra£): the oil of olives *. This faQ: is the 
more probable, as the management of the olive is extremely 
eafy, this tree hardly requiring any care ^. 

It is alfo certain, that olive-oil was knoWn in the days of 
Job'; and, by the manner in which M'pfeS fpeaks of itj we may 
perceive plainly, that it was mjich ufed in his time K There i^ 
no room therefore to doubt, that many nations^ ill thefe firft 
ages^ knew the art of extrading oil from olives* But it doe$ 
iiot appear that they made ufe of the fame machines m that ope<« 
ration which we have at prefent; The prefs, particularly, was 
not- known then^ They pounded the olives in mortars to ex* 
trad their oil U 

Further, if we will believe the ancient tradition of the Atf aa* 

< iJiod. 1. I. p 10. « Hem, 1. 5. p. 389.' 

^ y^^'g- gcorg- 1 X. V. 4x0. 

S Gen. c.a4. v. 11. according to the Hebre^y; 

^ £xod; e. 27. r. ft«. c; i|. f. xx. i Sxbd. t xf^ Vi %9. 

Vol. L F tides. 
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tides, that people knew very early the fccret of rendering olives 
eatable. They gave the honour of this difcovery to Minerva K 
It muft be owned, that the foftening the bttternefs of oiiveSj by 
the means of brine, is a very fubtile invention. 

Our being accuftomed at prefent to obtain oil with eafe, is 
the rcafon we are not fenfible of all the merit of the firft difco- 
very. To be convinced of this, we need only refleft upon the 
immenfe profits the Phoenicians made by the oil they imported 
into Spain in their firft voyages '. They formerly fet fo great 
a value upon this liquor, that the laws of the ancients expre&Iy 
forbade the olive-gatherers to beat the trees, or break any cf 
their branches ^. It is not furprifing that the ancients tool; 
fo much care of thefe trees ; their oil was exceedingly precious 
to them, they confumed vaft quantities of it, and put it to ma* 
ny more ufes than we do at prefent. 

One of the moft valuable properties of oil, is thai of it» 
giving a clear and lafting light, by means of any inflam- 
mable matter dipt in it. Without doubt, all nations have 
fought the means of difpelling darknefs. To procure light 
amidft the gloomy fiiades of night, was probably one of the 
firft objcdls which employed the thoughts of men. But an 
eafy and commodious method of doing this was not lb foon 
found out. It is probable, that originally they knew no^ other 
artificial light but fires. It was thus the Greeks procured light 
in the heroic ages ■; by bringing, when it was night, a pan of 
baming coals into their apartments. When they wanted to' 
light themfelves from one place to another, they lighted long 
tkm pieces of wood, and carried them in their hands ^ There 
arc many nations at prefent in both continents in this ftate, 
who have no other method of fliowing light but by fires'. 
Some traces of thefe primitive praftices ftill remain in many 
civilized countries. The Chinefe ufe the branches of the 
pine dried at the fire, as tcn-ches for travelling with at night *>• 

k Diod. 1. 5- p< ^89. 

• Sec part x. b. 4. c. ti m Sec Plin. 1. 1$. fc£t j. p. 734. 

"» Sec part %. b. X. fc£V. x.c. i. art. 3. o jbid. 

P Ramofio, t. x. fol. 105. C. ; H>fl:. gen. dcs voyag. t. 3. p. ii 7. } Voyag. de ' 
Cereal, t. X. p: 111, a 13.; Moetnr^ dcs Ikavagcs, C ». p. 15S. 
4 Mem. du P. le Comce, 1. 1 p. api. 
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In many places of Europe the country-people ufe pieces of wood 
dried in ovens for lamps and torches^ as they did in the firft 
ages. 

Indudrious and jngenious people mufl be foon fenfible of the 
inconvenience of thcfe prafUces. They fought therefore for 
more commodious methods of procuring light. By chance 
fome perfon or other took notice, that fome bodies, after they 
had been dipt in oil, gave a Very lailing light, and confume4 
but (lowly. This obfervation was enough to give a hint for the 
invention of lamps. This invention took place in the ages we 
are now upon, and is afcribed to the Egyptians'^- Lamps ia 
fa£k muft have been very well known in Egypt before Mofcs*# 
time. The great ufe which this legiflator has made of themy 
and the circumilantial defcriptions he has given of their con- 
ftru6^ion, leave us no room to doubt of this ^ . , 

But there are other fadts which prove, that the ufe of Iamp« 
was much more ancient. In Abraham's myfterious dream re- 
corded in Genefis, it is faid that he faw, among other things^ 
a burning lamp pafs before him K Job alfo fpeaka very often 
of lamps, and even makes frequent allufions to them ". Doubts 
lefs thefe machines were at (irfl very coarfe and clumfy ; by de«- 
grees-they formed them with much more art and magnificence. 
Finally, lamps were the moft perfeft means the ancients were 
acquainted with for giving light. They had no idea of employ* 
ing tallow or wax for that purpofe. 



ARTICLE V. 

Of Gardening: 

A Mongfl: that immenfe number and variety of trees and 

plants which nature prefents to our view, there arc many 

which, without any care or cultivation, afford a very proper 

and even delicious nourifhment to man ; for that reafon, thole 



r Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. i. p. 361. f Sec Exod. c. »j. v. fi, *c. 
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kinds of trees and plants mud have very early attra£led bis at-^ 
tention. The tranfplanting and inclofmg thefe vakiable kinds 
in one particular place, for the more convenient cultivation of 
them, was a very natural and obvious thought. This was pro- 
bably the origin of gardens, which are of the mod remote antiw 
4iuity. Ancient authors have left us no particular account xA 
the ftate of gardening in thefe diftant ages. We can onlyx^ 
dierefore, propofe a few conje£kures on that fubjedl. 

We muflt place the fig-tree at the head of the firft fruit-trees 
that were cultivated. This is the opinion of all ancient wri- 
ters. They afliire us, that figs were the firft delicious fruit 
irhich mankind were acquainted with. They were even per- 
foadedy that the difcovery and ufe of this fruit had contribute^ 
Tery much to draw mankind out of their primitive barbarity^. 
We may fay as much of the yinc, whole fruit afforded both 
^preeable drink and food tq men. The fcriptures tell us that 
Noah cultivated the vine ; and all profane hiftorians agree in 
|lacing Bacchus in the firft ages of the world ^. 

It appears aUb» that the almond-tree was cultivated in the 
moft early times. When Jacob refolved to fend Benjamin 
into £gypt» he commanded his fons to carry Jofeph a prefent 
of almonds, amongft fome other things ^. We muft add to 
thefe likewifc the pomegranate. We fee, by the murmuritogs 
ti the Ifraelites in the wildernefs, that the fig-tree, the vincy 
and the pomegranate- tree, muft have been known and cultivar 
ted in Egypt from time immemorial". 

The cultivation of the trees I have mentioned is very cafy* 
Nothing was neceffary to procure abundance of their fruit but 
to lop, pruile, and dunjj them. Thi$ was all the knowledge 
%vhich mankind had for many ages of the cultivation of fruit-, 
trees; and this knowledge, a^ aU aticient ti^ad^tion^ inform USy- 
they owed to chance. Th^y f^y a ftie-goat gave the firft hint 
of lopping t^ie vine. X^is animal havjog broufed upP" a vinCi 
it was pbfcrve^ to bear mofe plei\(ifully the fpUowing ye%r 
than ufiial *>• From this difcovery they began to ftudy the 

3t Athen. 1. 3. p. X4. X ^tt fupra^ p. lotf. 

i Gen. c. 4|- ▼• ix. * Num. c. 10. v. s- 

b. Hygin. fab. x 7 4.; Pdiifan. I. ^. c. 38. 
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mod advantageous ways of lopping their vines. Acofta, in his 
natural hiftory of the Indies, relates, that formerly the rofc- 
buChes in America grew fo rank in wood, that they bore no ro- 
fes. By accident one of them was fet on fire, and burnt all 
but a few flips, which the year after produced a great quantity 
of rofes. From thence the inhabitants learned to prune and cut 
off the fuperfluous branches from their rofe-bufhcs *. It feems 
probable, that a like accident had taught the Greeks how to 
cultivate thefc fhrubs ; for Theophraftus tells us, it was the 
euftom in Greece tQ fet fire to their rofe-bufhes, without which 
they would not produce flowers <*. We might quote a great 
fiumber of fuch happy accidents. 

But thefe operations of lopping, pruning, and dunging, were 
not enough tfr make their treses bear fweet, wholefome, and 
pleafant fruit. This fecret depended upon a more abftrufe and 
more difficult operation. It is obvious I mean that of ingraft- 
ing. We may boldly reckon this amongft the number of thofe 
^rts which have been brought to light by chance. But^by what 
chance? We can only form conje£l:ure$ about this, more or 
lefs probable. I am not fatisfied with what Pliny relates con- 
cerning the manner in which he preteiids the art of ingrafting 
was difcovered. He fays, that a peafant defigning to inclofe 
his cottage with a fence of pales, funk fome branches of ivy 
in the ground, and fixed the ends of his pales ip th^fe, to make 
fbem laft the longer- It happened that the pales, being proba- 
bly of green \jrood, took root, and put forth new (hoots ; from 
whence the peafant concluded, that they received fap and nou- 
rifliment from thefe trunks of wood, the fame as if they had 
been planted in the earth. The reflefticns, fays he, which 
were made on this event occafioned the difcovery of the art of 
Ingrafting ^. But I capnot perf|iade myfelf, that this art owed 
its origin to fuch an event as thisf. Lucretius propofes a 
more probable conjedlure concerning this difcovery «; but I 
am notwithflanding inclined to afpribe it rather to fome other 
accident. 



f Fo3. 178. verfi, d Dc caiif. plant. 1. 3. c. 14. « Plin. I. 17. fc^. 14. 
f See les mem. de Tacad. des rcieoces, ann. 2744. M. p. 34, 31. 
i L. %. V. i3<^Oy &C. 
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As foon as men began to inclofe feveral plants and trees 
in one fpot of ground, they would perceive a great difFercnco 
between thofe which were inclofed, and thofe of the fame 
kinds which remained in the woods and open fields''. I 
imagine, that the idea of ingrafting might be fuggefted after- 
wards, by their difcovering two branches of different fruit- 
trees united and incorporated on the fame (lock, and by the 
reflections they would make on this difcovery. It is not un« 
common to fee the branches, or even the trunks of certain 
trees when planted very near each other, unite and grow to- 
gether i. The wind, or fome other accident, might rub the 
branches of two neighbouring trees fo ftrongly againft one an- 
other as to wear away the bark, by which means the fap of 
each branch might infinuate itfelf into the other ^, and unite 
them together. This accident would occafion their bear- 
ing better and more beautiful fri^t than they had been ufed 
to do *. This improvement would be obfcrved by their eat- 
ing this fruit, and the caufe of it would be inquired into. 
They would examine the condition of the trees which had 
« produced this excellent fruit, and would obferye that they 
were united to the neighbouring trees by fome branches. To 
this union confequently they would afcribe the excellency 
in their fruit. It is very probable that men would endcavpur 
to imitate this operation of nature, and follow the path which 
(he had pointed out. By long refle£i:ion, and repeated trials, 
they would hit upon the various ways of ingrafting, which 
we know were in ufe among the ancients. But we cannot 
place the difcovery of thefe arts in the ages now under our 
f:onG deration. 

It is in efFe£l impoffible to fix the precife epocha of the in- 
vention of ingrafting. All our doubts, however, would prc- 
fently be difpelled if we could depend upon the authority of 



h Acad, des fcienc. ann. 17x8. H. p. 49. anh. i744« M. p. a. 

i Sec Acad, dcs fcicac. ann. 1738. M. p. i(J5, s56. ann. 27x0. H. p. 79, 
ann. 17x1. M. p. 1x7. 

k See ibid. ann. i7xx. H. p. 6r. ann. 1738. M. p. a55, x66, 

1 M. Duhammel alKircs us, that the branch of a wild tree, ingrafted^ upon its 
own root gains (bmcthing. A Itind of gland formed at the place of infertion, 
foincwhat refines the juices. Acad, dcs fcieiices, ann. 17x8. H. p. 47. 
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Macrobiu$. That author afferts, that Saturn taught the people 
of Latium the art of ingrafting trees"*. But thi» aiTertion 
feems to me improbable, and the more fo, as, in the age of 
Homer and HeHod"^, the Greeks do not appear to have had 
smy knowledge of ingrafting, or the operations relating to it. 
It af^>ears to me demonflrated, that not only in the ages wc 
are now treating of, but a long time after, mankind were aff 
ignorant in the cultivation of trees as a great many nations^ ia 
Afia and America are at this day. In the greater India and 
in Perfia there are a great many fruit-trees, but almoil alt 
wild. Ingrafting is there unknown <*. It is the fame in 
South America. All the fruit-trees we meet with in thefe 
immenfe regions, remain as nature produced them without 
being ingrafted ^. I am the more inclined to think that thia 
art was unknown in the firft ages, as we do not find that fruitf 
make any part of the repafts defcribed by Homer, and otbef 
writers of antiquity. 

As to the various kind of legumes, it appears that they 
were known and cultivated very early. The Egyptians made 
great ufe of thefe in the remoteft ages. We may judge of 
this by the murmurs of the Ifraelites in the wilderneis, who 
fretted the cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic, 
which they had eaten plentifully in Egypt*". 

ARTICLE VI. 

Of fome Inventions relative to Subjijlence. 

/^NE of the falutary effefts of government and civilized 
. Ibciety is, that, in thefe focicties, men take care to lay 
«p provifions in a time of plenty againft a time of fcatcity. 



» SatorsaL I. ». c. 7. p. a 17. 
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The {avages Imow nothing of fuch precautions ; they take nd 
meafures to provide againil future wants. They eat as faft as 
they gather. They have no granaries nor magazines to pre- 
ferve the fruits of the earth ^ \ accordingly they are often reduf 
ced to great mifery, and fometimes die of hunger, which is the 
reafon thefe nations are fo little populous. There are iom€ 
regions in America which do not contain, perhaps, above t^ 
thouland fouls, in a fpace of more than eighteen hundred 
miles. Civilized nations forefee and provide againft thefe ca-* 
lamities, by laying up the fruits of the earth in places proper' 
for their prefervation. This piece of found policy was cfta-» 
blilhed in Egypt in the remoteft ages. We fee, that) in the 
time of Jofeph, that people were ufed to lay up their com 
in public granaries'". To the fame provident fpirif we mxf 
ifcribe thofe ancient laws, fo fevere againft killing any ani«> 
aials ufed in huft>andryS I have (hewn fufficiently, in tfao 
article of laws and government, that the encouragement of 
agriculture has always been one of the principal objects legiila- 
tors had in view **. 

I afcribe to the fame principle, the origin of the art of pre- 
ferving meat by the ufe of fait ; an art fo fimple, and at the 
lame time fo ufeful. It will never be forgot, that a great 
prince, Charles V. cre£led a ftatue in honour of G* Bukel^ 
who found out the fecret of faking and barrelling herrings. 
The Egyptians feem to have known, in the moft diftant times^ . 
this property of fait, of pfeferving bodies feafoned with it, of 
laid in it, from corruption, and how to make the beft ufe of 
this difcovery. The art of falting flefli and fifh^ was very 
early praAifed by that people *• In the time of Mceris, one of 
the ancient fovereigns of Egypt, there was a great iturtiber of 
workmen, whofe only bufinefs was to fait the fifti taken in 
the canal made at the command of that prince ^. It wa$ no 
doubt from the Egyptians that the Ifraelites had leanied the art 
of prefervi^g meat by fait, an art which we fee they pra£tijed 
in the wildemeft ^« 



«• Lcfcarbot, hiftoire dc laNotiv. Franc, p. 636, 8c €69. 
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Other arts kept pace with agriculture in its improvements. 
There.is fuch an intimate connexion between this and other 
arts, that they cannot be feparated. As agriculture advanced 
towards per£c£lion, new arts were invented, and th« old im- 
proved. The moft neceffary arts were firft cultivated, thofc 
which adminifter to luxury fucceedcd. I fliall follow this or- 
2ler in my future obfervations on thefe fubjcSs. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of aotbing. 

NEXT to agriculture, the arts of making clothing are witli- 
out difpute the moft neceffary and ufeful. There are 
few inventions which have difplayed fo much fagacity, and done 
fo much honour to the human underftanding. The ufe of cloth- 
ing is owing to fome other caufe than the mere neceiSty of fe- 
curing the body againft the injuries of the air. There are, in faft, 
many climates where this precaution would be almoft quite un» 
neceffary ; yet, excepting a few of the moft barbarous favages, 
all mankind have been, and ftill are, accuftomed to cover their 
bodies with garments, more or lefs elegant, according to their 
fldll and induftry. Nay more, we fee that the arts of making 
garments were invented in the mildeft climates, where there 
was the leaft need for any covering to the body. NecefEty a- 
lone then could not be the caufe of mens clothing themfelves f 
feme other reafon muft alfo have determined them to it. Buf 
whatever might be the motive of this cuftom, fo ancient and 
univerfal, it is very certain, that men in all ages have bufied 
themfelves in fearching for proper materials for covering their 
bodies, without reftraining the a£livity of their, motions. The 
working up of thefe materials has been the obje£l of infinite, 
inceffant ftudy and refle£kion. To thefb earneft inquiries and 
reiterated experiments, we are indebted for that prodigious 
number of different kinds of ftuffs, which are in ufe amongft 
civilized nations. 

The manner in which the firft men were clothed, is ano- 
ther inconteftable proof of that ftate of ignorance and barbari- 

VoL.L Q ty, 
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ty, which, as I have often obferved, fucceeded the confufion 
of tongues, and difperfion of families. Their, veftments difco- 
vered neither art nor induftry. They made ufe of fuch as na- 
ture prefented, and needed the leaft preparation. Some nations 
covered themfelves with the bark of trees, others with leaves, 
herbs, or bulruflies rudely interwoven *. The prcfcnt ignorance 
of favage nations prefents us with a model of thefe ancient ufa- 
ges *>. The (kins of animals, however, feem to have been the 
inoft univerfally ufed as garment?, in thefe firft ages. But they 
knew pot then the art of foftening thefe fkins, or making thcni 
flexible by certain operations. They wore them in the fame 
ilaie they came from the bodies of the animals f . Mankind in 
general were then in that ftate of ignorance the favagcs are at 
prcfent, who know neither how to tan nor curry the {kins they 
ufe for clothing <*. 

Thefe fldps, however, hardening and contrafling for want of 
dreffing, the ufe of them muft have been extremely incommo- 
4iious and difagreeable. It is very probable then^ that men 
:^ould foon apply themfelves to find out methods of making' 
them more foft and flexible. We can only form conjeftures 
about the firft m^ans they ufed for this purpofe. Their firft 
operations would be very fimple. The ancient annals of Chi- 
na tell us, that it was Tchin-fang, one of their firft kings, who 
taught men to prepare the Ikins of animals, by taking off their 
hair with a kind of rollers of wood ^. There was probably buf 
little art in thefe ancient praftices. They were perhaps like 
^hofe which we know are ufed by feveral modern nations, who. 
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being ftill ftrangers to the arts, fet before lis an Image o^f thefe 
primitive times. 

The favages of North America prepare the fkihs they ufc 
for clothing, by firfl: ileeping them a conCdehable time in wa- 
ter, afterwards fcraping them, then rubbing and drcflihg them 
by main ftrength. To foften them ftill further, they befniear 
them with the fat of fomie aiiimal, which renders them very 
foft and flexible ^ . They have the art alfo of rendering tliefe 
flcins water-proof, by hanging them in the fmake«. The inha- 
bitants of Iceland make ufe even of lefs art. They take the fkin 
while it is ftill warm, and by pulling it backwards and forwards 
againft their knees, they ftrip off the wool or hair. This is in- 
deed a very fatiguing method ; but they know no better. Af- 
ter having moiftened it with water, they ftretch it as much as 
poffible, nail it againft a wall, and leave it to dry in the open 
air. When it is well dried, they take it from the wall, and ufe 
it diredlly for all kinds of purpofes. Their only further care is 
to rub thefe fkins every four or five days with the livers of very 
oily fiih, which keeps them foft and pliant ^. The inhabitants 
of Greenland, a very rude and favagc people, are fomewhat 
more artificial in their manner of drefling the (kins of deer and 
fca^-dogs, with which they clothe themfelves. They prepare 
them firft with urine, fat, &c. then beat them very much with 
ftones, to foften and render them fit for the various purpofes for 
which they defign them >. 

The flcins of animals are not naturally adapted to form an 
cxaft and commodious covering to the human body. It was 
neceflfary therefore to find the art of adjufting them to its fliape, 
j(nd uniting feveral of them together. The greateft part of 
mankind were a long time without the ufe of thread. They 
were obliged to fupply the want of it by fome other expedients. 
We may judge of thefe original contrivances by thofe of feveral 
modem nations. The garments of the people of Greenland are 
fewed with the guts of fea-dogs and other fiih, dried in the air, 
and cut into very flender thongs ^. The Efkimaux, the Samoi- 

f Mqcufs des faiivages, L i. p. 31. 

f Id. ibid. h Hift. nat. dc riflandf, t. r. p. 254. 

i Ibid. t. i. p. 18. k Hift. nat. de I'lili'idc, t. *. p. 181. 
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dcs, the favages of Africa and America, life the fiiietirs of ani- 
mals for the fame purpofe K They muft have ufed them alfo 
in the firft ages, Hefiod mentions thefc ancient practices ". 
Thorns, (harp bones, and the like, fupplied the place of awls, 
needles, and pins, in fcvring their garments. The ancient in- 
habitants of Peru, who in many refpeds were a fagacious civi- 
lized people, knew nothing of needles or pins. They made 
tife of long thorns for fewing and fallening their veftments ". 
We might mention fereral nations who at this day are reduced 
to the fame expedients •. 

As mankind became more civilized, they Improved upon 
thefe primitive prafUces. They endeavocfred to find garments 
more agreeable and commodious than the bark of trees, leaves^ 
ikins, &c. It was foon perceived, that a better ufc might bfc 
made of the fpoils of animals. They endeavoured to find out 
methods for taking off the hair or wool, and forming thefe into 
a covering as fubdantial and warm, but more pliable, than their 
Ikins or furs. This art is very ancient. In the patriarchal ages, 
we fee the people of Mcfopotamia p and Paleftine ^ tt)ok great 
care of (hearing their (heep. The firft ftuffs were probably a 
kind of felt. Men would begin with uniting the different parts 
of the wool or hair with fome glutinous mattdr ; by this means 
they might make a ftuff, tolerably foft, and nearly of an equal 
thicknefs. The ancients made very much ufe of felt '. 

One difcovcry leads to another. The thought of fepara- 
ting the hair or wool from the ikin, was one good ftefp; but 
great advantage could not have been made of this, without tbte 
further difcovcry of the ait of uniting the feparate parts into 
one continued thread by means of the fpindle. This inveritioti 
, is of very great antiquity. The Egyptians fay, it was Ifis wh6 



I Voyage a la baye d'Hodf. t. a. p. atf. ; Hjft. gen. de$ voyag. t. 5. p. 171. ; 
Rec. des voyag. de la comp. dcs Indcs Holland, t. j. p. xsp. ; Moenrs des frara-^ 
igcs, t. a. p. 169, 

«n Sec op. V. f44. ' o Hift. des Incas, t. x, p. tf 3, 8c 77, 

o Sec Lcttr. 6dif. Mi. p. 4*1.; Voyag.de Frczicr, p. X09, & »f4 ; Vbyi^. 
des Holland. 1. 1. p. XSP*; Hift. des Incis, 1. 1. p. X07. ; Hifl. gen. des voyag, 
t. 9. p. 3c8. t. s» p. 171.; Voyag. a la baye d'Hudfon, C. a. p. k6S. 

P Gen. c. 3x. V. i-p. 4 Xbld. c j8. v. n^ xj. 

t pan. 1. 1. feft. 73. p. 475. 
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taught them the art of fpinning ^ The Chxnefe give the 
honour of this invention to the confort of their emperor Yao «. 
We may obferve on this fubje£l, that the traditions of aimoft 
all nations afcribc the honour of inventing the arts of Ipinning, 
"weaving, and fewing, to women. The Lydians afcribed thi« 
difcovery to Arachne **, the Greeks to Minerva *, the Peru- 
vians to Mama-oella^ wife to Manco-capac their firft fove- 
% reign. It was alfo to women, that the Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities attributed the invention of the needle *, and the art of 
fpinning the filk of certain worms, and weaving it into ftufFs •• 
I cannot determine whether thefe traditions be founded on real 
hiftory, or have only arifcn from thefe particular occupations 
having in all ages and countries been allotted to the fair 
•fex. 

We can fay nothing certain concerning the manner in which 
men firft made ufe of yam. It is probable they would make 
-many eflays, and compofe a variety of works *>, as treffes, nct« 
work, &c. till by degrees they found out the web by warp and 
woof; the moft ufeful invention, perhaps, which mankind are 
in pofleflion of : for, in fa£t, it is by means of this art that we 
^an work up an infinite variety of materials into warm, con¥« 
modious, and beautiful garments. 

We might form a great many conjeftures about the origin 
of weaving *. We might fay with an ancient author, that 
men owe the difcovery of this art to the fpider «. They took 
notice of the manner in which this infeft warped its web ; 
they obferved how (he guided and managed the threads by the 
weight of her own body, &c. But, without mentioning the 
various hypothefes which might be formed on this fubjedt, I 



f Mart. Capclla, I. i. p. 39. 

1 Martini, hift. dc la Chine, 1. 1. p. 6f. 

u Ovid, metam. 1. 6. imt.; Plin. 1. 7. fcft. 5?. p. 414. 

^ See part i. b. x. fe^t. ». c. 2. Y Hifl. des Incas, 1. 1. p. 2», & 31. 

2 Hygin. fab. 274. 

> Arilt. hift. anim. 1. 5* c. 19. p. 849.; Plin. L zi. feft. atf. p. ^04.; Ifidcr. 
oric. i. i4> c. <f. 
b See Lucret. 1. tf. v. 1349} &c.; Braun. de veftitn iacerdot. Hebr. n. 233. p. 

• By weaving I mean all forts of works that are ttsade itt tbe loom. 
^ Democritus apud Pl«t. t. 2. p. 974. A. 
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imagine, that the idea of the web of warp and woof might 
ftrike men fir ft, from the infpcftion of the inner barks of cer- 
tain trees. Some of thefe, if we except their coarfenefe and 
ftiffnefs, bear a very great refemblance to a web ; the fibres are 
interwoven, and crofe each other almoft at right angles *. The 
manner, therefore, in which the filaments of thefe barks arc 
difpofed, might very poflibly give the firft hint of the web of 
warp and woof. 

When we refledl: on the prodigious number and great va* 
riety of machines, which are at prefent employed in the fabri- 
cation of our ftufFs, we can hardly allow ourfelves to believe^ 
that men in thefe firft ages could form any thing like them* 
Yet It is eafy to conceive they might, if, inftead of viewing 
our own complicated methods, we obfervc the fimple ones of 
fcveral modern nations. 

The inhabitants of the Greater India, Africa, and America, 
mt prefent weave ftuflPs with a few very fimple inftrument«. 
The people of thefe remote ages miglit do the fame. Though 
the workmen of thefe countries are ftrangers to many branches 
of knowledge which' we poflefs, yet we can never fuflSciently 
admire the beauty and finenefs of their ftufFs. They ufe no 
other inftruments but a fliuttle and a few fmall pieces of wood**. 
By the help, therefore, of fuch fimple tools, men in thefe early 
times might accomplifti the talk of weaving cloths of warp and 
woof. 

However this may be, the invention of weaving is extreme- 
ly ancient. Abraham, in refufing the booty offered him by 
the King of Sodom, fays, <• I will not take from a thread of 
«< the woof, even to a fhoe-latchet ^•" Mofes fays, that Abi- 
melech made a prefent of a vail to Sarah f. He obfcrves alfo, 
that Rebecca covered herfelf with a vail, when fhe perceived 
Ifaac ^. Jacob gave his fon Jofeph a coat of divers cplotnrs ^« 
Mofes tells us further^ that Pharaoh arrayed this patriarch in 

• I have a piece of this kind brought fronl the Indies. 

d Lcttr. edif t. 9. p. 4x0.} Hift. gen* dcs voyag. t. 3. p. 184.; Voyag. dc 
Damp. t. 4- p. a3»> *33» 5 Hift. dcs Incas, t. ». p. 77. ; Voyag. dc J. dc Lery, 
p. 275. ; Nouv. rclat. de la France Equinox,' p. 135. 

« Gen. c. 14. V. zj. f Ibid. c. lo, v. x<S, 

« Ibid. c. 14. V. 6$, *» Ibid. c. 37. V. 3. 
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ireftures of fine cotton i. A weaver's fhuttle is mentioned in 
'^he book of Job ^, Thefe iafts fufficiently prove the great an^ 
fiquity of the art of weaving with warp and woof *. 

It may not perhaps be improper to' remark further, that in 
thefe very ancient times this work was performed in a ftanding 
pofture'. Both Homer™ and Virgil* atteft this. This was 
pwing to the different conftru£Upn of their looms from what 
purs are at prefent. The warp was extended perpendicularly 
from top to bottom, as it is at prefent in our tapeftry looms, 
with this difference, that it was not made fafl at bottom upon 
a cylinder, as in our manufaftories of tapeftry. They kept 
it firm by means of a piece of wood to which they hung very 
heavy weights*. The Egyptians, it is faid, were the firft 
who changed this incommodious and fatiguing pofture, into 
that of fitting at this work, as our weavers of tapeflry, linen, 
and wpollen cloth, do at prefent ». It is well known that 
it was women who originally fpun, wove, and even dyed wool 
and cloth ^. • 

The wool and hair of animals, no doubt, were the firft ma- 
terials moft generally ufed for making garments. There are 
however feveral plants, fuch as cotton, flax, hemp, &c. which 
are alfo very proper for this ' purpofe. It would not probably 
be long before they began to work cotton. The feeds of this 
flirub are lodged in a kind of down, exceeding fine and foft- 
This down has a great refemblance to fine wool, and requires 
but little preparation ^ ; they muft have begun, therefore, be-^ 
times to make it into cloth. What I now advance is not a 
mere conjeftur^. The robe in which Pharaoh arrayed Jofeph 
was of cotton ^ . A few reflexions will be fufficicnt to convince 
us of this. 



i Gen. c. 41. V. 4x. k'C. 7. v. 6, 

• Plato reckons weaving amongft the firft invented arts. Dc leg. !. 3. p. Soj. 
\ See Junius dc pi^hir^ vcter. 1. i. c. 4. p. 2$. 
^" L. I. V. 31. n (ieorg. 1. i. v. X94. 
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Alraoft all commentators on the fcripture tranflate the He- 
brew word^ ufed by Mofes to defcribc the nature of the 
ftufF given to Jofeph, by the word Byjfus. But the difpute i« 
at prefent, what kind of matter that was which was anciently 
thus named. Some think it meant a kind of iilk of a bright 
yellow which we fee fometimes adhering like a tuft to a very 
large kind of {hell-fifli called pinn^ marirut^. We know 
that the ancients knew and ufed this as a material for making 
cloth '. Others think that the Byjus fignifies a kind of very 
fine flax, which grew in Egypt, or * Judea ^. Others again 
are of opinion that it is cotton. This opinion feems to me 
the more probable, as we cannot apply the defcription given 
of the Byjiis by Pollux to any thing but cotton. This writer 
fays, that this material came from a kind of nut which grew 
sa Egypt; that they opened the nut, extraded this fubftance^ 
Ipun it, and wove it for garments *. Philoftrates defcribes it 
much in the fame manner ■. Thefe charafteriftics agree very 
well with cotton. It is found in a kind of brown nut, which 
grows on a fmall (hrub. But not to enter any further into 
this difquifition, it feems evident from the analogy of languages^ 
that the word ufed by Mofes to defcribe Jofeph's garment, muft 
mean cotton *. We learn further from profane authors, that 
robes of cotton were very ancient in Egypt, and that they were 
worn only by perfons of the greateft diftin£lion ^. 

The ufe of flax, hemp, and other filamentous plants, was 
not fo obvious as that of cotton. Their fibrous parts muft firft 
be difengaged from the bark and wood, before they can be fpua 
or wove. In order to this, it is neceflfary to water, breaks 
fwitch, and heckle them. Yet it cannot be doubted that robes 
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of linen were ufed in very ancient times. Ifis is faid to have 
made the firfl; difcoverjr of this kind of garment ^. It is cer- 
tain from the ieftimony of MoTes, thai flak was cultivated in 
Egypt from time immemorial. He takes notice, that the flax 
was deftroyed by that dreadful hailj which rfas one of the plagues 
khe Lord fent down upon Egypt ^. We fee alfo that this legif- 
lator fdrbids the Ifraelites to wear a garment miade of linen and 
woollen together ^ 

The goodnefs of cloths depends, in part, on the operation 
of fulling; I( is this which gives them their confidence and 
folidity. This operation is performed by the playing of two 
, large wooden mallets^ by meanis of a wheel, upon the cloth 
inclofed in troughs. The redoubled blows which it receives, 
render it more even atnd fubftantiaL The an of fulling was 
not known in Europe till after the Trojan warf; but it is 
highly probable,- this fecret was difcovered long before in Afia 
and Egypt. Their firft eflaysi no doubt, were very imperfeft ; 
probably not unlike the methods ufed by feveral ignorant and 
' barbarous nations in thp prefent times. The inhabitants of 
Iceland full their cloths by pouring hot urine upon them, 
rolling and dafhing them againft the ground, and treading 
them with their feet for a whole day. They full their gloves 
and bonnets in the fame manner, only it is with their hands. 
A man mufl be both flrong and dexterous, to full a fingle waifl;- 
coat or three pair of flockings in a day s. Such probably was 
the ftate of the fulling-art at its beginning. Beiides, in what- 
ever way they performed this operation in thefe early times, it 
mufl have been very tedious and fatiguing, fince they had no 
knowledge of the fulling-mill. 



^ Mart. Capella, 1. i. p. 39. ; Jal. Firmicus, 1. de profelE rebg. p. 49. 
d Exod. c. 9. V. 31. ^ Deut. c, a». v. ii. 
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ARTICLE L 

Of the Art of Dying. 

■T'HE materials of which cloths arc made, for the moft part, 
are naturally of dull and gloomy colours. Garment* 
would confequently have had a difagreeable uniformity, if we 
bad not found the art to remedy this, and rary their fhades. 
The accidental bruiting of fruits or herbs, the effedl of rain 
upon certain earths and minerals, might fuggeft the firft hint 
of the art of dying, and of the materials proper for it. Every 
climate fumifhes man with ferruginous earths, with boles of 
all colours, with faline and vegetable materials for this art. The 
difficulty mud have been to find the art of applying them. But 
how many eflays and trials muft have been made, before they 
found out the moft proper methods of applying chem to ftuffs^ 
fo as to (lain them with beautiful and lafting colours ? In this 
confifts the principal excellence of the dyer's art, one of the mofl 
ingenious and difficult which we know. 

Dying is performed by means of limes, fahs, waters, lyes, 
fermentations, macerations^ &c. Dying is diftinguifiied into 
two kinds, the hot, and the cold. Hot dying is when the 
colouring materials are boiled, either with the ftufFs, Of before 
the ftufFs arc put into them. Cold dying is wlien the colours 
are diiTolved in fomething cold, or at leaft when they cool the 
liquor before they put in the ftufFs. We cannot difcover 
which of thefe was firft ufed, and ftill lefs in what manner 
they were performed. We muft be content with knowing 
that the art of dying is very ancient. It was praftifed in the 
ages which are the fubjcft of this firft part of our work. The 
Chinefe pretend that they owe this difcovery to Hoang-ti^ one 
of their firft fovereigns '*^. It is faid in Gencfis, that they bound 
a fcarlet thread upon the arm of one of Tamar's children K 



^ Martini. hi(l. de la Chine, 1. i. p. 42. 
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Job, who I think lived in the fame age \ fpcaks of the luftrc 
of the colours of the ftuffs which were brought from India '• 
We cannot however give a circumftantial account of the par- 
ticulars of their knowledge in this art of dying, nor to what de«> 
gree of perfe^on they had brought it. I (hall have occafion to 
fpeak more at large, on this fubjed, in the fecond part. 

One of the mod agreeeable effe^s of the art of dying, is the 
diverfifying the colours of ftufFs. There are two ways by 
which this agreeable Tariety is produced, either by needle-work 
with threads of different colours, on an uniform ground; or 
by making ufe of yam of different colours in the weaving. 
The firft of thefe inventions is attributed to the Phrygians » 
a very ancient nation ■ ; the laft to the Babylonians °. Many 
things incline us to think that thefe arts were known even in 
the times of which we are now treating. The great progrefs 
thefe arts had made in the days of Mofes ^, fuppofcs that they 
had been difcovered long before. It appears to me certain, then^ 
that th^ arts of embroidery and weaving ftufi^ of various co« 
lours, were invented in the ages we are now upon. But I (hall 
not infift on the manner in which they were then praiiifed, as I 
can fay nothing fatisfadlory upon that fubje£l. 

Another art nearly related to that which we have been 
fpeaking of, is that of cleaning and whitening garments when 
they have been ftaincd and fuJlicd. Water by itfelf is not 
fufficient for this. We muft communicate to it, by means of 
powders, a(hes, &c. that deterfive quality which is neceffary 
to extra £1 the flains which they have contrafted. The ancients 
knew nothing of foap, but fupplied the want of it by various 
means. Job fpeaks of waihing his garments in a pit with the 
herb Borith *>. This paffage (hews that the method of clean- 
ing garments in thefe ages, was, by throwing them into a pit 
full of water, impregnated with fome kind of afties; a method 
which feems to have been very univerfal in thefe firft times* 



k See our diflertation. 1 Gen. c. a8. ▼. Itf. 

» Plin. I. 8. fcft. 74. p. 475. '^ Sec Herod. I. x. n. 1^ 

o Plin. locofupra cit, P See part ». b. a. c. 2. 

<» C. 9. V. 3. 

The Hebrew text has Bor; bnt the beft- interpreters think it is the fiime with 
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Homer deicribesNaufica and her companions wafhing their gar* 
incnts, by treading them with their feet in a pit ^- 

With refpedl to the herb which Job names B^rithy I ima^ 
gine it is fal-worth. This plant is very common in Syriay 
Judea, Egypt, and Arabia. They bum it, and pour water up- 
on the aflies. This water becomes impregnated with a very 
ftrong iixivial fait, proper for taking ftain« or impurities out of 
wool or cloth. 

The Greeks and Romans ufed feveral kinds of earths.^^, and 
plants ', inflead of foap. The favages of America ** make a 
Jcind of foap-watcr, of certain fruits, with which they wafli their 
cotton beds and other (lufft. In Iceland the women make a 
lye of a(hes and urine?. The Perfians employ boles and 
marls ^ In • many countries they fipd earths, which, diffolvcd 
in water, have the property of cleaning and whitening cloth and 
linen >. All thefe methods might perhaps be pra£tifed in the 
primitive ages ?. The neceflities of a}! mankind are much the 
fame, and all climates prefent thcrp nearly with the fame re- 
iburces. It is the art of applying thefe which diflinguifbes po- 
lite and civilized nations from lavages and barbarians. 
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Of ArcHtedun. 

IN all ages, mankind have been obliged to ieek for fomc 
(helter againft the injuries of the air, and the aflaults of 
wild beafls. Thus the art of building was one of the firft 



r Q<Iy<r 1 6, V. 91/ f Plin. 1. Bf.fta 57. 
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^hat was praflifed, both before and after the flood *. Archit 
tcfture, therefore, owed its birth to neceflSty, and its erobcl* 
liftiments to luxury. Men by reflc£Hng upon their works, and 
jcomparing them with each other, improTed their tafte an4 
flcill. They firft difcovered the rules of proportion. They 
afterward^ added fuch ornaments as were fuggefted by know, 
ledge, or by fancy, in different ages and countries. So that 
grchiteiEiure has been always changing, been embelliflied, cor? 
rupted, and reftored, according to the good or ill (aflc of difFe? 
rent ages s^nd nations. 

As long as the pofterity of Noah remained united, they were 
pipaUe of cultivating the antediluvian difcoveries whiph had 
been preferved. The deiign which they formed, and in parf 
executed, of building a city in the plains of Shinar ^, and e« 
refling a tower in it, of a prodigious height % is a demonflrar 
tion, that the new inhabitants of the earth were not quite ig- 
norant of archite£ture. But the confufion of their tongues 
obliging them to difperfe, they loft for the moft part both the 
theory and praftice, even of the moft neceflary art?. 

The wandering life which almoft att the families of the 
world led, in the firft ages, after the confufion of tongues, gave 
them no opportunity of cultivating arts, partly through want 
of fkill, and partly through want of neceffary tools, Thefe firft 
fDolonies had for fome time no other habitations but dens and 
caverns^. Several natiops, at prefcntj prefent us with an imagp 
pi thofe wretched ages*. 

As foon as mankind had provided for the fupply of the^ 
moft prefiing wants, they would defire to quit thofe dreary 
^nd unwholeibme dwellings, and feek for more convenient an^ 
agreeable habitations. Thefe firft huts would be of diffcrpit 
materials, as the climates afforded, and of different formsj, ac** 



a Gen. c. 4. v. 17. ?> Ibid. f. i;. v. 4. 
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cording to the ftupidity or ingenuity of the people. Reeds^ 
canes, the brancbea, leaves, and bark of trees, together with 
clay, were the firft materials employed in building* The firft 
boufes in Egypt and Paleftine^ were of reeds and canes iiKer* 
woven. There are ftill fome of this kind to be found in 
Peru*. The firft boufes of the Greeks were only of clay. 
This people were for fome time ignorant of the art of harden- 
ing it to make bricks ^. The boufes in Iceland are built of 
rough ftones, with no other cement than clay and mo(s. They 
are covered with turf U The AbyfCnians dwell in cabins built 
of clay and draw ^. The boufes in Monomotapa are only of 
wood'. There have even been formerly", and are at prefent"> 
fome nations who for want of materials, but chidily for wantof 
knowledge, built their huts of the bones and (kins of fea*dogs, 
and other large fifhes. 

Wood is a material fo proper for building, that men, no 
doubt, employed it for this purpofe, in places where it could be 
cafily procured. They began with interweaving the branches 
of trees in a rude manner <*, upon ftakes fixed in the ground, 
and afterwards dauhing them with clay, and covering th^m 
with leaves or turf p. The form of thefe firft cabins was round 
like our glafs-houfes. The hearth was in the middle of the 
floor, and a fmall hole at the top gave vent to the fmoke. 
They admitted light only by the door. Such was probably 
the manner of building in the firft ages, which has been con- 
tinued by fome nations both ancient^ and modem ■^^ Some of 
the firft houfes, too, might be built of the trunks of trees, piled 



f Diod. 1. I. p. 5x.; Sanchon. apud Eufcb. p. 3;. A 

8 Voyag. an Pcrou, par M. Booguer, p. 8, & 10. 
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k Bibi. raif. t. l. p. 57.; Hift. gen* ^diei voyag, t. i. p. axi. , 

1 Hift. gen. dcf Toyag. t. i. p. 91* "* Strabo, 1. 15. p. loso^Jk 1056, 
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upon each other, and forming a fquare^ We fee ftill the- tra- 
ces of thefe ancient pradiices in feveral villages of Germanjc, 
Poland, and RufBa. Such alfo are the habitations of the peo-> 
pie of Florida and LouiiianaS of the Eikimaux", and of feve* 
ral other nations '• 

The conftruftion of thefe firft houfes required neither much 
preparation, nor much knowledge* They needed neither ma** 
ny machines, nor many tools. They felled their trees origi* 
nally, as the favages do at prefent, by the help of fire. They 
undermined them by little and little with torches or iire-brandSf 
which they took care to keep clofe to the tree, and always 
burning. By the fame means, too, they cut them into lengthsy 
by placing fire-brands under them at proper diftances y. Thefe^ 
it is highly probable, were the methods ufed in the primitive 
times. 

By degrees, tools for cutting and planing wood, would be 
invented. The firft tools were made of certain ftones which 
were hard, and not brittle. Some of thefe ancient tools are 
ftill to be feen in the cabinets of the curious^. The greateft 
part of the American nations have no «other tools for cutting 
and hewing wood*. Afterwards tcfols made of metal were in- 
vented ; but the number of them was, very inconfiderable at 
firft. We may judge of the knowledge of the moft ancient 
nations, by that of the Peruvians before the arrival of the Spa- 
niards in their country. They had no other inftruments for 
working wood, but the axe and plane. Nails, faws, hammers, 
and other carpenters tools, were quite unknown to them^. 
By degrees mankind improved in (kill and induftry ; they fub* 
ftituted bricks, ftones, and marble, in the place of wood, and 
raifed edifices equally folid and magnificent. 
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The art of employing the materials which are moft proper 
for mafonry, mud have cod the firil architects a great deal of 
thought and ftudy. It is probable, that done was not the firft 
kind of materials they made ufe of in building the houfes 
which fuccecded their huts and cabins. The cutting and hew- 
itog of done requires the knowledge of more arts than men 
were acquainted with in thofc fird ages. They began with 
ttfing bricks^; that is, clay formed in fquare moulds j dried in 
the fun, or baked in doves, to give them hardnefs ahd folidity. 
The tower of Babel was built of fuch materials <*. The Egyp- 
tians alfo in all ages made great ufe of bricks^. TileSj which 
Ifre fo commodious a cover for houfes^ were invented in very 
ancient times ^ 

We are abfolutely ignorant of the precifc time whfcri men 
began to build houfes of hewn done. We may fay the fame 
of the invention of mortar^ lime, and plader, &c. Thefe. in- 
ventions were introduced infenfibly, and by little and little; 
Several motives might make men apply their thoughts very 
early to find out the means of building folid and durable babi* 
tations. But it was properly agriculture that gave bitth to ar« 
chite£lure. The aiEduous care and attendance which this way 
of life requires^ obliged thofe who followed it to fettle in one 
place, to contrive houfes lading and commodious'. Accord- 
ingly it was in Chaldea, China, Eg^pt, and Phoenicia, that 
siny thing defer ving the name of archite£ture was fird feen. 
Mofes has preferved the names of three cities which Nimrod 
built in Chaldea *».. AfTur, a ftiort time afterj and not far 
from the fame place, founded Nineveh ahd two other cities ^ 
The Chinefe fay, that Fo-hi inclofed cities and towns with 
walls ^. Ladly, we fee^ that, in the ages of Abraham and 
Jacob, there were feveral cities in Paledine and the adjacent 
provinces '. As to Egypt, the prodigious antiquity of her cities 
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i$ unlverfally acknowledged ». Thqre Wcri fome alfo Vclry ear- 
ly built in Greece '^^ 

Architefture, hoWeverj could mdke no great progrefe till 
Qiankind bad difcovered certain art8» wbich are abfolucely ne- 
qefiary to its perfefbion \ fuch as making of macbihes for raifing 
s^nd tranfporting weigbty bodies^ tbe art of taming animals^ 
%M training tbem to carry materials \ laft of all, the art of 
working metals, particularly iron; Not tbat it is abfolutely 
impoi&ble to. build bou&s of ftone witboiit the knowledge o£ 
thcfe artSk The example of the people of Peru and Mexic<> 
proves the contrary. They had neither cartsj fledges, nor 
beads of burden ^^ They tranfported their materials by mere 
ftrength of arm p. They knew nothing of fcafFoIdsj cranes, oi 
Other machines proper for the conftruflion of buildings *«. They 
were even ignorant of the Ufe of iron ^ NotwithilandiUg all 
this, they had the addrefs to raif^ buildings of flone^ which are 
beheld with admiration even at this day^. Their way of dreff- 
ing ftones was, to break them with certain flints very hard and 
black S then polifti them by rubbing one againft another \ 
They might perhaps ufe the fame methods in thefe primitive 
ages. There arc ftill nations Who know no better ways of cut- 
ting ftones ^, and yet build very grand edifices With few tools 
and machines y. 

But thefe pra£kices are fo tedioUs arid fatiguing, that as loh^ 
as mankind knew no better, buildings of floile mud hecefla- 
rily have been very rare. Such edifices could not be common 
till after the invention of tools proper for hewing flonesj ahd 
of machines for raifing and tranfporting them with eafe. For 
this reafon I am fuUy perfuaded, that thk houfes in thefe firft 

n» \\ota, nUd. 1. 9. v. 381, Src; Herod. 1. a. tt. ^9.; Diod. 1. i. p. 18.; Syn- 
ccU. p. 54. 55. 
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t. 10. p. 489 C; Synccll. p. 64. 
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cities were generally of wood or mud. This is ftill the manner 
of building in the greateft part of Perfia *, and Turky, and al* 
mod all Africa, and the £aft^. 

If we will believe the ancients, the art of hewing ftoneSy 
and building houfes of them, was known to fome nations in 
the moil diftant ages. The Egyptians gave the honour of this 
difcovery to Toforthus ^ the fuccefTor of Menes *. They even 
attributed the conflruflion of a pyramid to Venephes ^, one 
of their firft kings ^. Befides, it is not furprifing that the art 
of drefTmg ftone, and building with it, was fo ibon found out 
in Egypt. The nature of that climate has forced thofc who 
inhabited it in all ages, to apply to that fludy. Egypt wants 
wood fit for building, and even for burning f . We fee, that, 
in the very firft ages, the Egyptians were obliged to fupply 
their furnaces with ftraw and ftubble «. Building with ftonc 
and marble, therefore, was abfolutely neceflary to* that people. 
Accordingly we find, that they had very early difcovered me- 
thods of tranfporcing thefe materials with eafe. Almoft from 
the commencement of their monarchy, they had drawn canals^ 
from the Nile, which communicated with, and fell into on£ a- 
nother. It appears alfo, that whecl-carriages~were very ancient 
in Egypt. Chariots were pretty. common there in the age of 
Jofeph ». 

The firft monuments of architefture, properly fo called, muft 
have been tery clumfy and unpoliflied. It cannot be fuppofed, 
that regularity and the beauties of proportion were very exaQ- 
ly obferved in them. We cannot, however, determine the 
true ftate of this art, or the progrefs it had made in the period 
we are now confidering. We have nothing to enable us to 
form a right judgment of it. Yet I am inclined to think, that, 
toward the conclufion of thefe ages, the inhabitants of certain 
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countries began to have fome idea of beauty and magnificence 
in building. 

At firft the only obje£k of building was neceffity. But as 
mankind were civilized, their knowledge increafedi and they 
began to thmk of ornament. Architefture then called in the 
affiftance of feveral other arts. By means of the chifel they 
fubftituted pillars of ftone and marble in the place of thofe 
wooden flakes which had fupported the roofs of their firft ca- 
bins. The other embellifliments of architedlure were of the 
feme fort, a kind of fubftituteS to the pieces of wood which 
were firft employed in building. When thefe came to be ex» 
ecuted in ftone, they were enriched with feveral omamegts. 
By thefe means, this art attained by degrees to elegance and 
perfeAion. 

. In the period of this firft part of our work, feveral nations 
had an idea of defigning, carving, and fculpture ^. They pro- 
bably foon made ufe of thefe arts in embellifliing their build- 
ings. Profane hiftorians fpeak of temples, palaces, and other 
ftruftures, raifed by the firft fovereigns of Egypt, Nineveh, and 
Babylon K To thefe we may add the building of the tabernacle 
by the Ifraelites in thc'wildemefs, in which we fee Mofes ufed 
pillars with bafes and chapiters. This points out gradual im- 
provements. For they woufd firft begin with ufmg pillars 
quite plain, afterwards they would add bafcs and chapiters by 
way of ornaments. Mofes probably took the idea of this kind 
of embellifhment from the Egyptians *°. In a word, the gran- 
deur and magnificence of feveral ftrudures, raifed by the Egyp- 
tians in the beginning of that period which is to be the fubje£l 
of , the fecond part of our work, put it beyond all doubt, that ar- 
chitecture had made very rapid progrefs in Egypt; and give 
room to think, that the ornamental part of it was in fome de- 
gree known and pradlifed in feveral countries in the period we 
are now upon. 

k See iff/rtf, c. 5. 

1 Herod. 1. X, n. pp.; DIod. 1. 1. p. 16^ i8, & 55. I. ik* p. nS, ixo.; JaJ. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Difcrjerj and iT^riin^ ff yUiah^ 

TH £ dHcaterj of metals was pcobaUy oviog to acci-i 
dent* But ire owe the art of woridng thenw and ap? 
pljffig them to all their Tarioas nfies, to die nccdbda 2nd in* 
doftry of tbofe nations who lifcd hj agricukiire. Widioitf 
the art of working metab, agricoltiire nerer could hare aiade 
any great progrdis or hare arrifcd at diat degree of p ci icQi uo 
in which we find it in the yery firft ages, in (bme conntrks. 
We may fay the fame of all the mechanic arts. They owe 
idmoft all their improvements to the diicorery and 1^ of mcr 
tals. 

HoWi when^ and by whom was this diico?ery made ? It is 
difficult to anfwer thefe quedions. Nor is it eafier to explain 
the manner in which mankind found out tl|e art of working 
metalSf and applying them to their fVious ufes. Tlie an- 
cients looked upon the invention of fl^etallurgy as fcmething 
{o divine and marvellous, that they afcribed it to cekftial 
beings ". 

Metnls were difcovered, and they underftood the art, even 
rf working iron, before the deluge ^. But th;it dicadful cala- 
mity deprived the grcateft part of mankind of this, as well as 
of other arts. All antiquity agrees in faying, that there was. 
a time when the ufe of metals was unknown to mankind «>• 
This is the more credible, as ancient authors fpeak of feveral^ 
nations to whom this important difcovcry was unknown «. 
Wc fee that thefe people ufed ftones, flints, the horns of ani- 
mnlsi the bones of beads and fiihes, (hells, reeds, and thomsji 
for all the purpofes for which civilized nations ufe metals a^ 
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prcfcnt ^ The favages fet before as a ftriking plfhire of the 
Ignorance of the ancient world, aftd the prafiices of primitite 
times. They have no idea of metaU^, and fupply the wam of 
^hem by the means I have juft now mentioned ^ 

Me^alluVgy, however, was an early .difcovery amongft the 
nations who applied to agriculture. Necefficy forced them to 
ftudy the working of metals, in order to form thofc tools they 
f^lood in need of. We fee the ufe of metals eftabliflied ii^ 
Egypt and Paleftine, a few ages after the flood. The Egyp- 
tians gave the honour of this difcovery to their firft fovereigns " \ 
the Phoenicians to their ancient heroes *. Thefe traditions arc 
fully confirmed by the authority of the facred books. In the 
days of Abraham, metals were common in Egypt and in feve« 
ral countries of Afia y. The art of metallurgy had evejti then 
arrived, at great perfection *. Nor is it furprifiog, that this 
^rt made fuch rapid progrels in Afia and Egypt. Thefe coun- 
tries were the firft where mankind fettled, and formed them* 
felves into powerful monarchies '. I am however of opinion, 
0iat, in thefe ages, they underftood only the working of a few 
metals, as gold, filver, and copper. Iron, that metal fo ne« 
ceiTary, and at prefent fo common, was long either quite un- 
known, or but little ufed by ancient nations. Let u$ trace the 
fteps of the human mind on this important article, and colle£i 
all the light which ancient hiftory affords us concerning the 
difcoyery and improvements of this neceflary art. Let us 
^Ifo compare what probably happened in the primitive timcs« 
Fith what we fee pradtifbd in fome places in our own age. 
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The difcovcry of metals would not coil the firft defcendent^ 
of Noah much fearching for. It would not be neceflaiy to dig 
intQ the bowels of the earth for what prefented itfelf upon the 
furface. A thoufand events, of which we might quote many 
examples, would put metals into the hands of the firft men *». 
The devaftations, occafioned by great rains and inundations, 
were probably the firft means of the difcovery of met^s. In 
iiime countries, after violent rains, metals are found almoft in 
CFcry brook *^. Torrents, pouring from the mountains, depo- 
fite great quantities of gold upon the fand and gravel in the 
Talleys **. In the kingdom of Achem, it is not neceffary to 
dig into the earth for that metal; it may be picked up on 
the fides of the mountains, and in gutters made by the tor- 
rents *. The ancients fpeak alfo of feveral rivers very famous 
for rolling down gold, filver, copper, and tin, in their wa- 
ters f- We know of feveral rivers which ftill enjoy this advan- 
tage «. 

As to mines, feveral accidents might difcover to mankind 
the mineral fubftances which the earth concealed in her bofom. 
Thunder might break off pieces of rocks or mountains, and 
thereby betray the precious metals they contained **. A gold 
mine was difcovered in Peru by fuch an accident about the end 
of, the laft century i. Sometimes the winds, by tearing up 
trees by the roots, have difcovered metals and minerals ^. It 
is well known how the famous mines of Potofi were difcover- 
ed. An Indian, climbing up fome rocks covered with trees 
and buflies, took hold of a fmall tree, which grew in a cleft 
of a rock, and pulled it up by the root 5 he obfcrved fomething 
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glitter in the l\ole> which upon examination he found to. be an 
ingot of Giver *. Sometimes alfo torrents, carrying away the 
earth by their impetuofity, lay open the veins of metals "*. La- 
bourers, in digging, have fometimes hit, by accident, upon very 
rich mines ^. It was in this manner, as Juftin relates, that the 
gold mines, which formerly rendered Spain fo famous, were 
diicovered °. In a word, fmall branches fometimes appear up- 
on the furface, and point to the veins below p. 

When men afterwards came to fearch for mines, the obfer- 
vations they had made on the appearance and qualities of the 
foil, where metals had been originally found, would ferve them 
for a guide. Nature furnifhes feveral indications and external 
marks, by which it is not very diflScult to difcover mines. 
Thefe foils have particular charadieriftics which are eafily ob- 
ferved and remembered ^. Their colour, particularly, is dif- 
ferent from that of other foils, and gives ftrong indications of 
the minerals they contain ^ By this, and the obfervation of the 
htxhs they produce, a guefs may be formed even of the kind o£ 
mineral they conceal f . Thefe foils are for the moft part bar- 
ren, rough, and deep ^ Very often they produce no grafs "• 
A careful infpeftion of one mine therefore would lead them to 
-difcover all others. 

If it is eafy to imagine how the firft men might difcover 
metals, it is difficult to conceive, and ftill more difficult to 
explain, how they arrived at the art of working them. It is 
only by means of fire that we can prepare metals for our ufc. 
But, before they can be forged, they muft be melted and refined, 

1 Acofta. hift. nat. dcs Tndes, fol. 1 39. r. 

» Alonfo Barba, 1. i. p. 85.; Acofta, fol. 140. verfo* 

n Lcttr. edif. t. 4. p. x ji. ; HcUot dc la fontc dcs mines, p. 7, .13, & tfz. 

• L. 44- C. 3. > 

P Hellot dc la fontc dcs mines, p. 71.; Alonfo Barba, t. ». p. 169. 

^ See Hellot dc la fontc des mines, p. 71. 

*■ Voyag. de Frczier, p. lo*. ; Alonfo Barba, t. x. p. 187. 

f Alonfo Barba, 1. 1. c. i. p. 3, & »4.; Scnac. nouv. cours dc chymie, t. a. 
p. 314. 

t Agatarchid. apiid Phot, c, 11. p. 1340.; Strabo, 1. 3. p. ai6. A. 5 Plin, 
1 33. fc£t. ii. p. <5i7. fcft. 31. p. 6x1.; Voyag. de Frczier, p. iji, 151.5 Lettr, 
edif. t. 17. p. 441.; Voyag. de V. le Blanc, parti, p. x6i, part 3. p. 105, 8c 
118.; Afia di Barros, dcca. i. 1. 10. fol. x86.; Voyage de Coreal, 1. 1. p. x9(S. ; 
Aco(b, hift. nat. des Indes, fol. 131, i3x, & 137, 138. 

" Voyag. ao Pcrou par D. Ant. d'Uiloa, 1. 1, p. 5x3.; Journal dcs obferv. du 
P. FcuiU4 t. ». p. s8i>. i- * ' J 
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that isy feparatcd from all other fubilances which jire mixed 
with them> and cail into mafles of pure metal, which may bo 
afterwards divided at pleafure. Thefe operations are Tery diffi« 
cult) and require no little dexterity, knowledge, and refle£tion« 
Fufion is the firft means ufcd for thefe purpofes. 

Wc may fuppofe that volcanoes might poflSbly give men fomo 
idea of metallurgy. The ilreams of melted minerals, which 
from time to time arc thrown up from thefe natural furnaces *, 
might probably put men upon trying to work metals by the help 
of fire. What renders this conjedlurc the more credible, is$ 
that thofe perfons who are reprefented as the inventors of metal- 
lurgy, both by the fables and hiflories of antiquity, lived in 
countries famous for volcanoes y. 

Ancient writers, however, have pretty generally agreed in 
afcribing this difcovery to the burning of forefts, where the 
foil contained metals *, the violence of the fire, according to 
them, having melted the metals, they flowed out and diffufed 
themfdves upon the furface of the ground '. It was in tbit 
manner, according to the old traditions of Greece, that iroa 
wa$ difcovered on Mount Ida ^. It was to a fimilar accideni: 
they attribute the difcovery of the filver mines in the Pyrenees* 
Thefe mountains, fay they, were formerly covered with thick 
woods. Some ftiepherds accidentally fet them on fire, which 
continued to rage for a good many days, and made ilreams of 
pure filver flow from the fides of the mountains down into 
the plain *>• Such events are very poflible, nay even probable. I 
ifliagine, however, that the idea of employing fire in the work- 
ing of metals, and feparating them from other fubftances, was 
fuggefted by fome other accidents more frequent and fami<* 
liar. 

It is related of certain failors, that having landed on an uil« 



> BiifTon, bifl. nac. L x. p. 5oa> $03, 507, 51^, 5331. ;. Alonfo Barba, t, i* 
p. »os. 

y Sec Diod. 1. 5. p. 33St 3J^-» Strab. 1. (J. p. 423.; P'anf. 1. 10. c. ix. ; B^ 
chart, Chan. 1. i. c. 11. p. 431. 

* Lucret. 1. 5.. v. la, & 41, &c. 

« Marm. O&on. ep-. 11.; Scoeca, cp. po. p. 405.; Cletn. Alex. AroflH. Lit. 
p. 401. 

b Arifl. i\c mirab. aufcult. p. 1 157. E.; Diod. V $, p. 558. } Sttab. I. j. f* 
ai.7> *i8. > Athcn. 1. 6. p. 231. 
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-fcnown ifland, and kindled a fire at the foot of a mountain, 
they obfcrvcd filver flowing from it *=. It is reported alfo, that 
the leader of a new colony fettled not long ago in Paraguay, 
<jbfcnring a ftone of uncommon hardnefs, and fpotted with 
4>lack, took it and threw it into a very hot fire ; feme time af- 
ter, he few a quantity of as good iron as any ufed in Europe, 
running from the fire «*. Once more, it is reported, that the 
captain of a Spanifli fhip, being obliged to put in at a deferc 
ifland, there repaired his (hip's furnace. In making the hearth, 
tc ufed fereral Ikyers of earth. When he arrived at Acapulco, 
the "whole crew were greatly furprifcd to find under the afli-pau 
•of the furnace, a folid mafs of gold, which the violence of the 
fire had melted* and feparated from the earth *^. I am inclined to 
think that fome fuch accidents as thefe might give the firft hint 
of the art of working metals. Perhaps fome perfon by chance 
expofed earth or ftones, which contained metals, to the heat o^ 
a violent fire, and took notice of a liquid matter running from 
it, which took different fhapes, and became hard as it cooled*- 
This would excite curiofity. The experiment would be re- 
peated ; and thus by degrees they would find out the art of 
melting metals. 

I will confefs, however, that ^fter all the conjeftures we can 
form about thefe and the like accidents, the mind would not 
be entirely fatisfied ; fome doubts would ftill remain, if we fup- 
pofed that thefe firft mines were in the fame ftate, and had the 
fame qualities with ours at prefent. The refining of metals 
in our times, commonly requires much labour, and many pre- 
cautions; but we ought to confider that this operation proba- 
bly was not near fo difficult in the times we are now fpeakingof. 
in the firft ages, after the deluge, metals were commonly found 
on the furface of the earth, or at a very moderate depth, what- 
ever way they were brought thither, whether by torrents, or 
by fome fire which made them xun from the mountains. 
Now metals, in this ftate, are not much mixed with other 
bodies, and confequently are much more eafily melted and re- 
fined9 than thofe which are brought from the bofom of the 

c Adc. relat. des Indcs & de la Chiae, p. 6. 

d Lettr. edifiaDtes, C. ii. p. 419, 420. 

« Mem. dc Trcvoux, Scpc. J713, p. I547«; GswcUt, t. %. p. apff, & a^. 
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earth f. The ancients fpeak of feveral countries where they ^ 
picked up gold which had no need of refining », and we know 
of fome where this may ftill be done *». In fome parts of 
Africa i they find virgin gold fo pure, that it is caft into in- 
gots of an excellent quality by fire alone, without the help 
of any diflblvent. Several writers mention grains of natural 
gold of a prodigious bignefs ^. Some have even weighed more 
than an hundred marks ^ A modern traveller fays, he had feeii 
a mafly branch of gold, a cubit in length. This ingot, which 
was very pure, had been found in the river Couefme, in the 
kingdom of Mozambique "». They find frequently, in Peru 
pieces of virgin gold, fome weighing more than eight or ten 
marks'*, and fome more than an ounce**. This gold needs 
no melting nor refining p^ In the kingdom of Macaflar, befides 
gold duft, which they gather in great quantities, they pick up 
in the valleys where the torrents have iowed, ingots of pure 
gold without any mixture *». In feveral countries>^ even at prc- 
•fent, they gather gold which i:equires no artificial refining, 
only by walhing away the earth, in certain places, by ilreams 
of water ^. This operation is very fimple, and needs neither 
the chifel, the hammer, the mill, nor quickfilver. There is 
nothing X.o do but to wafh. the earth well, aiid a few fmall 
pieces of wood are fufiicient to ftir and mix it properly*". 
This gold got by wafhing, was not unknown to the an- 
cients ^ Laftly, the gold which is found in great quanti- 



f Sec Plin.l. 33.'{ci\. lo. p. tfx5; Acofta, hift* nat. des Inties, fol. 14$, &c. 
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ties " in certain rivers, is very fine *, and requires little prepa- 
ration. There is even feme found fo very pure, that it is 
du£lile and malleable the moment it is taken out of the wa- 
ter y. 

Men at firft would find no greater difficulty in refining fil- 
vcr and copper. In thofe days they would meet with thefc 
metals naturally pure and unmixed with other bodies, which 
render the fmelting-art fo difficult at prefent. They knew 
formerly *, and we know now *, of rivers which roll filver 
and copper in their ftreams. Frequently too thefe metals are^ 
brought to light by torrents, and fpread upon the furface of 
the earth ^> They are then found even in large mafles, pure 
and without any mixture. Threads of pure filver have been 
often found in clues, rcfembling burnt lace ^, In fome places 
of Peru they pick up pieces of virgin filver, oiily by digging 
lightly in the fand <*. Some-of thefe pieces weigh fixty, and 
even one hundred and fifty marks ^. This virgin filver is mal- 
leable, and requires no further preparation, before it is 
wrought f. It is the fame with copper. The ancients fpeak 
of countries where that metal was found naturally pure «. In 
feveral parts of Canada •» and Louifiana *>, they gather red copper 
Tery pure. MafTes of this metal, weighing one hundred and 
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fifty quintals ^^ fit for working, have been difcovcrcd. It ap- 
pears often in flcnder threads or branches '. 

Even when they afterwards came to dig metals from mines, 
they would at firft find little difiiculty in refining them. They 
ordinarily find metals quite pure, or with very little mixture, in 
the tops of mines ^. It is even not uncommon to meet with 
pure '*, and even malleable ® gold in fome mines. They tell of 
a gold mine difcoveted not long ago in the Brazils, fo rich^ 
that they got that metal near the furface of the earth p. Tra- 
vellers aflurc us, that, in feveral parts of Monpmotapa, they 
find gold by digging in the earth the depth of two or three 
feet *». At the difcovery of the famous mine of PotoC, the- 
vein was fo rich, that the metal appeared like a rock above- 
ground as high a« a fpear. It was a kind of ridge upon the 
top of the mountain, for three hundred feet in length, and 
thirty in bre2^dth^ In the mine of Salcedo, at firft they 
found lumps of filver, which gave them no further trouble 
than cutting them with the chifeH, In the year T713, they- 
difcovered on the mountain Ucuntaya in Peru, a pFodigious 
cruft of folid filver, which yielded feveral millions*. The 
mine of St, Elifabeth was almoft entirely of pure filver **, 
Jn the ftme diftridl, there was another mine whofe furface waa 
pure copper^. In the mines of Rouffillon, the workmen 
find flieets of red copper, formed by nature, very 'fine and 
duftile. Thefe Iheets are either fcattered amongft the gravely 
or as it were pafted againft the ftones y. In a word, we ought 
to judge of the ancient mines, by thofe whigb are fometimei 
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difcovered in countxies which are but little frequented. Pure^ 
and malleable metals arc commonly found in mines which have, 
never been wrought ^. The French, on their firft arrival in 
Canada, met with a mine, where they gathered many pieces 
of copper, very fine and beautiful *. In feveral places of Si- 
beria, ftones are found on the furfoce of the earth, which con- 
tain a great deal of copper ^. In Hudfon's bay there is a mine 
of red copper, fo rich and pure, that without ufing fire, and 
only by beating it between two (tones, the inhabitants make it 
into all forts of utenfils they have occafion for ^. 

Mankind then, in thefe firft ages, might procure metals 
mthout fo much Ikill and labour as are now necefiary in dig- . 
ging mines and refining metals ^. Befides, the confumption 
could not be very great, fo that the refources we have mention- 
ed would be fuQicient for a long time. 

As the world became more populous and civilized, the con« 
Aimpdon of metals would be greater. We are afTured both by 
ficripture and, profane hiftory, that the ufc of metals was very^ 
common in Afia and Egypt, about the middle of the period we 
are now examining. We cannot fuppofe that this plenty was 
altogether the gift of nature. By this time, no doubt, men 
had begun to dig mines, and no longer procured them with the 
fame facility as at firfl. It then became necefiary to ftlidy the 
art of feparating metals from the other bodies with which they 
are commonly mixed. 

Befides, it is not enough to expofe metals to the fire as they 
come out of the mine. Many other precautions muft be taken 
to extricate, them from the foreign bodies with which they are 
intangled. The ore muft not only be pounded and waftied, 
but it muft alfo be mixed with certain earths, and certain falts, 
and in a certain proportion. Thefe are the only means of fmelt- 
ing and refining the greatcft part of metals. Thofe who fijft 
attempted to refine metals, muft often have met -with the fame 
accidents which happened to the ancient inhabitants of Petu 
in fmching filver ore. The Incas had filver mines in many 

*' Hollot He la fontc dcs mines, p. 73. 
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of their mountains, but at firft they knew not the art of re- 
fining that metal. They only put the ore into the fire, but in- 
ftead of fmelting they faw it evaporate in fmoke. Neceffi- 
ty, the mother of invention, after feveral experiments, fumifli- 
cd them with a method of preventing this accident. They 
thought of mixing a certain quantity of lead with the fil- 
ver. The experiment was made, and fucceeded to their 
wilh ^ 

As ores became more refraftory, it would become neceflary 
to ftudy the art of ufing fire to the bed advantage, and of gra- 
dually increafing its force and a£^ivity. It would co(l them 
much ftudy to find out what kind of fevrel was moft proper, 
whether coals, turf, wood, &c. Furnaces were probably in- 
vented very early, but bellows were not. That inftrument, fo 
fimple and fo ufeful, was certainly unknown in thefe firft ages, 
and is ftill fo to a great many nations f. They muft therefore 
have fupplied the want of this inftrument by fome means or 
other ; but we have no tradition on that fubjeA. 

Neither can we fpeak with any certainty of the methods 
ufed for fmelting and refining metals in thefe firft ages. We 
know but little of the proceedings of thefe ancient metallur- 
gifts. I fliall lay before the reader the manner in which the 
Egyptians refined their golden ore, as it is defcribed by Aga- 
tharchides «, and Diodorus *». This people affirmed that they 
had learned the working of metals from their firft foverieigns U 
Their pra£tice, therefore, may throw fome light on the pro- 
ceedings of the moft ancient ages. 

The Egyptians began by pounding the ore, till they had 
reduced it to about the bignefs of a grain of millet. They 
then threw it under millftones, which made it as fmall as the 
fineft'^meal. They next fpread this duft on large boards, a 
little inclining; and fprinkled it plentifully with water, to car- 
ry off all the grofs terreftrial particles. After repeating this 
watering feveral times, the workmen rubbed the remaining' 

« Hift. des. Incas, 1. S. c. x%. p. i6o. 

f Voy. dc Coreal, t. t. p..xix.; Hid, des Incas, t. s. p. 6x.; Kift. gen. des 
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matter fior feme dme between tbeir hands, wiping it with 
little fpunges, till nothing was left but the gold duft quite 
dean. Another fet of workmen then took this gold, and put 
it into earthen pots, wher^ they mixed with it, in certain pro* 
portions, lead, lalt, a little tin *, and barley meal. They then 
poured the whole into veflels, which they coYcred and luted 
with great care, fetdng them in a refining furnace for five days 
and five nights fuccellively. Then taking them out and let- 
ting them cool, they removed the heads of the vefiels, and 
found the gold quite pure, wich very little wafte. Such wad 
. the method ufed by the Egyptians, from time immemorial, 
for refining gold. In general, it does not appear, that the an- 
cients made any ufe of quickfilver, in refining either gold or 
filverf. They employed lead "^ as a menftruum, and by fre- 
quent meltings made metals perfectly pure at lad. The Peru. 
Tians, who made great ufe of gold and filver, knew no better 
method of refining them K 

In whatever way the fecret of fmelting and refining metals 
came to be found out, it was known very early. Job fpeaks 
of the manner of trying gold by fire "*. The great quantity * 
of gold and filver which we find difFufed amongft fome nations 
. in the moft diftant ages, muft convince us, that the arts of 
working mines, of fmelting and refining metals, muft have 
been very foon difcovered in fcveral countries. The fcriptures 
take notice that Abraham was very rich in gold and filver •. 
Even then, thefe metals were ufed in commerce as the com- 
mon fign or price of all other commodities. The four hi;n- 
dred fhekels of filver which Abraham gave to the fons of 
Heth for the burying-place p, the money which Jacob com- 
mitted to his fons when he fent them down into Egypt to buy 
com ^, demonftrate the great antiquity of metals in com- 
merce. 



* There are tin mines in Africa. Voyage de V. le Blanc, part i. p. 8»i Hid. 
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It muft have been feme time before men dircovered the art 
of forging metals, or working them into proper ihapes, for the 
ufes they defigned. At firft, I imagine, they had no other 
way of fliaping metals, but by cafting them in moulds. Stra- 
bo ' fpeaks of a nation who made ufe of caft cc^per, not know- 
ing how to forge it ; and there are feveral nations at this day 
no lefs ignorant ^ But people of induftry and ingenuity would 
fearch for a more commodious method of working metals, ami 
more fuitable to the feveral ufes for which they defigned them. 
They would foon obfcrve, that all metals, excepting lead and 
tin, after the firft melting, acquire a very fenfible foftnefs and 
flexibility in the fire. This would give them the -hint of work- 
ing them in that ftate of heat into many various forms. In 
confequence of this, they would contrive inftruments proper 
for forging metals on coming out of the fire. Flints and ftones 
were probably the firft tools they ufed in this work. Modem 
travellers meet with nations who have no other inftruments for 
forging metals ^ 

Thcfe rude and clumfy methods would not be followed lo»g 
by any ingenious inventive people. Finding the inconvenience 
of thefc tools of ftone or wood, it would foon occur to them 
that metal would afford the moft proper inftruments for work- 
ing metals. At firft they would caft their tools in moulds^ 
rough and imperfeft enough no doubt- The Peruvians had 
not the hammer. They fupplicd its place with a kind of took 
made of a mixture of copper and brafs, of a fquare form, and 
yet made fo as to be conveniently grafped ". The firft tools of 
metal would be fomething of this fort, till by degrees beco- 
ming more and more perfefl:, they would at laft be able 
to form metals into the moft exaft and commodious forms. 
The invention of the hammer, the anvil, and the pincers, 
was placed by the ancients in the remoteft ages. The Egyp- 
tians attributed thefe inventions to Vulcan, one of their firft 
fovereigns *. Others give this honour to CynirasT, the father 



«■ L. ij. p. X044. f Hift. gCD. iesvoyag. t, i. p. 231. 

^ Rec. dcs voyages an Word. t. 3. p. 316. ; Hi(l. gen. dcs voyages, t. 5. p* 
t7x.; Merc, de France, Fevrier 17x9, p. 43, & 49* j Bibl. univ. t. %, p. 378. 
u HiO. dea Incas, t. a. p. 5i. 

X Palzph%t. in Chron. Alex. p. 45. C.$ Ccdren. p. 19. D. ; Suid. t. a. p. 85. 
y Plin. I. 7. ^«^- 57. p. 4»3' ' 

of 
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of Adonis, which makes them no lefs ancient. ' In a wordy the 
hammer and anvil are mentioned in the book of Job '• 

The. art qf forging metals, without all doubt, was knoitirn 
in Egypt, and fome parts of Afia, in the mod diftant times. 
We fee arms of naetal in ufe in Paleftine, a few ages after the 
flood. Mofes fays, that Abraham drew his fabre to facrifice 
bis fon Ifaac *. The ancient patriarchs (hearing ^ tlieir (heep, 
is a further proof, that the fabricating of metals was then well . 
imderftood. They knew even then how to execute works ia 
gold and filver, which require delicacy and exaAnefs ^. In a 
word, we fee every thing relating to metals, the places where 
they arc formed, the manner in which they are wrought, &c. 
cszQXj defcribed in the book of Job«». The great degree of 
perfection to which the art of working metals was brought in 
the days of Mofes, is alone a fufficient evidence of its great 
antiquity. The artiils could not have acquired fuch exquifite . 
flcill as to execute the works he fpeaks of ^, if the firft difcovery 
of their art had not been very ancient. 

Mankind would begin with working fuch metals ks were 
moft eafily procured and fabricated. Gold, filver, and copper, 
poflefs both thefe qualities. I have already obferved, that con- 
fiderable mafles of thefe metals were fometimes found pure and 
without mixture, that they were eafily melted and refined. For 
thefe reafons, gold, filver, and copper, were the firft metals 
that Were wrought. At firft,^jptien employed gold and filver 
to ufcs for which they do not fecm to be defigned by nature f . 
There was an old tradition among the Egyptians, that the art: 
of working gold and copper being found out in Thebais, they 
firft madft arms of thefe metals to exterminate the wild beafts, 
and afterwards tools to cultivate the earth 8. The Egyptians 
did then, as we know feveral nations have done, who put gold 



2 Chap. 14. V. 15, & 10. » Gen. c. %%. v. 5. 

b Ibid, c 31. V. 29. c. 38. V. XX, c Sccinjray chap. j. 

d Chap. aS. I have already faid, tha^ I believe Job to have been cotcmporaiy 
ifrich Jacob. See our diHertation at the end of this volume, 

c See part x. b. a. fett. i. c. 4. 

f See Lucret. 1. 5. v. 1x^9.; Servius in Sncid. 1. 11. y. 87. 

( Diod. 1. I. p. 19. 
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and fikcr to almoft all forts of ufes ^. When the Csftthaginian* 
arrived the firft time ia Betica *, the inhabitants of that coun^ 
try employed filver for the lowed and moft common ufcs^: 
^he hiftory of the difcovery of America confirms the truth of' 
tbcfe ancient traditions. The Spaniards faw with furprife the 
Peruvians and Mexicans make nfe of gold and filver for s^ 
forts of purpofes*^. This pradlicc was common in.fcveral other 
nations of America ^ But no metal was more conunonly ufed 
by the ancients than copper. 

The diicovery and working of thefe metals I ha-vie been fpeak- 
ing of, were no doubt of great advantage to mankind ; but yet 
not to be compared with that of iron. There is no metal of i<> 
great ufe mthe exercife of all the arts,» or has contributed fo much 
to their improvement. But the finding and working of iron 
muft have been a very late and difiicult difcovery. Without 
doubt, it was the lad of all metals mailkind were acquainted 
with, or knew how to ufe. 

Nature has hideed diffufed iron over all the world j but ftilfc 
^ere is no metal: fo di$cult to be known and difcovered* 
Nothing difclofes it. The moft part of other metals frequent- 
\j (how ^emfelves fuch as they are, that is, in the real form 
of metals. The ores of gold, filver, and copper, have com- 
monly a certain colour and brightnefs which difcovcr them. 
But Fron is almoft always concealed under appearances^ which 
<io not indicate any metal to.vulgv eyes. It is not commonly 
found but in the form of ftone, and. deep under ground. Even 
in thofe countrks where it moft abounds, and is moft expofed 
to view, the people trample upon it without knowing it ; it 
feems only a blaeklih fand or gravel, havmg no ms^rks to di- 
ftinguifti it from other kinds of matter, which are not iron, 
and yet hawe the fame appearances. One muft be a good na- 
tural philofopher to know this metal in the mine, or to find 



^ See Herod. I. 3'. 0**3.; HcHod. -£thiop. 1. ^, 10.; Rep. Acs lettr. t. x^ 

• That is, Portugal, 
i StRibo, 1. 3. p. ZX4. 

k Voyage dc Cbreal, t. i. p. ijo.; Conq. dii Pcron, t. x, p. 75. 
1 Voyage d'Anfon in 40. p. 41.; Riviere dcs Am^zones par le P. d'Acugna, 
f. I p. idS.; Conq. du Pcrou, t. i. p. J4.; Voyag. dc Corcal, t, i. p. a8o. 
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it out in the earths and fands which contain it. How could it 
4>ccur then to men^ who had never feen iron, had no idea of 
it> and were not looking for it ? How could they extra£l this 
metal from that fand and gravely by a chain of operations as 
much hidden from the mind as the materials were from the 
«ye. 

In reality^ the greateft obftacle to the vfe of iron was tb6 
difficulty of making it. Iron, of all metalsy is the moft diffi- 
cult to bring into fuiion. Befides, one Gngle melting is fuffi- 
cient to render gold, iilver, or copper, du<Stile and malleable. 
it is not fo with iron. A piece of this metal once melted, is 
as untraAable as ever, and not more'du£tiIe than a flint. la 
this ftate it is ftill hard and brittle, and cannot bear the ham- 
mer, either cold or hot. The file, the chifel, and the gra- 
ver, can make no impreffion upon it°». In order to forge iron, 
derefore, it was ncceflary to find out the art of foftcning k^ 
:and rendering it duflile. To <lo this, it muft be melted a 
fccond time, then beat with very heavy hammers ; this mafc 
muft be put into the furnace, and heated till it k upon the 
j)oint of fufion, then put again in this ftate under the ham- 
mer; this operation muft be repeated feveral times : at laft this 
hard and brittle mafs, by frequent heating and hammering, be- 
comes forgcable°. All thefe operations much more compli- * 
catcd than thofe on other metals, muft have long retarded the 
ufe of iron. 

I will confefs, that feme lucky accident might, ami proba- 
bly did, affift men at fir ft in this difcovery. However igno- 
rant they were in metallurgy, they might follow the indications 
which nature prefented them, proceed from ftep to ftcp, by 
little and little, lliey muft have done fo, fince we fee that 
they arrived at laft at the art of forging iron. But this know- 
ledge could not be obtained, but by the concurrence of a great 
many happy chances and favourable conjunfturcs which fall 
out but feldom. Subterraneous fires, the burning of forefts, 
and all the other events which might have been the means of 
4lifcovering the fabrication of gold, filver, and copper, would 

» Art de convcntir Ic fcr par ^. dc Reaumur, p. », & 390 — 35 y. 
* Rciumur, ibid. p. a, 3. 
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be of no fervice with refpeft to iron. The hiftory of Mexico 
and Peru affords us an evident proof of all this% Thefe nations 
had long poffefled the art of working gold, filver, and copper, 
but had not the lead idea of iron ^, though it abounds in thefe 
countries p. 

All nations were originally in the fame ftate of ignorance. 
We have inconteftable proofs of this, independent of the te- 
ftimony of hiftorians. A kind of ftones, commonly called 
thtinder-Jlones *, are ftill preferved in a great many cabinets* 
They have the ftiape of axes, plough-fhares, hammers, mallets, 
or wedges f. For the moft part they are of a fubftance like that 
of our gun-flints, fo hard that no file can make the kail im- 
preifion upon them. We ought particularly to take notice, that 
they are almoft all pierced with a round hole in the place moft 
proper for receiving a handle ; and this hole is made in fuch a 
manner, that the handle, being once forced in, will not come 
out again but with great difficulty, as it is with our hammers. 
It is evident from infpeftion alone, that thefe ftones have been 
thus wrought by the hands of men. The holes for inferting 
the handles prove their deftination, and the feveral ufes that 
were made of them %. This is fomething more than a mere 
conjefture. 

It is well known, that tools of ftone have been in ufe in 
America from time immemorial **. They are found in the 
tombs of the ancient inhabitants of Peru ^, and feveral nations 



Alonfo Barba, 1. 1. p. xix, & xx8. ; Hi(t. des Incas, t. x. p. xoj. t. x. p. 6i^ 
& 319.5 Acofta, hift. nat. des Ind. fol. 132.; Voyag. au Perou par D. Ant. 
d*Uiloa, t. X. p. 386, & 39X.; M. dc Tacad. dc Berlin, i74<J. p- 4S*» 

P Hift. des Jncas, t. x. p. 6x.; Alonfo Barba, 1. 1. p. 109, &c. 5 Hift. de U 
Virgin, p. 58, & 75.; N. reUc. de la France equinox, p. 29. ; Lettr. edif. t. ix. 

p. 4>9, 4ao» 

• In J^arin Ccraunta. 

f We may fee the ftiape of them in Adrian ToUius, Hiftor. gem mar. & lapld, 
1. a. c. x6i, p. 483' 

1 Pliny fccms to acknowledge this, when he fays, Jimla fas ejfc fecuribus, 1. 

37. fcft.'si- 

Q Mi^urs des ianvag. t. x. p. X09, xxo. ; Hift.de la Virgiuie, p. six, &c. ; 
Lettr. edif. t. 10. p. 214. t. aj. p. 124. J Voyage dc Damp. t. i. p. 93'; Nouv. 
relat. de la France equinox, p. X5a. 

r Voyage an Pfroti, par D. Ant. d*Ulloa, 1. 1. p. 384.; Vo^-age a Tequateur, 
|»ar M. de h Condaminc, p. 204.} Mem deTacad. dc Btsrlio^ 174^1 V* ^^^' 
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ufc them at this day ^4 They fliape and fharpen them upon 
a kind of grindftone, and, by length of time, labour, and pa- 
tience, form them into any figure they pleafe. They then fit 
them very dexteroufly with a handle, and ufe them nearly in 
the fame manner we do our tools of iron ^ Afia " and Eu- 
rope * are ftrewed with thefe fort of ftones. They arc frequent- 
ly found. There muft then have been a time, when the peo- 
ple of thefe countries were ignorant of the ufe of iron^, as the 
people of America were before the arrival of the Europeans. 

Let us add to thefe evidences the teftimony of ancient au- 
thors. They are unanimous in declaring, that the firft gene- 
rations had little or no knowledge of iron, and that they were 
the lateft in learning to work this of any metal. Anciently 
they employed copper for all the purpofes for which we now 
make ufc of iron ^. Arms, tools for huftandry and the mecha- 
nic arts, were all of copper for many ages. The writings of 
Homer leave us no room to doubt of this. We fee, that, at 
the time of the Trojan war, iron was very little ufed. Copper, 
in -a word, fupplied its place; and this metal was ufed both in 
making of arms ^, and all kinds of tools and utenfils ^. It 
was the feme for many ages amongft the Romans *^. Almoft 
all the arms and tools of that people now extant, are of cop- 
per **. The moft convincing proof, that the ufc of copper pre- 



f Moeurs dcs fanvages, t. x. p. xii.; Aloyf, Cadam. navigat. c. 66, 

' Moeurs dcs fauvag. t. ». p. i lo. ; Lettr. edif. t. zo. p. 4x4. 

u Carmania, a province of Perfia near Chuidea, is the pl<tce, according to 

Agricola, where they find mofV of thefe ftones. De nat. foilU. 1. 5. c. X3« 

p. x6x. 

* Adrian. ToUins, loco at. c. atfx.j Journ. des (cav. Decemb. 1751, p. 778'; 
Diari. ltd. D. B. de Montfjucon, c. 28. p. 440.; Mem. de Trevouz, Fevrier 
1713, p. 289, xpo. 

y See alfo Thift. dc Gcnghizcan par Pctis de la CroJx, p. 8. 

2 Hefiod. Thcog. v. 721, 726, 733. Op. v. 150, 151. ; Lucret. 1. J. v. 228^; 
Varro apud AugnO. dc civ. Dei, 1. 7. c. 24.; Schol. Apoilon. ad L i. v. 430. ; 
Ifidor. origin. 1. 8. c, 11. p. 71. C. 1. 16. c. 10, .\o. L 17, c. 2. 

* Iliad. 1. 4. V. 511. 1. 13. V. 6ix. 1. %%, v. j(So. 561.; Odyff. I. 2X. v. 423.; 
Heziod. Thcogon. v. 316. j Plat, la Thef. p. 27. C. ; Fauf. 1. 3. C >. p. air.; 
Athcn. 1. 6. p. 232. 

b Iliad. 1. 5. V. 723, &c, 1. 23. v. ti8. ; OdyfT. I. $. v. 244. 
^ Dionyf. Halic. 1. 4. p. 221. j T. Livios, 1. x, n. 43. 

d Sec Ic Rrc. d*antiqnit. par M. Ic C. dc Cay his. 1. 1. p. 2^7, 138, & aCx, 
»6i.j Mem. dclrcr. Scptciiibrcx7i3, p. i$iSs issC, ij^j/. 
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ceded that of iron, is, that the ancients ufed brafs in all their 
rtligioos ceremonies '. The Sabine prieds cut their hair with 
« knife of brafc ^. The high-prieft of Jupiter at Kome, 
made ufe of flieers of copper for the fame purpofe«. When the 
Etruicaas had a-mind to build a new city, they marj^ed out its 
limits with a couker of brals ^. 

Further, this was not a praftice peculiar to 'the Greeks or 
Romans 5 it was common to all the nations of antiquity. The, 
arms of the Egyptians were commonly of brafs U In the time 
of ^gatharchides, they found chifels and hammers of copper in 
the rubbifli of old mines K Job fpeaks of bows of brafs *. The 
fcriptures fay, that when the Philiftines bad Samfon in their 
power, they bound him with fetters of brafs ». Herodotus af*. 
fores us, that the Maflagetae had their axes, pikes, quivers^ 
hatchets, and their very horfe- trappings, of this metal". In 
England S Switzerland, Germany, but more efpecially in the 
northern kingdoms i', arms, rings, and other inflruments oS. 
brafs, are often found in old tombs. 

It was the fame in America ; the arms and tools of that part 
of the world were of copper ^. Hatchets of this metal have 
been found in the ancient tomb^ of the Peruvians ^ Thefe 
hatchets differ nothing from ours in fliape *. In Japan, even 
at this day, all things which in other countries are made of 
iron, are there made of copper or brafs ^. In a word, every 
thing proves, that no metal was fo much ufcd in ancient times 



*• Schol. Thcocrit ad Idyll, a. v. 35.; Macrob. Sat. I. 5. c, 19. ft, jii, 5".; 
P. Fcftus, voce AcicriSf p. 4.; Piut. in Thcf. p. 17. C. 

f Macrob. Sat. i. 5. c. 19. p. ji2. Jf Serv. ad JEnad. 1. u V. 448. 

^ Macrob. loco cit. p. 511. t Diod. i. i. p- 19. 

k Apud Phot. p. X341, I& i344« * Chap. xo. v. 24. 

*n Judg. c. 16. V. »i. according to the Hebrew. " L. i. n. zi;. 

o Mem. de Trevoux, Fevricr 1,713, p. z88, xgx, xpS' 

P Nouvell. lict. dtf la Mer Baltique, ann. 1699, p. 88. ann. 1700, p. 14, 14, 
333.; Journ. dcs fcav. Dcccmb. 1751* p. 778. ; Rudbek, Atlaot. part 3. c. 7. 
p. 145.; Schcuzcr. phyfic. facr. t. 6. p. 101. 

^ Acoft. hid. sat. des Ind^s, 1. 4. c. 3. foL 131. reBo; Conq. du Perou, t. r. 

p. *4, & 8^7. . 

r Voyag. ail Pcroii par D. Ant. d*UIloa,t. i, p. 384. ; Mem. de I'acad. df Ber- 
lin, 1746, p. 451.; Mem. dc Trcv. Juillet 1703, p. 1115.; Rec. d'autiq.par 
M. le C. de Caylus, t. i. p. 168.; Hilt, des Incas, t. 2. p. xzo. 

• D. Ant, d*Ulloa, in his accoq.nt of the figure, itfCi tf//, 

f fCaempfer, hift, du Japon, t. x. p. 74» 
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2^ copper. Many reafons contributed to this* Copper is found' 
in great quantities, is eafily taken from the mine, not difficuh' 
ta fioielt, and, next to gold and filver, is the moft ductile cff sdt 
metals. 

But copper is a foft metal, and eafily Uunted. It would not 
therefore of itfelf be able to refift the efibrts which were ne- 
ceffary. in feveral of the works in which it was employed. Some 
means muft then have been found to harden it, before they 
could perform the fame works with copper, which we perform 
at prefent with iron. Tempering was the mcanfr which it 
would feem the ancients mofl: commonly ufed for this end.- 
The firil writers of antiquity affure us of this % and their tefK- 
mony is confirmed by the examinations which have been made* 
by artifb on fome Greek and Roman antiquities of coj^per '• 
We cannot even doubt of this after the inquiries and cxperi-* 
ments, which have been lately made by the Count de Cayluy 
on the tempering of copper. By his operations he obtained a' 
kind of copper, melted, forged, allayed, tempered extremely^ 
hard, fufceptiMe of the grindflone, and, in one word, poffeflcd* 
of all the properties of iron *. Copper may be hardened alfb 
by mixing alloy with it. This operation was known to the an- 
cient inhabitants of Peru. They ufed it to harden their tools 
and arms, which were all of copper y. 

In maintaining, however, that originally copper fuppHed 
the place of iron, I do not pretend to affirm, that this lafl 
metal was altogether unknown in the ages we are now upon# 
Several teftimonies give us reafon to believe that fome nations 
knew the art of working iron in very ancient times. There 
was a tradition among the Egyptians % that Vulcan had taught 



t Tzctzcs ad Hcfiod. Op. &. Di«, v. i$o. p. 48> 

u Rjc. d'jntiqu»t. par M- le C. de Caylus, p. 141, & 14^. ; Montfancon^ dur. 
Ital. c. 5. p. 70. c. II. p. 167. 
* Ciylus, ibid. p. x^x, 
r Alooib Barba, t. 2. p. 118.; Rcc. d'antiquit. par M. le C. dc Caylus, t. i. 

p. X$0, 451. T 

» Chron. Pafcal, p. 45. C 5 Cedren. fol. 19. D, There is a manifefl contra- 
di£tioo in Qedreous:: for, after he has £iid that Volcan taught the Egyptians to 
forge arms of iron, he addi, that having obuiaed pincers, by his prayers, from 
heaven, he afed them in woridog copper. 

See alTo the paflage of Agatarchide, fufrs, p. 158. note K 
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them to forge arms of iron. The Phcenicians alfo ranked^ 
among their moft ancient heroes, two brothers, who were fup* 
pofed to have difcovered iron, and the manner of working it •• 
The Cretans, as Diodorus relates, placed both the difcovery of 
iron, and the art of working it, in the moft remote periods of 
their hiftory^. The inhabitants of mount Ida pretended to 
have learned the art of working this metal, from the mother of 
the gods *. In a word, Prometheus in -ZEfchylus boafts of 
having taught mankind the fabridation of all metals <>. Some 
authors afcribe the difcovery of the art of working iron to the 
Cyclops *, and fome to the Chalybcs ^ , a very ancient people, 
renowned for their (kill in woi^king this metal «. The Chaly- 
bes inhabited the fouth coafts of the Euxine fea, between Col- 
chis and Paphlagonia *. Clemens Alexandrinus pretends, that 
the art of making iron malleable was found out by the No- 
ropes *>. This nation was fituated in Pannonia, along the 
banks of the Danube, between Noricum and Mcefia. With- 
out entering into any difcuffion of thefe traditions, which are 
all liable to great difficulties and contradiAions ; it appears 
from the book of Job, that the art of working iron was 
known in fome countries in the ages we are now fpeaking of ^« 
The books of Mofes alfo furhifh us with a very ftroijg proof 
of the antiquity of this difcovery. From the manner in which 
this legiflator fpeaks of iron, it appears that metal muft have 
been long in pfe in Egypt before his time. He celebrates the 
great hardnefs of it'^j takes notice that the bedftead ofOg 
King of Bafhan was of iron ^ ^ he fpeaks of mines of iron ^ > 



• Sanchon. apnd Eufeb. p. 3J. C. b L. 5. p. 381. 

c Sophocl. apiid Strab. 1. 10. p. tx%.\ Diod. 1. 17. p. 716.} Aii£tor Poronzd. 
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* See Maitinicre*s diOionary, vec<^ Chalybes, art. 3. and Danville*$ map of the 
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he compares the fevcrity of the fcrvitudc of t^ie Ifraelites in 
Egypt to the heat of a furnace for melting that metal*. But 
what is raoft worthy of our attention is, that they then made 
fwords S knives p, axes ', and tools for cutting Aones^', d? 
iron. To make the blades of fwords and knives, they muft 
have known the arts of tempering and turning iron into fled. 
Thefe fafks fecm to me fufficient to prove, that the difcovery of 
iron, and the arts of working it, were extremely ancient in 
£gypt and Paleftine. 

But at the fame titiie that we acknowledge the antiquity of 
is^king ifon in fome few places, we muft confefs, that -in thefe 
ages the ufe of it was neither very common, nor very much 
^iffiifed. All antiquity is unanimous in declaring, that all na- 
tions we know any thing of, once ufed copper jin the place of 
Jioni and that this practice fubCfted many ages in fbiiie very 
enlightened and civilized countries. It may not be Improper to 
take notice, that we do not find that Mofes made ufe of iron 
in any part of the tabernacle in the wildemeis, or Solomon iu 
any part of the temple at Jcrufalem. 

Having thus fpoke of thofe arts which were invented through 
neceffity, we muft now proceed to fay fometbing of thofe 
which owed their birth to leifure and luxury, the fruits of that 
abundance which is produced by agriculture. The number of 
thefe laft are more confiderable in this period tbari we could 
have imagined. Some of the firft nations knew the arts of de- 
figning, of cafting metals, and of engraving. They had alfo 
fome notions of fculpture, and feveral other arts. The magni- 
ficence which reigned in fome countries a few ages after the 
flood, neceflarily fuppofes the knowledge of thefe arts. In ge* 
neral, I muft take notice, that, in the courfe of my refearche<s, 
J hav« all along obferved with aftonifliment, that the /ncrely 
pleaCng arts have been as ancient in their origin, as thofe of 
the nioft indifpenfable neceility, Jubnl, the inventor of mufical 
inftruments, was brother to Tubal-cain the inventor of meral* 
lurgy^ I (hall confine myfelf at prefent to fpcak of the origin 
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P Levit. c. 1. V. 17- ^ Dcxit, c. 19. v. ^. 

<* Ibid. <v X7« V. 5, f Gen. c. 4. v. zi, zx. 
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of defigning, of the goldimiths and fculptors arts. £luficy and 
foipe other arts, will be confidered in that article, yrherein w|[ 
jiefign to trea^ of the inanners and cuftoms of thofe age§ whicl^ 
a^e the fubje£^ of this firft part of our work. 



CHAP. V. 

Cf the Origin of Dejigning^ Engraving, of Galdfmithi 
Worky and Sculpture. 

IT vould be equally difficult and unprofitable, to ranfack 
the (hades of antiquity, to find the precife origin of the 
arts of defigning, of caftirig and engraving metals, of carving 
yrooAj ftone, &c. Nothing can be faid with certainty of the 
origin and firft improvements of thefc arts, but that they arq 
extremely ancient. * Man is bom an imitator : we may obfervc 
in all nations a ftrong inclination to copy the obje£bs which are 
before them. Even the createft fayages, who have the leaft 
connexion and intercourfe with the civilized part of mankind, 
have fomc idea of tha art of defigning, that is, of imitating 
(rudely enough ind^) the natural objefts with which they arc 
furrounded*. 

The fhadows of bodies fuggefted the firft idea of defigning. 
Some perfon vho had either more acutenefs or more leifure 
than others, ftopping to confider this efieft, it came into his 
head to trace the outlines of one of thefe fliadows exaftly, with 
lome.inftrument or other. When the fhadow had vaniflied, he 
obfervcd that thefe outlines bore a refemblancc to the real ob- 
jc£l*» which had produced the fhadow. 

What chance had thus difcovered, was foon formed into 
a regular art- After fome time, they would attempt to re- 
prcfcnt objefts without the affiftance cf their fhadows, and by 



t Voyaj»e cle J. dc ^-cry, p. 177.5 Lcf^arbot, hifl. clc b Nouv. Franc, p. tfpz.; 
IXloeurs dcs fain'a2[cs, t. 2. p. 44. .... 

« Acad, dcs infcrlpt. 1. 19. p. *!»• 
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^ little praftice, the eye alone would guide the hafid iri copy- 
ing the proportions sind likenefles. Difigning at firft was 
quite imperfefti slrld Cdnfifted Oiily in drawing the dutlirics of 
bodies. By and by the artifts began to endeavour to i-eprefent 
the inner p^rts tehich were riot dJftiiigairtied h^ the fliadow, 
fuch for example (if it was s( head) as the eyeS) nbfe,* mouth, 
&c. A^ they had learned frdrri the (hadoW to rejirdferit the 
dutlideg of bodies,^ they would fee the riedeffit^ of attempting 
to reprefeht the ihriet parts i arid they would fuCcfied iii this at- 
tempt, by difpofirig tHa figute^ Of thefc pirtS properly within 
the outlines *i 

Coal^, chalk, ^c. .wbdd furni/H meli at firft with' iriftro*. 
itierits for drawirig upon ^^ood,' ftorie,', &c. Th'^y wbiild pradife 
too upon fand, clay, and other foft bodies. By and B^ they 
#puld crideavbur to engrave upon Wai'ddr fiibftariCeSj which 
might retail the figtires^ iVith flirits^ alid Other Ol^rp inftru- 
i&ents. The Oiape which foft bodies affume wheri put into 
Barderj and the impi-effiori whidh hard bo<Ji6s lea^e upon the 
fcft^ woiild food fuggeft the hint Of cafting in modlds,' arid ma- 
king impreffioris. In k word, thefe rough dtaiights Of fculp- 
tore, which riature fo often exhibits to the tiew, would give 
them the idea of Carving iri wood^ ftorie, &c. Thus began the 
^rts of the engraver^ carver, gbldfmith, arid fc(il|)tor \ arts which, 
I imagine, pteceded that of paintirig.' 

The firft meii might acquire pretty fobn the knowledge of 
fomie of thefe arts. They might le^m to engrave on wood and 
ftonic, aAd evin to carve arid cut thefe into figiires, before they 
ktie^ the art of woi-king riictals. The example of fcveral fa* 
▼age nations confirms this cohjeftctre. The people who inha* 
bit the banks of the great river of the Ariia2ons, have fome 
notioris of fctxlpture,* though they are quite unacquainted with 
the ufe of metals y. It is the fame in fevcral other countries *. 
Every thing therefore inclines us to think, that thofe ans of 
which we are treating in this chapter, had their origin in the 



> Acad, dcs infcrip. t. xp. p. 151. 

y Relat.de la riviere des Amazones par le P. d'Acu^t, t. 3. p.' X04, T05. 
z N. relat. dc It France cquiaox, p. 140. ; Lact. mit. dcf Ind. Occid. 1. x. 
«. itf. p. 17. 
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remotcft ages. It only now remains to propofe fome conjec- 
tures on their gradual improvement^ and to examine to what 
degree of perfe^ion they might hare atuined in the ages we 
are now examining. 

After that of drawing upon fiat furfaces, the art of cafting^ 
in moulds, I imagine, was next pr^ifed. It was fufficient to 
give men a hint of this, to obferve the ihapes aflTumcd by foft 
fubftanccs, when they happened to fall into die cavities of 
more compa& and folid bodies. The fame thing would give 
them, an idea of moulds ; and they would follow the examples 
(ex them by nature. They would fcarch for earth of fuch a 
nature, that, Aongh it were folid, might be eafily ibftcned 
and kneaded* The lavages are not ignor^pt of this art of' 
mouldihjg*'. 

At firft iikef would mould only day, plafter, &c» but isge* 
nious and induftrious nations would not continue long to uic 
only fuch brictfe materials for thefe kind of works. The defire 
of rendering their produjiions more folid and duraUe, would 
put them upon contriving how to. make them of metals. We 
fi^ this' by the prefect EHezer made to Rebecca. It confifted 
of ear-Tings and veflels of gold and filver>>. It even appcars» 
that thefe kinds of jewels were then pretty common in feme 
parts of Afia. Mofcs £iys, that Jacob made the perfons of his 
houfehold give him up all their ear-rings ^. Judah gave his 
fignet and his ring to Tamar in pledge (i. The uie of fuch 
things. was equally ancient in Egypt. Pharaoh, in raifing 
Jofeph to the dignity of his prime minifter, gave him his ring* 
aiid put a gold chain about his neck*. We know alfb that 
this patriarch commonly nfed a Clver cup U We may join t9 
thefe tcAimonies of facred hiftory, that of profane authors* 
We. fee from their writings, that the art of working gold and 



« N. Rfelat. dc la Fratfcc cqVimox, p. 140.5 Icfcarbot, hift. de U N. France, 

1>. 777. 

b Gen. c. »4. V. ii. & 53. ^ Ibid. c. 35. v. 4* 

d Gen. c. j8. v. 18. It is probable this ring was engraved. The Hebrei^ 
word cnn Khtham, fignifies a figuet. Now, a fignet mud have fbme diAinftive 
mark or engraving. Sec Ics m^ra. dc Trcv. Sept. 1750, p. »o5i. 

* Oen. c. 41. V. 41. See below, b. 6. chap. a. i Qdi. «, 44* ▼• »• 
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fihrer was pra£tifcd in Aiia< and Egjpt^ in the moft remote 
ages. 

By isfcnfible degrees, the art of cafting would give birth to 
that of fctilpcure in wood, ftone, and marble. Thi^ opera- 
tion is an imitation of nature, which frequently prefents us 
with a rough kind of fculpture. Befides, the figures in this 
art bear an esa£l rcfemblance to the real obje^s we converfe 
with. The firft attempts in fculpture were probably in clay« 
Men would begin by employing the materials in moft com- 
mon nle* The neceiBty of procuring themielTes Teflels, had 
taught men to work earth and clay. They would naturally 
nfe thefe alio in their works of imitation. There was no need 
of many to^s txy execute fuch kind of works. It is with the 
hand they form them, and the fingers are of more ufe than all- 
odier tods. Three or four pieces of wood at moft are fuffi* 
dent to finiOi fuch works K The plainnefs of this pradice^ 
made Pafiteles*^, a famous ftatuary of antiquity, fay, << That 
<< die invention of modelling clay into figures, had given birth 
» to the art of making ftatues of marble and bronze.'' Ori- 
^nally in all nadons the ftatues of their gods were only of 
fiioulded day. 

The tranfidon from figures of clay, to thofe of wood and 
ftone, muft have been fomewhat difficult \ yet it appears that 
mankind were qpt long in making this tranfition. The wor- 
ihip of idols is extremely ancient '. It was fpread over all 
Afia and Egypt, in the days of Abraham"* and Jacob''. Ido* 
latryt no doubt, contributed much to the improvement of 
fculpture. For though the reprefentations of the obje£ls of 
public adoradon ^ere at firft coarfe, and ill performed, yet 
civilized nadons would foon leam to make the images of their 
gods in a more artificial and elegant manner. The Teraphim 
which Rachel ftole from her father Laban®, were, according 
to the beft interpireters, litde images in human ftiape. Many 
other things prove the great andquity of £:ulpturc in Afia and 

S Diod. t. %, p. isiy ixi»y Plin. 1. 31. ft£l. 15. p. 6x4. 

^ Diod. i. I. p. 19. } FeUbien, principes d'architcA. L Jt. c. i.' 

k PUn. L 35. fea. 4^. p. 711. I Jolbaa, c. »4' ▼• i4t ^ Id. Ibid. 

■ Gen. c. 31. r. 19. c. 3J. r. », ft 4. ' 

* Gen. c. 31. V. 19, & 30. 
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Egypt. Not to meotion the tcfti monies of profane authors p^ 
God forbade his own people to make unto thcmfelves graveix 
images*', of gdds of filvei*) 6t gods of gold'* He coiiiinand< 
ed theni dlfo to break all the images df the gods which the Ca^^ 
naanites worfhipped ^. Mofes, fpeaking to the Ifraelites in the 
wildernefsf fays, <* For ye know how ye have dwelt {"n the 
« land of Egypt, and how ye came through the nations which 
<* ye pafTed by. And ye have feen their abotninatlons and 
« their idols, wdod.and ftdne, filvct and gold^** This teit 
proves that thefe nations bad long been in poiTeiBdri of the arts 
of carving and fculptiire. I tnight fpcak too of the golden calf^ 
which was made after models the Ifraelites had feen in Egypt; 
But I imagine I have fufficiently proved} that fcalpture had its 
origin in the moil remote antiquity; 

This art muft have been very impeffe£i in thefe firil ages; 
Sculpture requires the knowledge of fo many other iirts, that 
^e have reafon to think its beginnings were very coarfe, even 
among thofe people who afterwards excelled in it the moft; 
We have no means of judging of the produdlidns of the firft 
nations. We may however form feme idea of theili^ from 
what ancient writers fay of the firft attempts in fcuIptUre among 
ibe Greeks, who had learned that art from the Egyptiahs^". 
Their ftatues originally were little better than (hapeleis blocks: 
A long time after, their knowledge reached no .further than to 
make coarfe figures^ with their arms hanging ftraigbt down^ 
and fattened to their bodies. Their legs joined together^ with- 
out expreffion, attitude^ or elegance ^i We know too that the 
famous ftatue of Memnon, fo much admired in Egypti was in 
this tafte ^ Such probably were the firft eflays in fculpture, in 
all countriesi / 

If we could give credit to what certain authors fay of the 
works executed by Semiramis^ we fhould be obliged to ac- 



p See Sahcd'o^iat. ipw6. Eiiicb. L i. p. 39. ; Herod. 1. s. h. 4, ^43; 149* > Died. 
L 1. p. 19, & 6z, 1. X. p« i%%, 1x3. 

*l Exod. c. ao. V. 4. ' Ibid. v. 14. f Exod. c. »3. v. ^4^ 

' .Dcut. c. 19. V. itf, ij' " Sfcc Diod. 1. i. p. top. 

* Sec part i. b. x. icft; a. 
* 7 Fhib Irat. de vita AputloQ. t ^. C* 4. p. »i3, k i^* 
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knowledge that thefc firft ages were much more intelligent thar; 
jirc have reprefented them. This princefs, fay they, caufcd the 
linages of all kmd$ of animals to be made in relievo on the 
^alls of her palace, which being afterwards coloured accord- 
ing \o naturei feemed to be al^ve, Thefe figures were more 
fhan four cuhit$ high* In the middle appeared Semiramia 
piercing 2^ tyg^r with her dart, and near her Ninias flaying 9 
}ion with his lance* In another part pf the fame palace, the 
ftatues 0f Jupiter, Belu$, Ninu^ i)eniirami$, and of alL the 
principal pQcers of ftate, were ereded* Thefe ilatues, fay 
fhey, were all pf bronze '. 

They add further, that three ftatues of maflTy gold, reprc- 
fen^ing Jupifer, Juno, and Rhea, had been placed on the fum- 
init of ^ teniple, built in the midft of Babylon, by the orders 
pf that princefs. Jupiter v^as upright, and in the attitude of 
walking ; this ftatue was 40 feet high. Rhea was feated in <i 
frh^ript of gold, befofe her t^ro lions, and at her fide two enor- 
|nou$ dn^gons qf Qlver. Junq ly as {landing ; in he^: right hand 
(he held a ferpent by the head, and in her left, a iceptre adorn- 
fiA with prepipu$ ftppe^. @efqr^ thefe thr^e ftatue$ was placed 
?^ table of gold, forty feec long and fifteen brpad. Qn fihis ta** 
ble were fet two urns, two pots for perfumes, and three cups of 
gold, eaph of an enormous weight*. 

Thefe wprks, however grand they may appear, deferve but 
little attention, iri comparifpn pf thofe, which, they tell usy 
fhis great Queen caufed to be peiformed pn Mpunt Bagifthan. 
This mountain on qne fide prefented a ragged rock, fixteen fur- 
longs in perpendicular height *, full of inequalities. Semira^ 
mis began by ordering it to be made Imooch ; and afterwards 
^le caufed her own figure, attended by one hundred of hor 
guards, to be cut upon it ^« 

We fhould be obliged to acknowledge, that fculpture had 
made very great progrefs in thefe firft ages, if the fafts I ha?» 
now mentioned were well attefted. But 1 am very far from 
fhinking they are fp. They appear to me more than doubtful. 

2 Diod. ]. 1. p. riT, TX». 8 D:o<J. I x. p. xi^. 

* Thac 15, % of a league, allo«tfi<* 24 fladia to a ici|uey an4 ix$ paces to« 
(^adiam. 

b Dk>d. 1. 1. p. \x6^ 1x7. 
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Wc cannot but obfcrvc, that a ftrain of exaggeration runs 
through the whole narration^ and gives it the zkt of a lable. 
We may even remark, that Diodorus^ and Strabo**, who de- 
clare that many monuments attributed to Semiramis ftill exift- 
«d in dieir time, fuch as magnificent highways, bridged, ca^ 
. «als, aquedudis, &c. make no mention of the marvellous 
works at Mount Bagifthan. What Diodorus, the only an- 
cient author who fpeaks of them, relates, is only upon the 
authority of Ctefias, and every one knows how much the 
credit of Ctefias has been fufpe^ed. In a word, there is no 
mention of thefe works in an ancient infcriptlon to the honour 
of this princcfs, which has been preserved by Polienus *. In 
this we find a pretty long detail of the works performed by 
Seitairamis; would a work fo extraordinary, fo incredible^ as 
this of carving a large mountain, have been left out of the 
lift ♦ ? 

It is true, Father Martini relates, that there is a mountain 
in China, cut into a ftatue of fuch prodigious bigneis, that you 
may diftinguifli its nofe and eyes at the diftance of fome miles'. 
Father Kircher fpeaks alfp of two other mountains in that coun- 
try, the one of which h^s the (hape of a dragon, and the other 
of a tyger«* 

From thefe fadis it might be concluded, that the works faid 
to have beeh performed by Semiramis at Mount Bagifthan, 
might have exifted, fince works equal, if not fuperior to them, 
are to be feen in China. But, in my opinion, all thefe rela- 
tions are equally falfe. But, though the reality of fuch works 
Should be admitted^ it might ftill . be doubted, whether they 
had been executed in the ages we are now examining. It is 
well known there were feveral queens of Aflyria named Semi- 
ramis**. Thefe authors have attributed to the great Semira- 
mis, the fpoufe of Ninus, what was perhaps performed in arv- 



« I*. X. p. ii6, lit- ** L. »tf. P- xo?*' * Stratag, 1. 8. c, aff. 

* The ruins of PeriepoHs nay perhaps be rneotlpned as an exception to this. 
But there appears nothing in them comparable to the works of Seniiramis, as 
defcribed by Dicdorus. - 

f Atlas Sin. p. 69. S ChiAa illuftr. 1. 4. c. 4. p. 231, 

^ See Cedren, p. 15. ; Coneh. ap. Phot. fl» 9. p« 4%S. ; J^ufeb, chron. 1. a. p. 80. 
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other age, and by feme other princefs i. This confufion of 
names probably occafioned the error I am now refuting ; an er- 
ror which it is likely gained ground from that natural fondnefs 
for the marvellous fo peculiar to the Greeks^ and which theis, 
beft writers can hardly guard againft. 

I (hall fay nothing of painting at prefent. I am perfuaded^' 
that art, in the fenfe we now underftand the word^ had nO 
exiftence in the ages we are now upon; They might polfibly 
ferawl with colour^ fome gr(>tefque figures without rule^ or me- 
thodi as the favages do at prefent ^. But what may properly 
be called the art of painting, was not then knowh. We fhall^ 
however, leave the critical difeuffion Of this point to the fecond 
part of our work. 

DeGgning, and its kindred arts^ ferte at prefent merely for 
amufement* But at their origin, defigning, engraving, &c; 
anfwered more neeeflary and important purpofei. They were 
the only means which mankind then knew of recording their 
thoughtSj and tranfmitting their knowledge to pofterity. Draw- 
ing for a long time fupplied the place of letters^ which we ufe 
at prefent. We fhall illuftrate this matter a little, and finifli 
what we had to fay concerning the atts in this petiod^ by the 
difcovery of writing* 



C tt A p. Vt» 

Ojf the Origin and Progrefs of Writing to ihie y'edir 1696 
brfore J ejus Chriji, 

MAnkirid in all ages and lii all cOUntHes^ have endea- 
voured to find out methods of preferving the memory 
6f fuch events and difcoveries as they inlagined would be in- 
terefting to pofterity. But it was a long time before the art 
Df writiqgi that is, of painting words^ and fpeaking to the eyes^ 



1 See Bcrnf. apud ]'6{, in Appion, 1. 1 . C; 5i; Eufeb. chron. 1; z. p; 8o» 
k Voyage de J. de Lciy, p. a 7?.; Mocurs des fanvagcs, t. a. p. 44. 
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was fonnd out. A good many different expediosts were fuc- 
eeffively employed, to preferre the remembrance of important 
iiSts. It was, the praQice of the primitive times, to ^ant a 
^no¥e, to raife an altar, or heap of Abnes, to inftstute games» 
and feftivals, and totompofe a kind of foigs on oceafion of me* 
moraUe eteitts. The place alfo whare any remarkable fcene 
hfl4 1>^^ aded, commonly received a name commeiiiorative of 
that event and its circumftaftces. 

The biftories of all nations fumifh a number of proofs and 
examples ctf thefe primitive pra£lices. We fee the patri^- 
archs raifing altars in the places where the Lord had appeared 
to them, {Wanting groves, fetting vp monnments in memory 
of the principal events of their lives, and giving fuch names to 
the places \^here tb6y happened, as might recall the remem- 
brance of them K Profane authors mention culloms of the 
fime kind ^. From the fragment of Sai>cboniatho, we leam^ 
that rough ftones and polls were the firft memorials of the 
Phoenicians ''. Great heaps of ftones were formerly to be 
feen near Cadiz, which' were &id to be the monuments of 
Hercules's expedition into Spain ^. The ancient inhabitamts 
(jf the North preierved the remembrance of great events, by 
fetting up ftones of a prodigious bignefs in particular places ^. 
This is ftill the mofl; common method of the favages of Ame- 
rica, who are ftrangers to the art of writing \ The negroes, 
who are equally ignorant of this art, have invented certai^ fym- 
bolical marks, whicH fupply the place of infcriptions. For exam- 
ple> they place arrows over the graves of men, mortars and 
peftles over the graves of women '. ITie cuftom of giving 
names to places relative to the events which have happened in 
them, is found amongft the nations of America ^. 



t Gen. c. Ira. v. 9. c. i5. ▼. x j. c. 35. v. 7. c. »f 4 v. 31, & 33. c. itf. V. io,'8cc« 
» Sec Di<M. !• 4- p. *59» & »^7. ; Strabo, 1. 3. p. as?, & *6o, he, 
^ See FoiMrmont, reflex, critiques fur ks hift. iB& aoc. peupks, 1. a,, p. 7. 
o StraK', 1. 3. p. aox. 
P BiUt atic & mod. t. %, p. 14a. 

<i Joum. dcs fcav. Mars 1681, p. 4^*1 Voyage \ U baye d'Hudfon, t. a. p. 
151. 

«■ HiO. gen. dcs royagcs, t. 1. p. 4^8, 
f HiiU dcs Incas, c. t. p. 19, :kX4> 339* 
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The inftitution of feftivals in ancient times had two ob* 
jef^, the honour of the gods, and the perpetuating the memo- 
ry erf important events. If we perufe the calendars of ancient 
nations, we {hail find, that all their feflivais had heed inftitur 
ted with a reference to fome paffages in their hiftbries. The fa* 
cred books furnifh many examples of this % to fay nothing of 
profane hiftorians. 

Some other pra^Hces which prevailed in certain countnes, 
inuft be reckoned amongft tl^e means which were anciently em^ 
ployed, to preferve the mem^y of events and difcoveries. 
The Chiiief^ before the reign of Fo-hi^ that is, in die moft 
aociei^ ages, made ufe of fnull cords "with a certain number 
of knots, .whidi, by their different diftaoces and combinatiofis, 
fiot only enabled tkat people to recall the remembrance of 
their own ideas, but alfo to communicate their thoughts to ot 
thers*^. 

The Peruiviaiis kn^w no other way of writing but this. 
Cords of various colours, with a certain number of knots upon 
them, fmaller or greater, and differently combined, formed 
ngiflers which contained the annals of their empire, the ftate 
of their public revenues, the rolls of their tasies, and tibdr aftro^ 
nomical obfervations, &c *• The negroes of Juida make ufc 
of this method at pfefent y. We may add to thefe pradlices^ 
that of thofe people who fupplied their want of writing, by 
fmall pieces of wood differently notched, which ferve them for 
authenticating their legal deeds «nd contrafls. I have mention - 
ed this praftice in the article of government * ; it ftill fubfifts 
in Albania •, and Siberia *>. The tallies of wood which are at 
prefent ufed by our bakers, are a faithful reprefentation of thef^ 
rude contrivances. 

But the compoHng of little poems or fi^ngs^ was the method 
moft unive^ally ufed in the firft ages, for preferving the me- 



« Exod. c. IX. V. xtf, XI. SeeCalinct, t. i. p. 130. 
** Martini, hifl. dc la Ciiinc, 1 1. p. ai. 

X Hid. dcs Incas, t. x. p. 17, & 3S.> Conquctcdtt Perou, t. i, p. zx. j AcoOa. 
bif^. des Indes, 1. 6. c. 8. fol. x8^. 

y Hift. gen dcs voyag. t. 4. P- 373» & 394. 

z Book X. cap. x. art. x. p. z8. 

* D'Hcrbelot, bib. orient, vcc^ Arnauth, p. 119. 

b K^. dcs voyag. au Nord, t, 8. p. 40A. • 
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mory of pad events. Thcfc poems contained the principal cirr 
cumftances of the events thdy defignedto tranfmit to pofterity ^t 
We fee this pra£iice eftaUiihed in the remoteft ages, and a* 
snongft all nations of both continents, as the Egyptians ^, Phoe« 
nicians% Arabians f, ChinefeSj Qauls^, Greeks ), Mexicans S 
and the people of Peru K 

We find fuch hiftorical fongs amongft the moft barbarous 
and favage nations. The ancient inhabiunts of the north °*, 
of Brazil % Iceland S Greenland p, Virginia S St. Dimingo^ 
and Canada ^, had preferved, in poems of this kind} fuch events 
as they thought worthy of the knowledge of pbftcrity. They 
fung them at their public feftivals and folemnities. I have al- 
ready (hown in the article of government, that the firft legifla- 
tors promulgated and tranfmitted their laws by forming them 
into odes or fongs ^ 

All thefe different pra£lices were employed in primitive times, 
tp pecpetusue the memory of great events, and the knowledge of 
important difcoveries. Tradition then fupplied the place of 
writing, fathers explained to their children the motives of fuch 
pra£Hce8 and inftitutions, and informed them'^'of the* events 
^hich I^sui occa(joned them *• 



f Sec Strabo, I. |. p. 34. ^ Clem. Alex, flrom. 1. 0. p. ^^1, 

? Sanchoniat. apud Eufeb. 1. s. p. 38. A. 

f Job c. 36. V. 14- * Lcttr. cdif. 19. p. 477. 

*> Tacit, de mor. Germ. n. x. ; Biblioth. univer. t. 6. p. %99» 

I Acad, ^z infcript. t. 6, p. |5$. ; Tacit, annal. 1. 4. n. 43. 

k Tbeod. de Bry, rcr. Americ. t. a. part 4* ?• «»3- 

1 Hift. des Incas, t. i. p. 3*«. t. ». p. $6, 57, & 14^. 

I am informed tb^t the Peruvians have a famoqs ode, which eqr^taiqs the hi^ 
(lory of the creation, according to their divinity, 'which they often fmg. 

m Bibl. nnivi t. 15. p. 380, & 389, &c. Bibl. anc. & rood: t. ». p. 241. ; M. 
^ Trcv. Join 1703* P» P49> 95©. Decern. 1719, p. 1x5. 

n Voyage de Corcal, t. i. p. 199, & X03. ; Voyage de J. de Lery, p. X48. 

o Bibl. aQcieq. & Vioderq, t. x. p. X4^. 

P Hift. nat. de TXflande, t. x. p. X3x. 9 Joum. ^esfcav, Mars i69i, p. 4;^. 

1^ Hift. gcfi. des vdyagc*,*t. i x. p. x 1 9. ^ Mbeurs de$ fauvagcs, 1. 1 . p. j 19. 

t Book I. chap. i. art. i. p. x8, X9. 

The ufe of hiftorical fones continued after the invention of writing. Mofcs 
compofed one after the paflage of the ^cd iea to commemorate that event. He 
))as preferved one which the Canaanites made on the vi^ory of their king Sibon 
over the Moabites. Numb. c. ai. v. :^7-r3«' ' ^ 

• Th eTcripture furniflies us with a very direct example of thcfc pra£hces. Scip 
Exod. c. IX. V. xtf. c. 13. V. 8. Jofh. c. 4. Sec alio I>iod. 1. 5. p 388. ; L*hift. 
de GcD^izcan par Pcti? 4c ta Croix, p. 8.. 

I have 
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I have obfcrvcd already in the article of government, that it 
was the ciiftom of thefe primitive times, to tranfadk before wit- 
nefles the ordinary affairs of civil life, fuch as fales, pjirchafes, 
payments, obligations, &c". 

Thefe prafticcs which I have mentioned, were fufficient for 
thefe firft ages. Nations were not then populous; they had 
but few neceilities, few arts, and little commerce; confequent- 
ly their ideas and languages could not be very copious. As 
inankind grew more numerous, their knowledge and their bu« 
finefs increafed; and it became neceflary to invent more precifc 
and commodious methods of attefling fadls, than thofe which 
I have mentioned. Different figns have fucceffively been con- 
trived to paint thoughts and reprefent difcourfe. It is by the 
continued refearches and repeated eflays of the civilized part 
of mankind in diflFercnt ages, that the art of writing, properly 
fo called, has at lafl been found out. But it as impoffible to 
fix the precife epocha, or point out with certainty the origin of 
this art. Thefe queflions have been agitated by an infinite 
.number of critics, both ancient and modern ^. To examine 
their different fentiments, would lead us into endlefs difquifi- 
tions. I (hall only reprefent in a few words, the opinion which 
feems to me the moil probable. 

Man enjoys the Angular advantage of being able to com- 
municate his ideas by articulate founds. But thefe founds do 
UOt reach beyond the time and place where they are pronouur 
ped. It was necefTary then to find out fome method of giving 
extent and duration to founds, in order to difFufe and perpe- 
tuate our ideas. The only way of doing this was by invent- 
ing figns and figures to reprefent and preferve words. It is 
impoffible to form a jufl and clear conception of the manner by 
which mankind arrived at the art of writing, otherwife than by 
carefully tracing the fucceffive gradations of this art. In this 
progrefs we may plainly perceive fevcral different epocbas and 
,diftin£k fteps of improtement. • 



« Supra, b. I. c. i. p. 17. 

X See Pliny, 1. 7. p. 4«»« 

It mud be owned, that what we read in Pliny about the invention of ^Ipl^be- 
tical characters, is full of contradictions. There Is no Hretigth nor cqniie£tio;j in 
his reafonings. Ic is eridentthe te^t of thisantlior has been oornipted in this 
place. 1 ihall fay nio|« of this in the article of atlronumy. 

^' The 
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The firft attempt towards writing, taking that term in its 
utmoft extent, wa$ the reprefentation of material objedls. I 
kave obferved in the preceding chapter) that in all ages, and 
in all countries, mankind have endeavoured to imitate and 
copy the fevisral objefls which nature prefented to their view. 
The origin of defigning is almoft as ancient as that of man- 
kind. The idea of it, if we may fo fpeak, ieems to be innate. 
It was natural for the firfl: men to think of employing this art, 
to make their thoughts vifible ; they began by drawing a re- 
prefentation of the objefls of them. To write, for example^ 
that one man had killed another, they drew the figure of one 
man ftretched upon the ground, and of another ftanding by 
him upright, with fome inftrument of death in his hand. To 
let you know that fomebody had arrived in a country by fea» 
they drew the reprefentation of a man fitting in a (hip; and fo 
of other things* 

We may be afiured from feveral monuments of antiquity 
ftill fubfifting, that the art of writing originally confiiled in a 
clumfy reprefentation of corporeal obje£^s« This kind of wri- 
ting, improperly fo called, was the. firft the Egypdans uied. 
They began by defigningi^. We have reafon to think the 
Phoenicians at firft knew no other method *. Thofe who 
have wrote beft on the hiftory and arts of the Chinefe, liave 
flicwn clearly that the modern Chinefe charaflcrs are derived 
from this primitive praflice of drawing fuch objeds as were 
capable of it *. I fufpedi that it was the fame originally among 
the Greeks, becaufe in their language the fame wwd (ignifies 
to paint and to lurite *. . 

The biftory of the Mexicans fumifiies us with a more di- 
reel example of thefe firft efiays towards the art of writing. 
When the 8p;kniards arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants of the 
fea-coaris gave advice of it to their Emperor Montezuma, by 
fending him a large cloth in which they had carefully drawn 
and painted every thing which they had feen b. This was the 

T Kflai fur Ifshieroglyphescles Egyptlens, p. 28, 4^, 114, 1x5, & 135. 
» Ibid. p. x6, &c. a Ibid. p. 35, &c. 

fc AcoAii, I. 7. c. 14- ; CoRq, du Mcxiq. 1. i. c. I. p, 161, itfj. 

only 
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only method thefe people had of writing their laws and their 
biftory. 

There is ftill cxifting a very curious fragment of this hifto- 
rkal painting, which a Mexican explained to the Spaniards, 
after their conqueft of that empire ^. The fayages prefent us 
daily with models of this primitive manner of writing ^, and 
communicating their thoughts. 

It would be quite fuperfluous to infift on the difficulty and 
inconvenience of this practice. How much time and pains 
were neceffary to write the leaft faft, or the fliorteft difcourfe ? 
Men contrived to abridge thefe figns, and inftead of drawing a 
mtm, a hoffe, z tree, &c. at full length, they only drew fome 
of their diftinguifliing parts. By this means they fhorteocd the 
time, and diminiflied the enormous bulk of their volumes. We 
have ftill left fome traces of this fhorter way of painting in the 
Writings of Hor- Apollo *. That author fays, that anciently the 
Egyptians reprefented a fuller of cloths, by painting a man's 
two feet in water ; and that, to write fire, they painted fmoke 
pfing in the air^ 

This abridged painting was the fecond ftep towards a more 
commodious method of reprefenting thoughts and words. Bat 
it ftill betrays the great ignorance of thefe ancient times, and. 
proves the original cuftom of painting the obje£l of their dif- 
courfe. 

The neceffity of writing much, and upon various fubjeds, 
foon -difcovered, that the painting of objedJs was not fufficient 
alone to exprefs a great many of the ideas which we might in- 
cline to communicate. There are in fjift a great many things 
wtich cannot be exprelTcd by this means, fuch as words, the 
changes of relations arid qualities, and efpecially the paffions 
and fentimcnts of living creatures. It became neceffary, there- 
fore, to make fome improvements and additions to their former 
pra£):ices of painting objeds. They began by adding to thefe 

c See PEflai far Ics hicrogl. des Egypt, p. i8. 

d Sec Lcttr. edif. t. x?. p. 303» 304» Voyage dc la Hontan, t. *. p. 103.; 
Conq. du Pcrou, t. 1. p. n. 5 Voyage a la bayc d'Hudfon, t. x. p. a7*» *7»' J 
Moears desTauvages, t. x. p. 43* 44* 

« L. I. c. 6s* ^ I- »r c i5. 

paintings 
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paintings certain marks and ftrokes, which, by <;ommon con-' 
fcnt and agreement, ferved to fignify anions, paffions, &c^ 
Thefe marks, though they bad no relation to the founds which 
xsitTi uttered in expreiEng their ideas % yet, by thfir various 
difpoGdons and combinations, anfwered much the fame purpo* 
fcs with our letters. Such were probably the fucceffivc ftepa 
'and improvements in the art of writing. 

After this, fome acute and ingenious nations invented more 
artificial methods, though dill very imperfe£t and inconvenient.* 
The moft celebrated of thefe was that of hieroglyphics, of 
which the Egyptians are efleemed the inventors. In this me- 
thod of writing, one figure reprefented many things. A fca- 
ling-ladder, for example, reprefented a fiege s. Two hands^ 
the one holding a buckler, the other a bow, fignified a battle^. 
By this means the art of writing, which originally was only 
painting, became a mixture of paintings and fymbols; the 
marks which they ufed Signifying fomething more than the fim- 
ple reprefentations of obje£is could do. 

This new manner of writing made great progtcfs, and 
received many improvements. There were various ways of 
uGng it. We perceive plainly by the difiirent methods which 
we know were ufed, fome more, fome lefs artificial, that thefe 
methods were invented by degrees, and at different times. 
This manner of writing was very univerfal. We find it amongft 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Chinefe, and Mexicans i, and 
where-ever we can trace the firft progrefs of arts. The manner 
of praf^ifing it, indeed, in all thefe different nations was not^ 
perfeflly the fame, and yet all their various methods evidently 
flowed from one fource, viz. the primitive pradlice of painting! 
the objcfts of thought. It is highly worthy of our attentive 
obfervation, that not only the Chinefe in the eait, the Mexi* 
cans in the weft, the Egyptians in the fouth, but alfo the Scy- 
tbisms ^ in the north, the Indians, Phoenicians ', j£thiopiansy 



* See the figutts upon obcHiks, »nd the Mexican p^mttngr, in Thevenot^ 
1. 1. 
t Hor. Apollo. 1. ». c. 18. h Ibid, c 5. ' 

i Eflaifur les hieroglypb. p. x6y 30, 37, 38. ^ Ihid. p. 47. 

I Diod. 1. 3. p. i7C.i Voyage de V. Ic Blanc, part ar. p. 25, 

Etrufcatis^ 
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£trufcans% the favages in Africa^ and America S have aU 
Uied the fame manner of writings by drawings and hierogly- 
phics. Such' an univerial concurrence cannot be confidered aa 
the tf(c€i of accident or imitation } we muft difcem in it the 
voice of nature fpeaking in an uniform tone to the grole capad^ 
ties of the firft generations of men *. 

But) after hieroglyphic writing was carried to the higheft 
perfedion it was capable of, there ftill remained one great and 
laft effort to be made,' to £nd out chara£kers proper for repre-* 
ienting words independent of objefls. There have been in all 
ages fome happy and inventive fpirits, raifed up by Providence 
for the improvement and increafe of human* knowledge. Some 
ef thefe took notice of the great imperfe£tion of all the me* 
thods which had been ufed to render our thougl^ts vifible and 
permanent. They perceived the inconvenience of that way 
of writii^g, which conftantly excited double ideas in the mind> 
by a confufed mixture of words and obje£ls* They took no- 
tice further, that the articulate founds, formed by the voice in 
fpeaking, were not very numerous. They endeavoured, there* 
fore, to reprefent thefe articulate founds by an equal number 
of iigns. By this means they propofed to paint words by (]gns» 



^ Eflai fur les hieroglyph, p. 4^. 

P Hift. gen* des voyag. o Lettr. 6dif. t 17. p. is8, 

* Efldl fur les hieroglyph, p. 46, 47. 

Learned men have long been in an error about the firfl nfe of hieroglyph ie«« 
They imagined, that the Egyptian prices invented them, to conceal theii^ 
knowledge from the vulgar. But this miftake has arifen from not attending to 
the change of circumftances. It is eafy to prove, that the Egyptians nfed hicro- 
flyphics at ^ft, only to tranfmit the knowledge of their laws, their cuftoms, 
and their hiftory, to poderity. It was nature and necelGty, not art and choice, 
that produced the feveral kinds of hieroglyphic writings They were an imper- 
fcft defective invention, fuited to the ignorance of the nrft ages. The Egyptians 
uttd them becaufe they knew not letters. If this people had firft invented alpha- 
beticttl writingi they would have been too fenfible of its excellence Co uie any 
other. 

This error about the ufe of hieroglyphics came from the Greeks. It was late 
]l>efore they hiid any interconrfe with the Egyptians, when alphabetic eharadlcrs 
were in ufe. The hieroglyphic writing was abandoned by the bulk of the na* 
tion. It was then the Egyptian priefts (who, like the other learned men of an- 
tiquity, endeavoured to conceal their knowledge) retained hieroglyphic wri- 
ting as a convenient veil. In this manner, after the difcovery of alphabetic 
wnting, hieroglyphics became a fecret and myderious way of writing in 
Egypt. 

Vol. L "^ Z which. 
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which, having a diredl relation to the founds which men pro- 
nounced^ might prefent no other idea to the mind. For this 
purpofe they invented certain figns, whofe property it was to 
reprefent words, not things; figns which, taken feparately, fig* 
nified nothing, but, when joined together, formed a precife de- 
terminate number of words *. 

The inventors of this new way of Writing had obferved, as 
I have faid, that words were competed of a certain number of 
founds. They attempted to reprefent each of thefe founds 
by a particular fign. In this way of writing, wiiich I (hall 
call the fyllabic^ they ufed only one chara£lcr to exprefs each 
fyllable of which a word was compofed. As yet they had no 
idea of vowels and confonants* We ufe, for example, ten let- 
ters to write the word prujlratedi they ufed but three charac- 
ters. This, in my opinion, was the firft ftep men made to ex- 
prefs and reprefent words, otherwife than by painting objedls. 
I fufpe£^, that originally all thofe nations of Afia, known to the 
ancients under the names of Syrians and Affyrians, ufed the 
fyllabic way of writing. We may, I think, difcern the v^fti- 
ges of this in an ancient tradition, which afcribes the inven- 
tion of writing to the Syrian?, but. acknowledges that the iPhoe- 
nicians improved, made it more fimple, and brought the cKa- 
rafters to perfe£lion p. Whatever may be in this conjeflure, 
but few nations have ufed the fyllabic way of writing **. We 
know of none at prefent but the ^Ethiopians, and fome people 
of India, amongft whom it is ftill preferved ^. 

This way of writing is really very ihiperfefl:. The great 
multitude of charafters, of which fuch alphabets are neceflarily 
compofed, muft have occaConed much confufion. It muft 
have greatly fatigued the memory, and the different fymbols of 
that kind of writing muft have often been confounded. Men 



* the difference between the hicrf>glyphic ard alphabetic; way of writing 
Canfids in this: That one hieroglyphic figure lignificd a great irtany things, 
but one alphabetic character (ignifl^ii nothing, or at mod a (imple found. A 
number of them muft be joined to form a word. IVo hieroglyphics joined to- 
gether, on the contrary, would never form a word, but only a more complicated 
idea. *• 

P JDiod. 1. 5. p. 390. Q Acad, dcs infcript. t. 6. p. ($14. 

f Mem. de Trev< Mars 1740, p. 480. 
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fought therefore fome method more fimple, and liaUc to few- 
ex; errors. At laft they found out that way of writing, in 
which the Yowds and confonants are exprefled feparately by fo 
many diftin^l characters. The great excellence of this inven- 
tion confifts in its Cmplicity. By a fmall number of characters 
repeated and difierently cbmbined, we can exprefs all our ideas, 
and all our words, with equal precifion and facility. This way 
of writing is ufed by almoft all nations at prefent. A fuhlime 
invention, which muft have coft much labour and infinite rei> 
flections ! 

But how did mankind arrive at this difcovery? How did 
they pais from hieroglyphics, and even fyllabic writing, to al^ 
phabetic characters r This is hard to be conceived ; for hiero- 
glyphics, and even fyllabic wriring, have no relation to the letr- 
ters of the alphabet. They muft then have entirely changed the 
nature of the figns which they made ufe of. It is in vain to 
confult ancient authors for clearing up this queftion ; they give 
us no light into the manner in which this difficult tranfitiou 
was made. 

We may imagine that the contraSed kind of hieroglyphic 
writing, of which we fpoke above ^, might lead to the ftill more 
conXxzGttA method of alphabetic letters, which, by their difFer- 
ent combinations, exprefs every articulation of the voice in the 
moft eafy and fimple manner. This conjeciure becomes more 
probable, when we caft our eyes upon the alphabets of fome an- 
cient nations. The letters which compofe them appear, both 
from their forms and names j to have been taken from hierciglv- 
phic figns. By an attentive comparifon of the Egyptian letters, 
which ftill remain, with the hieroglyphic figures engraved upon 
their obeliflcs and other monuments, it appears that their letters 
were derived from their hieroglyphics ^ The -Ethiopian al- 
phabet, and the Armenian capitals, furnifli further proofs of 
the truth of this affertion. We perceive in them evident vefli- 
ges of the ancient hieroglyphic writing ". 

f Sec fupra, p. 4ir> & i7«- 

t Rcc. d'antiqoit. par M. Ic C. de Caylus, 1. 1, p. 70, 71. 
u Eflai fur les hicrog. p. ^o^ 4*.; lUft. Ue U vie &^4cs Quvru^. dc !•« Ciozc, 
p. i%6, in ia°. Amftqrd. 1741- 

Z ^ I 
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I (hall not infiil on the great difference obfervable in th^ 
lilphabetic way of writing, in which the words are formed by 
dn afiemblage of many letters. We know, that^ in cfioft part 
of the oriental languages, the Towels are not wrote, but only 
the confonants * ^ whef eas, in all the languages of the weft, the 
Towels and confonants enter equally into the cotnpofition of 
Writing. 

It is impofltble to determine the precife cpocha of the in-* 
▼ention of alphabetic charaders. We fee onlyi that this art 
was known in fome countries, in very ancient times. Alpha 
bctic writing Iras ufed in Arabia irt the days of Job '. He 
fpeaks of it in a very plain and pofitive manner. We Inuft rt* 
ihember, that, in my opinion. Job was cotemporary with Ja* 
cob, and lived in Arabia. We may even fufpeft'j that Mb** 
fes had learned the art of alphabetic writing in this country^ 
where he lived feveral years belbre his miflion >« However this 
may be, from the manner in which this divine l^iflator fpeaks 
of the ufe of writing, it fufficicntly appears, that in his time it 
was not ff difcovery abfolutely new *. Befides, we cannot doubc 
that the knowledge of Utters was very ancient among the Ca- 
tiaanite$. Before Jefhua's time, that people had a city named 
Dabir^ which had originally bore the name of Cariati'Sepher^ 
that is to fay, City ef letters^. 

Alphabieti(? writing muft alfo have been very ancient in 
Egypt, Plato iiiy$, that Thaut was the firft who divided letters 
into vowels and confonants, mutes and liquids ^. I doubt whe« 
ther this divifion wa« known in Egypt in the age in which their 
chronology has placed Thaut. But what Plato fays may be 
confidered as a proof^ tbut it was tfie common opinion, that al- 
phabetic chambers were known to die Egyptians in the age of 
Thaut^ that is^ m the earlieft ages, 

• Some thisk, Inrrevcr, that in the Rebrew, for example, the Ahph^ Jifi; 
and Vauy are vowels. This obi'ervation may be applied tp tb^ otber ori^i^ul lan- 
gnages. 

X Chap. 13. r. a^. c. 19, v. »3, ^4- c. 31. v. |j, 3d(. 
y See our diilcrtation at the exid of the laft volume. ^ 

i» < I.xod. c. a. V. IS, &c. See alfo our diflertation on Jot. 

^. * Sec Exod. c i>. V. 14. c. 34. V, tj, c. 24. V. 4, Sc »8. Num. c. 3^ v. i, 

^, 17. V.18. c. it.Vrfti *Pt *^f 
> Jofti, c, 15, y. 14. c Ip PhJ^b. p. 3j|^. 1^ 
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If we could de(>end upon what ancient aufbors hftTC tduti 
of SemiramiS) the hiftbr]^ of that princeft would furfliih us 
with ftill more decifiTe proofs of th^ gteat antiquity of alpha* 
betic writing. Diodorus fpcakd of an, in&ription in Syriac 
thara£ier8) which $emiramis caufed to be cut Upon Mount 
Bagiftban *. The fame author fpeaks of letters wrote to thtt 
princefs by a king of India*. But I have already obTerved^ that 
there were feveral queens of Afiytia known by the name ol Se- 
toiirami^r f. For which r^afon the fa£l;s mentioned by Dioddfus 
cannot fix the epocha of the firft ufe of alphabetic writing i& . 
the eaftn 

The tnyentioii of alphabetic charli£lef8 muft be eonfidered m 
tbe moft aftonifhing effort of the human mind. It is one of 
thofe fublimfe difi:0Terie6 whieh can be made only by a genius 
of the firft rank. The authori however, of this moil noble ill* 
Tentito is quite unknown ; his nan^ is covered with fuch im^ 
penetrable (hades of antiquity, that the raoft piercing eyes have 
not been able to difcover it. I (hall fpend no time in this fruit- 
leis fearch ; but only examine in what part of the world this 
art| fo excellent and ufeful, had its birth. 

The invention of alphabetic charaders moft certainly apper^ 
tains to thofe nations which were firft civiliztd. Thefe foou 
came to have need of fome means of recordings with eafe and 
readinefs, that infinite multitude and great variety of tranf* 
aftions which arife in civil fociety. Of confcquence, they 
would apply themfelves, with eameftnels and conftancy^ to 
find out fome method of painting and preferring ideas and 
words. 

Several nations have formerly difputed the hon6uf of having 
invented alphabetic writing 9. I (hall not ftop to difcufs their 
different pretenfions ; the greatcft part of them are very ill 
founded. I can fee only two ancient nations to which tl^r 
invention can be afcribed with any appearance of reaibn ; the 



d Diod. I. X, p. XA7. ^ Ibid. p. 129. 

f See Above, ch|p. 5. p. 168. 

8 See Diod. 1, i. p. 19. K ^. p. I7^« 1* S* P* ^99 i Ltican Pharfal. 1. 3. r. sxo.f 
t^lin. 1. 7. c. $6, p. 4U.; Tudt. aoiui. I. 11. n. 24.; G^m. Alex, tirotn* {. t. 
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Aflyrians * and the Egyptians. All the alphabets which are 
at prefent known in the worlds are derived from one or other 
of thefe two nations. In fa£l, if we examine with attention 
the elements of all the alphabets, both ancient and modem, 
we fhall plainly perceive that they are all derived from one and 
the fame origin, excepting only the Chinefe chara^^ers, which 
are ftill, as formerly, real hieroglyphics f. We may fay the 
fame of the Ethiopian alphabet, and of thofe of fome nations 
of India, who, as I have already obferved, retain the fyllabic 
way of writing**. 

But to which of thefe, the Egyptians or Aflyrians, we ought 
to afcribe the honour of the invention of alphabetic writing, 
ieems to me a queftion impollible to be decided at prefent. It 
appears only from the fmall remains we have of the writing of 
thefe ancient nations, that their letters had a great affinity 
with each other. They very much refembled one another in 



* We onght to comprehend under that name the Syrians, fo often confound- 
ed with the Aflyrians by the writers of antiquity. See Theiattr. lin^. & erudit. 
Rom. de Gcfncr. edit. i749f at the word Syria* 

I believe too, from what Diodorus fays, 1. 5« p« 190. that we ought to com- 
prehend under the name of Aflyrians, tke people which were afterwards called 
Phoenicians by the Greeks. 

t If we couM believe M. de la Croze, we muft except the Armenian charac- 
ters too. Hiriory of his life, p. 126. This is a queftion i am not a proper judge 
«)f ; only thofe wlio undcrftand the Armenian bcft, are of a very different opini- 
on from M. dc la Cioac. They findjthat the Armenian letters have a great re- 
itmhUiwc ut tl.cli iurniation to thofe of the Greek tongue. Jour, des fcav. Juil- 
•Jct r7 3H. p. 390., 

'i'hoie tinkfjown characters which have been found in the ruin* of Pcrfepolis, 
muft perhaps Lc^cohfidcrcd as a particular kind of writing. But poflibly the rca- 
fon tl»at they have not yet been read, is, bccaufe they have not been exaftly co- 
. pied. The example of the infcriptions at Palmyra fbould teach us to fnpend our 
judgment. The vain efforts which had been made for near a whole century to 
read and c:^p!ain tJie infcriptions at Palmynt, had at lad made the learned con- 
clude, that tiic Palmyrcan chara^crs were a particular kind of writing. At lift, 
however, M. Barthclemy has expl?incd theft infcriptions in a moft fatisfartory 
manner. By the help of cxaA copies, he discovered thit the Palmyrean alpha- 
bet partook of the Hebrew and Syriac. The reader may conflilt his diftertation, 
fyheve he will ftnd the greateft elegance and erudition adorned with the moft un- 
common modefty. 

k S€C above, p. 177, ^ ITS' 

fliapej 
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Ihape > ; and they ranged them in the fame manner» that Is, 
from right to left"^. 

It will perhaps be alledged, that it is Tery difficult to belieret 
that all alphabetic charaders have been derived from the fame 
origin, when we perceive fuch a prodigious variety and differ- 
ence in the writing of the feveral nations of the world. Is not 
the great dtverfity in the manner of ranging the letterS) alone 
fufficient to deftroy this opinion ? Some nations have ranged, 
their letters perpendicularly, from the top to the bottom of the 
page, and continue to do fo ftill. Others range theirs horizon- 
. tally, but in different dire£Uons. The greateft number have 
followed the mod natural .movement from left to right, in 
which the adHon of the arm is mod free and difengaged from 
the body. All the nations of Europe, and fome others, difpofe 
their letters in this manner K 

A fmall number of nations have preferred the movement 
from right to left in writing. This was praftifed by the Afly- 
rians, Egyptians, . Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabians, Hebrews, 
and Chaldeans, but hardly by any other. This manner of 
ranging the letters is very embarraffing. The hand and inflru- 
ment they write with, conceal a part of the letters they have 
juft formed from the eye*". 

Do not thefe various ways of writing, it may be faid, appear 
eflcntially different ; and is not this a proof that feveral nations 
have owed the invention of writing to themfclves, and each 
formed a particular method of their own ? It is eafy to anfwcr 
this objcftion. To remove it effledlually, I (hall only mention 
one certain and well-attcfted fa£t, which, I think, clearly proves 
that all the alphabets now known might be deiived from one 
and the fame origin. 

•Can any two fets of letters appear to the eye mor^ different 
from one another than the Samaritan and Trench? ^ci k 



i Rec. d'antiq. par M. le C. cle Caylus, t. i. p. 74. See alfo Plut. t. 2. p. 

577, &fcq- 

k HcrotL 1. 1. n. 35.; Bibliot. Choif. t. 11. p. 37. 

1 Acad, des iofcripC. t. 6. p. 607. 

ra Ibid. t. 6, p. 6i9.i Reiand, diilcrt. tnifccllaR. 

» 
IS 
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\m ^ery certidn) and may be eafily proved, that tlie letters of 
oar alphabet were derived from the Samaritan. We received 
our letters from the Romans, they from the Greeks', thefe 
fimn the Pheniictans^i and the learned are now agreed, that 
Ae Fboenician and Samaritan characters were the fame^ 

But befides this evidence from hiftory, a little refleflion on 
the names and order of the letters, in the ieveral alphabets I 
bave jnft menrioned, will be fufficient to convince us of the 
truth of this genealogy. How could it have happened, that 
die Phoenician, Samaritan, Greek, Latin, and French letters, 
ihould all have the fame names, and be ranged in the fame 
order, if they had not been derived from the fame origin ? 

The little refemblance, therefore, that appears at prefent be* 
tween the alphabets of the different nations of the world, is no 
fufficient resdfon to make us deny, that they all proceeded from 
one common fource. The fucceifion of ages has introduced 
prodigious changes in their manner of writing in each nation. 
The hiAory of writing among the Greeks, Romans, and mo'^ 
dern nations of Europe, fumi(h more than fufficient evidence 
of this. There is a nation in which «the way of writing haa 
Yaried fo much, that cbeir ancient alphabet has hardly any re» 
femblance to their prefent, either in the fliape or arrangement 
of the letters*, though it is certain they were derived from the 
fame origin. 

We can fpeak but very imperfe£Hy of the number of letters 
of which the firfl: alphabets were compofed. Ancient writers 
have not explained themfelves on this fubjetb. Plutarch faysy 
that there were 'twenty-five letters in the Egyptian alphabet'. 
But I cannot believe that all thefe letters were invented at the 
very firft. We know that originally the Phoenicians had but 
fixteen letters : their alphabet confifted of no more than this 
number wben Cadmus introduced it into Greece^* I am per- 
fuaded the Egyptians, in like manner, invented but a fmaU 



• Tacit, annal. 1. ii. ii' 14. 

9 See port x. b. z. fc£t, x, chap. 5. . 

F See les mem. deTrev. Joili. 1704, p. 183. 

9 See part x. b. x. fe^. x. chap. 6. 

» Tom. a. p. 374. A. f Plin. 1. 7- &^» ST» P« 4»a» 

number 
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number of letters it firft, and by degrees added others, to cx»- 
prefs the feveral alrticulations of the voice in a more diftin£l 
and commodiotts manner. 

. Befides, we are not to imagine that the difcbrdy of alpha- 
betic writing was Very imuch diffufed into the different parts of 
the world, in the ages we are now examining. On the con*- 
thiry, it is provied to a demonftratibn, that rerylew nations had 
any knowledge of it in that peried. AU the world, excepting 
Egj^, and fome parts of Afia, were for many ages entirely 
ignorant of this neceffary and ufeful art. I fliall take care to 
point out, in the fecond part of this work, when the knowledge 
of alphabetic writing was introduced into Europe. Let us fpeak 
5tt prefent of the various raaterials which hate been ufed in dif- 
ferent ages ih th^ art of writing, taking that term for all kinds 
of writing originally known, fuch as dcfigning at fiill or abrid- 
ged, hieroglyphics, &c. 

We know that rocks and ftones were the firft materials 
ufed for writing by Ac Egyptians S the ancient inhabitants . 
of the north \ and no doubt by many other nations. From 
hencb canle the ^ra£tice almoft uhiverfal among the nations of 
ahti^ity, of writing upon pillars, whatever they thought 
"#orAy bf tranfmitting to pofterity *. The pillars fet up by 
Ofiris, Bacchus, Sefoftris, and Hercules, in the courfe of their 
expeditions, to perpetuate the memory of them, were very fa*^ 
mous in antiquity ^ ; thofe of Mercury Trifmegiftus were ftiU 
more celebrated. On them, as is &id, he had engraved his 
whole do6bine and precepts in hferoglyphic chara£ters '. In 
Crete there were very ancient piSars, on which was infcribed 
a defcription of aU the ceremonies praClifed by the Corybantes 



* Lucan. Pharfal. I. 3. v. 12%, &c. 

u OUitf Wormios de Dan. literac. c. »;.; Voflius de art graxnni. 1. x. c. 3;. 
p. is5«9 Hermao. Hugo de prima fcrib. orlz. c. 8. p. 6x, &c. c. xo. p. 70. 
Some remains of thefe ancicxit infcriptio&s are itUl to be feen in Denmark. Mem. 
dcTrev. Tone 1703, p. 949i &c. Decern. 1719, p. 1x4. 
<> Dio4 1. %. p. tti.% Strabo, 1. 3. p. ^59. 

y Diod. I. I. p. 23, dc 6$, 1. 3. p. X43. 1. 4. p. 2(4.; Apollod. 1. %, p. 100. 
1. 3. p. 142.; Dionyf. Pericget. v. 623. 

2 Manetho apud SynceU. p. 40.; Jamblic de myder. Fgypt. fcA. 13. c. 2. 
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in their facrifices K In Demofthcnes's time there ftill exifted 
a law of Tbefeus, wrote upon a pjllar of ftonc*». The fable of 
the pillars of the earth, which Atlas committed to Hercules, 
QUght to be iiqderdood, iq my opinion, of certain pipars with 
Ip^rned jnfcriptions upqn them, ^hich Atlas q^plained to the 
fpn of Jupiter ^. 

Though the nations of tlic north bad little or no connexion, 
li^ith thofe of Afia ^nd Africa, yet their hjftory fpeaks of thi^ 
pra£tice ip the primitive times, of infcribing uppn pillars what- 
<jver they c{efired fhquld be remembered. It is pretended there 
yrere fome of theim more tlian forty feet high, covered lyith .in«r 
fcriptions, coarfe indeed, agreeable to the rudcnefs of their 
manners**. W^ ^^1 affert pqfitively, that t^e firft nations ha4 
^o oth^r monuments for recording thejr lai;^s% their public a£b, 
and treaties (, the hiftory of great events «, or important difco- 
yeries *». The greateft part of ancient authors coipppfed their 
yorks f^qm fuch Ijind of books u 

The praftice of writing on bricks ap.d flat ftones, was alfq 
yery ancient, Jt was upon bricks the Babylonians wrote theic 
firft aftronomical obfervatjons K The moft ancient monuments 
of the Chinefe literature were infcribed upon large tables of ve- 
^y hard ftone '. Who knows not tha^ the decalogue was wrpt$ 



■ Porphyr. dc abftin. 1. x. p. 156, 157. 

^> In Ncxram, p 873. C. • 

^ Clem. Alex, ftrom. J. x. p. 360. ; Potter, ibid, no^cix. 

d Olaus Magn. bift. gent Septdnt. 1. 1. c. 36. ^ • 

<= DcuC. c. z7. V, 8.; Piato, in Grit. p. ix,o7. C. ; Dionyf. ILiUcai^n. i. 4. 
p. X40. ; Athen. 1. ii, p, 467. E. 

^ f Strabo, I. 5. p. a$p. 1. 19, p. tff[8.},Plat. t. %, p. 1^9%, B.; Pauf. L 5. c 
la, & 13. 1. 8. c. a5. - * 

' « Hkrod. t a. tt. »oa, & lotf. 1. 4. n. 87. J Pwd. 1. i. p. 65, 8c C7. 1. 5. p 368.; 
Strabo, I. lo. p. 687 ; Tacit, annal. 1. 1. n. 60, 

h ProeliK in Tim. 1. x. p 31. F. ;' Achill. Tat. tpnd Petav. uranolog. p. xxi. ^ 
Oaleo. adVerf. Jiillan. c.x. t. 9. p. 376.5 ApoUon. Argon. 1. . v. a^P, 8c(^ ■ * 

i Clem. Alex. (Irom. 1. i. p» 3^5^, 357.; tlin. 1. '36. fcft. X4. p. 716. i Syn- 
cell. p. 40. 5 Jambfic. dc myftcr. Egypt, fcft. i. c. a. 

* It u-as imdubtcdly from this ancleut practice, tbe hidoriaii Jofephus imaginedi 
thefc two pillars/ >^hi(!h he fays were fet up by the children of Serb before the de- 
luge. I (hall fpeak more'|>articularly of them in the sirtiale of artrooomy. 

• k Plin. 1. 7. p. 41^. ...... ^ 1 

i JmCttr, cdif. t. 'tp. p. 47p. , 

Bpon, 
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ttpon tables of ftone " ? Jofhua too wrote a copy of the law up- 
on the like materials ". 

Thcfc methbds \verc too toilfome and tedipus; it was na- 
tural to ftudy more commodious and cafy ways of writing. To 
the bricks ^nd ftones which they ufed at firft, they fubdituted 
the fofter kinds of metals which were moft eafily engraved. It 
appears, thatj in the days of Job, they moft commonly wrote 
upon iheets of lead with ftyles of iron ®; Plates of copper p, 
and tablets of wood ^^ were ufed in ancient times for this pur- 
pofe.. We have reafon to believe, that the archives of cities 
and empire^ were for many ages preferved in this manner f. 
The moft ancient nations had feveral motives to make ufe of 
fuch materials; For a long time they knew of none more pro- 
per or convenient ; and, as there were but very few in thcfe i-e- 
raote ages who pratlifed the alt of writing, it was neceflary to 
ufe the moft folid and durable materials for the prefervation of 
their public a6%s and monuments. 

In the fequel, feveral other materials were ufed for writing 
on, as the leaves of certain plants, the inner bark of ce;rtain 
trees, the ikins of animals, ftuffs^ tablets of wood covered with 
wax, &c. ^. Thefe are ftill ufed in fome countries of Aiia and 
Africa. Job fpeaks of writing a book^ I cannot imagine what 
could be the form or materials of books in that age. From 
hence, however, we learn that even then they wrote upon fub- 
ftances which were capable of being folded or rolled up % for 



n Exod. c. 14. ▼. IX, c. 34. ▼. X, & 4. 

n Jbf. c. 8. V- 3». 

o Chap. X9« ▼• %3» »4- Sec alfo Plio. L 13. tt€t. 11. p. 689.; Pauf. 1. 9, 

C 3»- 

P Plato ixi Min. p. 5^8. F. ; Sophocl. in Tracbio. ▼. 695, 696. \ Ovid, metam. 
1. I. V. 91, 9x.; PUn. 1. 34. fe^t. az. p. 659. ; Tacit, annal. 1. 4. d. 43. PIuu 
t. a. p. 577. 5 Hift. gen. des ¥oya|^. t. 6, p. a53- 

<l If. c. 30. ▼. 8.) Horat. art. poet. v. 399.; A. Qell. noCt, Attic. 1. a. c. la. 
See le P. Calmet, t. i. p. 3a. 

«■ See Polyb. 1. 3. p. iSi. edit. Parif.; T. Ltvias, 1. 3. n. 57.; Plin. 1. 13. 
ied. ai> p* 689. 1. 34. feA. ai. p. ^59. ; Tacit, annal. 1. 4. n. 43.; Suidas, in 
*A»irr/X«M^, t. I. p. 89.; Pauf. 1. 4. c a6.; Lettr. ^if. 1. 14. p. 3^z, 333.; 
Bibliot. anc. & mod. t. 15. p. 363, 364. 

f See Pllo. L 1 3. fcA. az. ^ Ilidor. orig. L ^. c xa.; Said. VHt '£»^vAAa^«- 
^«i» u X' p. 707* ; Caiinct. c ^ p. 48. 

t Oiap. ]i. ▼. 35. 

A a a the 
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the expreflions u(ed by Job denote this ". Theie might per* 
haps be Tery^hin plates of metal, ikinsi the leaves, or inner 
bark of trees, of plants, &c. I have faid fomething already of 
plates of metal. * The practice of writing on the fluns of ani- 
m^s, was both very ancient and very general *• That of 
ftamping chara£kers upon the leaves, or interior bark of trees» 
with a blunt puncbion of iron, was a pra£Hce no left ancient 
$uid univerfal'. We may chufe which of thefe we think moft 
probable ; only remembering, that, in the pafiage where Job 
mentions writing, be fpeaks ol no other inftrument but the ftylc 
made of iron. We may conclude from thence, that in his time 
they knew of no other inftrument for drawing chara&ers. In 
general, it is evident, that in thefe ages they might be faid ra- 
ther to have engraved than written. \ 
The art of drawing letters on fome kinds of fubftances, with 
certain coloured liquors, was afterwards found out. At fiift 
they laid them on with penciU; a pra£Uce ftill retained by the 
Chinefe and feveral others. To pencils, reeds, properly cut^ 
fucceeded ; thefe, with iron ftyles, which were aibiblutely ne- 
ceffiiry when they wrote on plates of metal, or tablets covered 
with %ax, were the only inftruments ufed in writing for manf' 
ages. The ufe of paper, pens, and ink, was quite unknown 
to the ancients. Thefe fa£b (hew fufficiently, that all the an- 
cient ways of writing were tedious, toilfome, and difficult; 
that great patience and application were neceflary to the prac- 
tice of them. Thefe were no doubt great obftacles to the pro- 
grefs of writingl We may add, that niankind in the firft ages 
not being very numerous, and the greateft part of them being 
conftantly employed in providing for the moft prefling neccffiti^s 
«f life, few had leifure or inclination to apply to an art whicb 
required fo much labour, time, ^d ftudy. For this reafon. 



"Chap. 31. T. 35. 

X See Herod. 1. 5. n. 5% I Suid. vaee *'A^j^ttii*u^»9 t.i. p. 34.1.; S.ep. idcs 
kttr. t. ix. p. iS3. 

T See VirgiL '/En^id. L 3. v. 444. ; Hift. jren. dcsToya|[. t. 6, p. t^j. t. $. p. 
»47» & 53»«; Effii' ft»f Icf hkrogiypb. dcs cgyp. t. x. p. 155. » Voyag. de Py- 
sard, p. 103, & 193. ; Rec. des voyages qui ont feivi 4 ri^tablli&m/eat de la coq[,* 
pagnie des Ind» Holland, t. 1. p. 170, & 361. 

though 
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though writing was known in the ages we are now examining, 
it was but little pra£tifed. We do not find it was at all ufed ia 
the common affairs of focial life. When Jofeph difcovcfed hira- 
felf to his brethren, and fent them back to their father, he did 
not charge them with any' letters. He gave them his orders by 
word of mouth, and injoined them to deliver what he faid ia 
the fame manner ». Jacob, to diftinguilh the place where Ra* 
chel was buried, fet up a pillar. It is not faid that he put any 
infcription upon it*. Neither did they make ufe of writing ia 
the moft important tranfa£Hons of fociety. Sales, promifes, 
obligations, were all verbal in the prefence of a certain num- 
ber of perfons. All difputes were tried and determined by the 
verbal teftimonies of witneffes *>. 

We need not be furprifed that writing was originally fo little 
uibd. The pra£tice of that art was fo tedious, and fo difficult, 
that it could not l)e common. This was one great reafon of the 
vfery flow progrefs of the arts and fciences. Human knowledge 
can only be enlarged and improved, in proportion to the means 
which ingenious men have of communicating their difcoveries 
to pofterity with cleamefs, certainty, and eafe- The methods 
which mankind firft employed for communicating their thoughts, 
had none of thefe properties. 

Arts and fciences were not the only fufferers from thefe de- 
fe£ls in the art of writing; they had alfo a fatal influence on 
manners. Man needs inftruftions to form and regulate his 
manners ; and, if the light of the underftanding does not en- 
tirely extirpate the perverfe inclinations of the heart, it contri- 
butes greatly to foftcn and corred them. But how was it pof- 
fible to inftrudt and enlighten mankind without the ufe of wri- 
ting ? I need not fear then to affirm boldly, that no difcovery 
has contributed fo much to draw men out of their primitive 
barbarity, as the art of writing with facility. The propagation 
of this art has been the great means of enlightening the mindsp 
forming the hearts, and foftening the manners of mankind ^ 
the great inftrument of civilizing the world, and flrengthcning 
the ties of focial life* If there are ftill fome nations of favagea 

« Oen., c. 4J. V. 9. * Ibid. c. 3^. ir. ^o. 

^ See above, b. x. chap. ji. |ft. i. p. 27, A: tB. 

to 
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to be fcen in both continents, who, by their ignorance, fiercc- 
nefe, and barbarity, arc a difgrace to human nature, it is owing 
to their ignorance of the art of writing, and of the various 
branches of knowledge which depend upon it. Let this art be 
introduced amongft thefe ferocious people, let them once apply 
themfclves to the cultivation of letters, they will inftantly be 
humanized *. What an unbounded field for reflexion is it, to 
confider ttte prodigious changes, which the art of writing with 
facility has introduced amongft thofe people who have applied 
themfclvcs to it ! We fhould never have done, if we attempted 
to enumerate the infinite advantages which fociety has derived 
from this difcovery« 



• It is hardly po(fible to imagine what (trangc ideas theYavages havtf of epidles, 
and of writing io general. We may judge of tj^is from a very curious ilory rcbe 
ted by Vo(fia& in bis treatifc di f[uatm$r srt, fv^uL q, ». {f . 7* 
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BOOK III, 

Of Sciences. 



THE arts and fcienccs are fo nearly related and intimate- 
' ly conncfted, that they ought not to be feparated. 
Their origin has been the fame. The branches of 
|:npwledge, which are qow dignified ^ith the name of Sciences y 
^ere at firft only rude unpolifhed arts, ptadkifed without theory, 
principles, or method. But by much ftudy and reflection, in ^ 
Ipng fucceflion of ages, they t^aye been reduced to rules, and 
raifed to that perfeftion which diftinguifhes the fciences from 
the art$ \ which confifl: rather in the laboiir of the hands, t^^^ 

the cxercife of the rniiid. 
.» • 

The way o£^ life which mankind led in tl^e firft ages, after 
|he confuGon of tpngues and difperfion of families, would 
pot permit them to acquire very extenfive knowledge, or evei^ 
|o cultivate what had furviwed the deluge. Wholly bufied in 
providiQg for the moft prefling neceflities of life, they could 
not poflibly employ their thoughts in matters of ftudy and fpe- 
pulation. But after the reunion of families, and eftablilhment of 
focieties, fome enjoyed fuch a degree of eafe and leifure, as en- 
abled them to apply their niinds to rcfcaurches and inquiries of 
. an abllra£led nature. Men of a happy and inventive genius, 
who are raifed up by ProvidcncCf for the good of mankind 
in every age, then appeared. Thefe, being fenCblc of the 
great inconvenience of working without rule or guide, endea- 
voured to form iyftems, and lay down regular plans for the 
direction of their Various operations. It was neceffity, that 
parent of fciences, as well as arts, which fct their thoughts to 
work. Ancient traditions aicribe the invention of both to the 
^ame pcrfons, viz. to the gods. A proof that mankind have 
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in all ages acknowledged themfelves indebted to tbegoodnefs of 
the fupreme Being, for the firft difcoveries. 

It is impoffible to follow mankind ftep by ftep in their ad- 
vances towards the knowledge of the moft fublime and moft 
abftra£led fciences. It would be vain to^attempt this. Ancient 
writers have not fumifhed us with fui&cieht lights on this 
fubje£l. They have contented themfelves with teUing us the . 
names of thofe who were regarded by antiquity as the inventors 
of the feveral fciences. But they have not told us by what means 
they arrived at thefe invention^, and by what ftcps they brought 
them to perfeftion. We muft have recourfe to conje£hire for 
want of information. 

The moft ufeful and moft neccffary fciences would be <*ul. 
tivated firft. "We cannot thferefere doubt the great antiquity 
of medicine, arithmetic, aftronomy, and geometry. The love 
of life, the neceffity of keeping the trahfaftions of fociety in 
order, the importance of dividing lands, which introduced 
the diftin£):ion of property, and regulating the operations of 
tillage, and the impoffibility of executing any confider^ble en- 
terprifc, without fomic knowledge of the relations and propor- 
tions of things, muft have occafioned the early birth of the 
fiaenccs vc have mentioned. 



CHAP, I. 

Of Medicine in general * 



N E of the firft cares of mankind, was certainly that 
of their own prefervation. Finding themfelves from 
their very birth expofed to various accidents and difeafes, they 



o 



* It U fcarce neceflary to obferve, that the ancients did not afEx the (ame 
^deatothe word medicine that we do. Under that name they comprehended 
every thing that related to the art of healing. We Ihould confcquently havfc 
comprehended in one at tide all the branches of that art. Yet, for the frreacer 
frlearocfs, I have refolvcd to treat of them fcparately. Under the article of 
meimnej I pfopofc only to give fome general hints how tba firA remedies were 
flifcovercci. 

woul4 
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would foon begin to look about for remedies. But how xhvf 
came to difcover the different fpecifics for their different dif- 
cafes) and the moft proper methods for applying thefe fpecificis^ 
is what we tannot tell. We have nothing left us about the in- 
vention of medicine, but a heap of fables. Every nation afcribes 
this invention to themfelves, and names thofe they confider as 
the authors of it. It would be quite ufelels to enter into any 
difquifition about thefe names. 

It is very certain, that the different pra&ices ufed in diffetent 
countries were not invented by one and the fame perfon. Every 
man naturally attends to what may contribute to hi^ preferva"- 
don. As mankind therefore were difperfed into different cli'* 
mates, they fought for fuch remedies as were beft fuited to the 
difeafes incident to the climates which they inhabited. Accord^ 
ingly we find that each nation had its own peculiar method^ 
of its own invention, for the curing of difeafes. It was only 
through length of time, and by means of commerce, that fome 
medical operations and receipts have been communicated from 
ope country to another. • 

We can only make fome very general reflediorls on the 
rife^f medicine. This fcience derived its origin from expe<» 
rience and obfervation. Some remedies which nature jFumifli-k 
cs, were at firft difcovered by chance. The firft generations 
of mankind fubfifted chiefly on plants, roots, and fruits, of 
whofe qualities they had no previous knowledge*. They 
would find that fome of thefe produced very remarkable ef* 
fefts. The obfervation of this would lead them to make di- 
flin£t experiments on the virtues of each of them. Thefe re- 
peated experiments would difcover their different qualities* 
Such obfervations and experiments guided the minds of men 
in their inquiries, and on thefe they founded the principles of 
medicine *« Many ages, it is true, muil have elapfed, before 



• See above, b. %, p. 7^* & 8^* 

* It is certain the dietetic was that part of medicine which was fir(l hi tife. 
Men had daily occafion to ubferve wbat iheats and dHilks were healthful or 
kartfuL Without fuch obfervations they mud have fallen into difeafes which 
muft have proved deftru^ive. 

Vol. L B b they 
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they had difcovered with certainty the properties and prepara- 
tions of remedies proper for each difeafe. Medicine in the 
firft ages of the world was not propferly ia fcience. The prac- 
tice of feveral nations fumifhes us with proofs of this. In Siam 
their medicine conGds of a certain number of receipts which 
have been handed down from their anceftors. They apply 
thefe at random, without any regard to the particular fymp- 
toms of difcafes *>. The Peruvians ^ had feveral medical re- 
ceipts and operations which they had learned from experience^ 
but they had formed no theory of that fcience. The art of 
healing owes its Improvement to the attentive (ludy of natural 
hiftory *. 

When we inquire in what manner medicine was pradiifed 
in remote antiquity^ we muft make a diftin£tion between me- 
dicine, conGdered as an art, and that which may be called 
natural. This laft wj^s praftifed many ages before there were 
any phyficians by profeflion. At firfl all perfons prefcribed 
without diftindlion f. Whoever had made any experiments 
upon himfelf or others, communicated them to his friends and 
neighbours, when they feemed to have the like diibr4ers. Ke- 
fleffcions upon thefe experiments, formed, by degrees, a kind 
of fyftem of natural medicine. Fathers took care to teach 
' their children wha^: knowledge they had of this kind. This we 
Ifzam from ancient traditions. Ifis, it is faid, inflrufled his 
fon Orus in medicine **. 

We are informed, that, in fome countries, care was taken 
that every individual might enjoy the benefit of the difcoverie« 
which others had made. It was the ciiftom of the Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians, and fome other nations, to expofe their fick 



b Hift. )zcn. dcs voyag. t. 9. p. a 54, 

c Hift. dcs I«cas, t. 4. p. 35, & 47. 

• Ita ut morhorum curatlo, et rerum nature eontemplatto, fuh itfdem aut:ribus na- 
tajit^ fays Ceifus, I. i, in prxfat. 

f Pliny jiifHy obferves, that though there arc fome nations who have no phy- 
ficians, yet they are not altogether ftrangcrs to pbyfic, I. xp. feft. 5. p. 495- Sec 
ijfo les moeurs dcs fauvages, t. 2. p. 364. 

d Diod. 1. I. p. 30. 

Garcilafib fays, that the Peruvians cured one another by remedies which they 
liad learned irom father to fon. lliH. dcs Incas, t. 2,. p. 48, 49. 

to 
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to public view. The defign of this was, that fuch as pafl^jd 
by, if they had been attacked and cured of the like indifpofi- 
tions, might affift them with their advice. No perfon was even 
permitted to pafs by without informing himfelf oftheir difeafesS 
This cuftom bears the marks of the higheft antiquity, andfhew* 
us in what manner medicine was praftifed in the moft early 
times. For fuch a cuftom could only prevail before this art 
liad been reduced into any fyftem. 

Thiis is all we can fay of the ftate of this fcience in the" 
ages now under our confidcration. We muft, as I have faicf 
already, content ourfelves with fome general refleftions; For 
We cannot know the particular remedies which were ufed by 
different nations, till after the time that medicine had been 
reduced into an art and fyftem. The Aflyrians, Egyptians, 
and Phteiiicians, are believed to have been the firft who made 
a particular ftudy of phyfic. But we are ignorant of the time 
when this fcience was reduced by thefe nations into an art, and 
into a particular profeffion. 

There is no mention of phyficians, properly fo called, be* 
fore the age of Mofes. For which reafon we muft refer to 
the following books what we hav^ to fay of the method in 
which phyfic was praftifed by the Egyptians. This is the on- 
ly, nation in remote antiquity whofe method of practice we are 
a little acquainted with. We may add further^ that medicine 
in the fenfe we now underftand it, for the cure of internal ma- 
ladies, feems to have been quite unknown in the firft ages of 
the world. 

In faft, we find no mention in the firft ages either of phy- 
ficians or medicines for thofe difeafes which proceeded from 
the diforder of the humours. There is not one word of this 
in the patriarchal hiftory, although it mentions the ficknefs of 
Ifaac, Abimelech, Rachel, and fome others. It is very re*, 
markable, that when Jacob was fick, it is not faid that Jofcph 
fent him phyficians *. 

'The 



« Herod. 1. 1. n. 19?. ; Strabo, I. 3. p. 134. I. iC. p. io8z. 

• It is true, we find the word pbyjicians in this palla^jc, on occafior) of th« 
death of Jacob. Mofcs fays, that Jacob being dead, Jofcph commanded tlw 
phylickns to embalm the body of his father. Qra. c. 50. v, i. 
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The book of Job may fervc to confirm what wc have now 
faid. That book is evidently of the greateft antiquity f. When 
Job was fmitten with a terrible difeafe, we do not hear that he 
had recourfe to phyficians. His diforder was confidered as an 
immediate (broke of heaven. His; friends reafoned according to 
this prejudice, s^nd fet themfelves to prove that it was the pu-^ 
nifliment of his crimes. 

The little knowledge mankind had of medicine in theflj 
^ges, and the prevailing perfuafion, that difeafes were the effefts 
of the divine difpleafure, was the reafox^ that they chiefly api 
plied to the Deity and his minifters for their cure. They 
expe£ted no a{&(lance from human art. This way of think- 
ing is atteftcd by one of the moft famous phyfip ian? of antiquK. 
ty. Celfus fays, that they imagined all internal difeafes <:am^ 
immediately from the gods, and they applied to theni only fo^ 
fhcir cure «• 



ARTICLE I, 

Surgery. 

TV^Edicinc, furgery, and pharmacy, wepe not originally 
diftin£k profelTions, but united in the fjime perfon. It was 
not necefTary to fubdivide the art of healing into feverai 
branches, till knowledge and difcoveries were almoft become 
infinite. SUrgery wafr probably the firfl: reduce4 into an art *. 

The 



Bnt this has no relation to thf pnO&et of mcdictnct. Thaft phyficians were 
only employed in embalnnlog the body of Jacob, but were not called in to afllft 
him in his ficknefs. Their fen£lion on this occafion had no connection xifith. 
the real obje£^ of mcdynne, which is the cure of difeafes. We muft uk^ 
notice, that all pcrfons wHofe profeCons engaged them in the care of the. hu- 
man body, were anciently called phyficians. The Septnaginc ^fenders thu 
Hebrew word by *EfTct<PtcBT^., P^Uiftffores, VefftlhneSt Embalmers. 

' f See our dif&rtation upon the antiquity of the book of Job, at the end of the 
lad Tolume. 

8 Lib. I. inpraefat. This way of thinking ftill prevails in feverai nation*., 
pe Francois voyage Pyrard, c. ft. p. tfa, 63, ijl, ijx, & »8x. 

f Celftis makes forgery the moft ancient branc^ of medicine. He fayt^ 

' ' " ■' • • • ^^ , 
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The other branches of medicine might in fome fort be diijpen- 
fed with, but the ftudy of furgery has been abfolutely neceflary 
in all ages. 

To fay nothing of other accidents which require the afliil« 
ance of furgery, men were very early engaged in quarrels. 
As foon as battles were fought, it became neceflary to ftudy 
the art of healing wounds. They could not, as in the cafp 
of internal maladies, cxpeft a cure from the mere cflForts of 
nature. Every individual could not, from his own experiencC| 
be furnifhed with fufEcient (kill to heal a wound, to reduce a 
diflocation, or fet a broken bone. Thefe things require fuch a 
degree of experience and dexterity, as can only be acquired 
by long praiiice. It was neceflary therefore that fome per- 
fons fliould devote themfelves to that ftudy. It is even pro- 
bable, that the firft phyficians owed the honours of that name 
to their fldll in furgery. As they treated difordcrs which 
(:ould not be cured without their help, men were willing to dif 
ftinguifti and refpeft them more than thofe who were concerned 
in the other part of medicine ^. 

We have no accounts remaining of their manner of treat- 
ing wounds, in the firft ages of the world. It was probably 
very fimple. Bandages muft have been the firft means ufed 
for ftopping blood, and defending the wounded part from the 
' injuries of the 2^t *. In procefs of time, the juice of roots, 
or fimples, either pounded, or fteeped in wine or water, would 
be added. The wood and bark of certain trees, oil, and ro- 
fin, were alfo ufed J. Thefe were the only remedies ori- 
ginally knoiiy^n. The compofition $uid ufe of o|p(ments 



ttizt medicine originally eonflfled in the pp<i£ltce of furgery, and dref^ng of 
wounds, &c. Morhos vera (adds he) ad tram deorum immoriaRum rclatoSy & ah 
iifdem opem pofcifoiitum. 1. i. in przfat. & J. 7. in przfat. 

Another proof that ni«n 6rft applied to the ftudy of furgrry, is, that ihc fa-, 
vages underfiand feveral branches of that art very well. Moeurs des faavages, 
t. X. p. 3(J5, * 368. ^ 

b Servius, ad ^neid. 1. za. v. 395. See alfo k Glerc, hift. de la med. part i. 
C. 15. 

• This is pra^Hfed by the favages. Sec Thift, oat. d« riflaade^ t. a. p. 174. 
j9^ I'hift. gen. dcs voyag. t. 4. p. i ip. * 

1 Iliad, |. zx. V. S^jf. 



and 
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and plafters, was pofterior to the ages wc are now exami-' 
hing *. 

With refpe£t to operations, we may well believe, that they 
Were then very imperfeft, fuch as might be expcfted from men 
dmofl totally ignorant of the arts and faiences. Thefe firft . 
Operators, deftitute of the light qf a wife and rational theory, 
unacquainted with any fettled rules or principles, had no other 
guide but a fimple praftice f. . 

* Befides, the iaftruments ufed by the firft operators in furge- 
ry muft have been very defeftive. They could not be of 
iron; for it was long, as we have already (hown, before that 
metal was difcovered. It muft have even been a confiderable 
time before men underftood the art of working the other me- 
fals, with fo much delicacy, as to ufe them in chirurgical 
operations. They fupplied this want by other inventions. It 
feems probable, that (harp flints, the pointed bones of beafts 
and fifties, were the firft inftruments ufed in furgery. The 
Egyptian embalmers ufed an Ethiopian ftone, exceeding fliarp, 
for opening dead bodies, and taking out the entrails ^. Cir- 
eumcifion was alfo performed with fuch ftones '. The fa- 
vages prefcnt us, at this day, with pradtices fimilar to 
thefe «. 

Surgery would neceflarily improve from time to time; 
the whole world would contribute to the advancement of 
fuch a ufeful art. It muft have been a long time, however, 
before the introdiiftion of thofe capital operations, which re- 
quire great dexterity, and a thorough knowledge of the flruc- 
ture of the human body. 

It is not certainly known, whether bleeding, at prefent the 
moft common operation in furgery, was pradifed by the moft 



• Wc find no mention of thefe in the books of MoH-s. It is certain Honacr 
never names them ; a proof that they were not known in his time. 

f We may compare the firil furgcons, to a fet of men known in the country, 
by the name of Bone-fetters. 

k Herod. 1. a. n. 8$. ; Diod. L i. p. loa. 

i Exod. c. 4. ▼.15. 

» Sec Moenrs des fauvag. t. a. p. 370.; Voyag. dc la bayc d'Hudfon, t. i. 
p, 108. j Hi(l. des Incas^ t. 2; p. 47. 

ancient 
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Ancient natioDS. It does not appear to have been ufetl amongft 
the Egyptians. Their principal remedies, as I ihall (hew in 
the fecond part, were diet, glyfters, and vomits. BleeiUng is 
an operation of fo great importance, that if it had been ufetl by 
that people, it would have been mentioned by Herodotus, or 
Diodorus, who give fo diilin£i and full an account of the prac« 
tice$ of the Egyptians. 

Befides, it is not probable that men would foon think of, or 
readily fubmit Co fuch a remedy. Nature does not give the* 
fame indications for bleeding as for purging. Purgatives werp 
difcovered by chance, being taken into the bodies of the firft 
men by way of common food. They occadon a difchargc o( 
the hifimours too in an ordinary way, which is not the cafe with 
bleeding. Much more knowledge and reafoning therefore were 
neceflary to bring men to a refolution of opening a vein, than 
of giving purgatives °. 

I ih^ll finifli what I have to fay of furgery at prcfent, with* 
a few reflcsftions on midwifery. .We may be fure that thift 
operation was one of the firft which engaged the attention of 
mankind. 

It is more than probable, that women in the firft ages were 
delivered by themfelves. Like the favages, and the greatcft 
part of animals *, they did not wait for foreign aid to facili- 
tate that dolorous operation. But aS; every delivery is not 
equally eafy and happy, fome women would foon be found in 
fiich diftre&ful circumftances, as required the help of others to 
fave them and the fruit of their wombs from pcriftiing, by a 
labour too long and painful. It is highly probable, that wo- 
men were the firft who lent afliftance to their own fcx in thefc 
critical moments. Mothers performed this office to their daugh- 
ters. Their own experience taught them to aflbrd heJp to others, 
and remove the obftaclcs to a fpeedy dclivej'jr. 



n Hift. dc la medcc. I. i. c i8. p. Jz, jj. 

* I fay the greatcft part of ajiimals, bccaufe, from late dKcovcrUif it »p- 
pears, tiiat the mkie, id fome ttuds of animals, alCfU tltc tttu'sk lu trloftiu^ 
forth her yonag } as particularijr tbe comL Ac«d. dct Ccica^xt, aun* 1741. Uit, 
p. 18. & ieq. 

G^&adi fpcaks of the like obTcrratson, nade by PeyrcTc, upon cats, Thtic 
are bis words, AkkeUiai ftUi 9bfictncatii,M€ imtcrdum itfi* Vtu ftyttUn, p. %ix, 
edit. BiUY. in 4^^* 
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The rcfleaiotis whicb were afterwards made on the many 
fsital accidents to which women in labour are expofed, con- 
Tinced the world of the neceflity of making midwifery a ftudy, 
and reducing a pradHce fo important in its confequences into 
an art. We need not therefore be furprifed to find, that mid- 
wifery was a particular profeffion in the days of Jacob. By the 
manner in which Mofes exprefles himfelf on this fubje£t, it is 
eafy to obferve, that there were then, in the nations of Afia % 
midwives by profeffion, as there are amongft us at prefent. 
The fafl: proves too, that women Were preferred to men in the 
pra£tice of this art. A juft and natural preference, as they 
had only experience at that time for their guide. 

It appears alfo, that in Egypt, from time immemorial, the 
care of delivering women was committed to women p. Wc 
might even imagine, from the words which Mofes ufes, that 
the Egyptian midwives ufed fome fort of machine for faci- 
litating delivery; this was, as far as we can guefs, a kind 
of chair, on which they placed the mother in the time of la- 
bour «. 



o Gen. c. 35. v. 17. c. 38. ▼. »?• 

P £xod. c. z. V. 15, & feq. 

There is fome difficulty in the text. The generality of interpreters, howemer^ 
are of opinion, that the midwives Pharaoh commanded to flay the male children 
•f the Ifraelites, were Egyptians. Tofephus fays fo ezprefsly. Antiq. 1. x. c. j. 
Befldes, v. zp. of the fame chapter leaves no room to doubt but there were mid- 
wives by profeffion in Egypt. 

<l £xod. c. I. ▼, z6. according to the HebreW. The word tnfnK Ahenmm^ 
in Latin StUaSt is (iiiceptible of feverai interpretations. See Vatablus ad hct^m 
cit. 

What confirms the interpretation we have given of this word, is, that there is 
frequent mention of fuch feats for facilitating delivery in phyfical writers. See 
Suid. voce A«x«^9< Sif(«f, t. »• p. 461. 
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ARTICLE 11. 

Anatomy. 

TTTE cannot conceive at prefent how any operations could be 
performed on the human body, without an exafl; know- 
ledge of the arrangement of its parts. Anatomy is certainly 
the foundation both of medicine and furgery. Without fome 
ikill in anatomy, it is impoflible to know either the caufe or 
the feat of feveral difeafes. It feems natural to fuppofe, there- 
fore, that anatomy muft have been at lead as ancient as medi- 
cine or furgery. But hiftory contradicts this fuppofition. Be- 
fore we proceed any further, it may be proper to fix the idea 
we ought to form of anatomy. We may confider it in two 
different periods, in its commencement and in the high degree 
of perfection it has attained in our days. 

Anatomy is, at prefent, that branch of medicine which re- 
quires the deepeft ftudy and penetration, the moft various and 
mod cxtenfive knowledge, and the moft delicate operations. 
Anatomy, confidered in this point of view, was certainly un- 
known in the firft ages. Reafon, independent of biftgrical 
proof, is fufficient to convince us of it. 

Notwithftanding this, men might have fome imperfeft know- 
ledge, even in the earlieft ages, of the internal ftrufture of their 
bodies. Their opening the bodies of animals defigqed for food 
would give them fome light'. Their viewing attentively the 
wounds, fra£tures, and other accidents to which the human 
body is expofed, would furniih them with further hints. But 
how long muft it have been, before they knew how to turn their 
obfervations into ufe, how to reafon upon what they had feen ? 
Many ages muft have elapfed before anatomy reflefted any light 
on medicine, or direCled the operations of furgery *. 



^ See Thift, gen. des voyag. t. 5. p. 170. 

* We wiU 6nd no difficulty in believing what is here adriDced, when we coq- 
(ider that the fludy of anatomy was quite abaado/ied for many ages, and not re- 
fumed tiU the fifteenth century. 

Vol. I. C c Anatomy^ 
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Anatomy, wc have rcafbn to tbink, owed its origin to fiir- 
gery. The Tarious and frequent occaGons men had of pracU- 
fing the chirurg'ical art, would by little and little make them 
acquainted with the (Iruc^ure and mecbanifni of tbeir bodies. 
This acquaintance, however, would for a long time amount 
to no more than an impcrfeck knowledge of the exterior parts 
of die human body. Some writers indeed hare been inclined 
to think, that thefe firft ages had almod as extenGve and exacl 
a knowledge of anatomy as wc bare at prcfent. But if thefe 
authors bad duly reflected on the infinite number of rational 
experiments, and delicate operations, which muft have concur- 
red to bring anatomy to its prefent ftate of perfection, they 
could not have entertained an opinion fo contrary both to hiflo- 
ry and probability. It may not be improper to mention our 
reafons for rcje£llng this abfurd opinion. 

Such is the favourable idea which all ages have entertained 
of the ancient Egyptians, that the invention of almoft all fci- 
cnces has been afcrlbed to them. Amongft others, furgery 
and anatomy have not been forgot; and Apis, one of their 
kings, paflcd for their inventor ''. Athotis, one of the firft fo- 
vcreigns of Egypt, they pretend, had writ feveral books on 
anatomy, in which he treated of the manner of differing bo- 
dies ^ They fay further, that amongft the prodigious number 
of books afcribcd to Hermes, there were fix on medicine, the 
firft of which related to anatomy ^. But no phyfician of anti- 
quity has quoted thefe pretended writings, and it is well e- 
nough known what wc ought to think of the books afcribed to 
Hermes. 

The embalming the bodies, not only of men, but of other 
animals, which had been praftifed by the Egyptians * in all 



f Agrippa, dc vanit. fcicnt. c. 8j ; Clem. Alex, ftrom. I. x. p. i^x. &Thco- 
<loret. (fcnn. de curand. Grace, affcd. p. 467.) afcribe the involution of medicine 
to Apis. 

Suidas fays the fame, voce ^Kictq, 

•■ African. & Eufcb. apu<l SynccU. p. 54f ^ SS' 
* « d. Alex, flrom. I. 6. p. 758. 

^ This is the opinion of Galen. Introdu^iOf feu Mcdicus* It i< difputcd^ 
however, whether that work be really hi^. 



?!<», 
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ages, has made it to be Imagined, that they muft have had ati 
exaft knowledge of the internal parts of the human body. 
This opinion, however fpecious in appearance, is without 
foundation. It might be eafily proved, that this praftice of 
embalming the dead, could not 'give the Egyptians fo much 
light and inftruftion as has been imagined. An examina- 
tion of what the ancients have told us concerning the man- 
ner of performing this operation, will be fufficient to con- 
vince us, that anatomy could derive no improvement from 
it. " 

They did not Open the head 6f the dead body, but ex- 
trafted the brain by the noftrils, with inftruments made for 
that purpofe. After they had extrafted the brain, they pour- 
ed perfumes and aromatic compofitions into its place. The 
body was opened with much ceremony. There was an officer 
appointed to prefide, and mark the place on the left fide of 
the dead where the incifion was to be made. The Egyptians 
ufcd only a fharp ftone for performing this operation y. The 
perfoh who performed it fled as foon as he had done his office ; 
and all who were prcfent purfued him with ftones, as one 
who had incurred the public malediftion : for the Egyptians re- 
garded with horror every one who had offered any violence to a 
human body *. 

From this way of thinking, it is eafy.to conclude, that 
thefe people did not open the bodies of the dead, with any 
view to learn the fecrets of anatomy. It does not even ap- 
pear, that the opening which they made on thefe occafions 
was very confiderable, fince it is faid, that he who extrafted 
the intrails, did it by introducing his hand at the incifion*. 
They took out all the inteftines and vifcera, eJccept the heart 
and the kidneys ^4 They did not replace the intrails again 



y Herod. 1. i. n. 86.; Diod. 1. 1. p. iox. 

a Diodfc ibid. * Diod. ibid. 

b Ibid. What Diodorus fays here merits fbme reflexion. As to the kidney's, 
it was cafy to embalm them uiibout extraOi<>n ; but tKc he^rt is under co» 
vert. It would have been neceflary ro have pierced or t rn tl;c diaphragm to have 
reached it, fincc wc know the incifion w.»s in the lower belly. There is fomc 
dliBculty in cuucciving how they introduced their embalming materials into the 
thorax. 

C c 2 "in 
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in the body, but, from a religious motives caft them into the 
Niled. 

We muft obferve further, that none but the rich were em- 
balmed, as we have been defcribing. The manner of perform- 
ing this operation upon the bulk of the people, was far more 
fimple, and mud have contributed ftill leis to the improvement 
of anatomy. They neither made any incifion in the 1)ody, nor 
extra£led the intrails. The embalmers filled a fyringe with cer- 
tain aromatic liquors, which they injected into the body by the 
anus. This compoHtion had fuch virtue and power as to con- 
fume the inteftincs *. 

It is in vain to pretend to prove the antiquity of anatomy, 
from this pra£tice of embalming among the Egyptians. We 
fee plainly, that this pra£):ice would give them no light into the 
internal mechanifm of the human body. Embalming was con- 
Cdcred by that people rather .as a ceremony of religion, than as 
a lefTon of anatomy f. We might, with much better reafon, 
infer from this pra£tice, that the Egyptians had made confi- 
derable progrefs in the knowledge of fimples, as we fhall fee by. 
and by. 

Pliny tells us, it is true, that the kings of Egypt command- 
ed dead bodies to be diflefted for the improvement of anatomy '. 
But what Pliny fays, does not relate to the ancient kings of that 
country, but to the Ptolemys who reigned there after the death 
of Alexander. Thefe monarchs eftabliihed a medical fchool 
at Alexandria, which became exceeding famous. It is to this 
period the anatomical difcoveries of the Egyptians muft be re- 
ferred *. 

ARTICLE 



c Plut. t* i. p. 159. B.; Porphyr. dc abftincot. 1. 4. p. 3S0.; Scxt. Empiric. 
L 3. c. »4. p. X84. 

d Plut. & Porphyr. has clt. e Herod. 1. x. n. 87. 

f Sec below, article of botany, & part 3. b. z. chap. x. p. 68. 

The Egyptians fccm to have had the fame fcruples about difle^Hng human 
bodies as the Chitiefe, who would never do it upon any, not even upon the bo- 
dies of criminals. See I.ettr. Mif. 1. 17. p. 389, & 390. t. xx. p.147, &c. t. xd. 
p. 16. 

S L. 19. fea. x6. p. 168. 

* I take this opportunity of correAing the miflakes of fome authors about 
that figure of a dead perfun which the Egyptians introduced at their feads. He- 
rod. I. %, n. j8« 

Some 
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A R T I C L E in. 

Botany. 

"OOtany is a fcience which has been very much cultivated 
in all ages> and by all nations. Men began in good 
time to examine the virtues of fimples. In the moft remote 
antiquity, the art of cuHng difeafeS) iand even of healing 
wounds, confifted only in the application of herbs, and the ufe 
of their juices \ So high a value did fome nations fet on the 
difcovery of the virtues of fimples, that they afcribed it to the 
gods L 

The Egyptians were formerly confidered ^s the firft who 
applied to the ftudy of botany ^. This was a confequence of 
that opinion which afcribed the invention of medicine to that 
people. It is cver^ pretended, that they had compofed treatifes 
on botany in the earlieft ages. Amongil that prodigious num- 
ber of books afcribed to Mercury Trifmegiftus, fome, it is faid, 
treated of the virtues of plants ^ 

Without laying much ftrefs on fuch fufpefted authorities, 
we have fufficient evidence from the facred books, that, in 



Some have imagined that this was a real flceleton ; which Aippoies the Egyp- 
tians underdood ofteology. Phitarch gave occafion to this miflake, t. i. p. 148. 
by ufing the word wsArro;, for what Herodotus calls yfje^«; |yA<y«(> •wo$den 
figure of the dead, Xy lander, the tranflator of Plutarch, has confirmed the mi- 
flake of that author, by adding, in his verHon of the word ZxsAfroy, id eft, eX' 
ficcata hominis atque inter fe compaBa ojfa. This paraphrafe of Xylander is not 
ju(l. Galen was the fird who rendered 0«fAfro;, a Jkeleton, i. e, an ademblage 
of all the human bones flript of every covering : for oxf Airor veifui fignifies pro< 
pcrly cadaver exjiccatuntt , 

h Plin. 1. X5» init. 1. x6, feft. 6,; Hygin. fab. X74. p. 3*8. ; Plut. t. x. p. 648, 
647.; Schoiian. Horn, ad Iliad. 1. 11. v. 845. j Servius, ad ^neid. 1. ix. v. 396.; 
Ifidor. orig. 1. 4. c. 9. init. 

i Plin. 1. XS' P* 3^0, 361. 

Jt Plin. 1. xs. feft. 5. p. 350. He fupports this by the teftimony of Homer. 
OdyfT. 1. 4. v.. xx8. 

I In this number they reckon a book, entitled, Of the thirty-fix herbs of ufe in 
iorofcopes. But Galen treats this as a mere fable. De ftrnplic. medlcam. facult. 
1. 6. proticm. 1. 13; p. 145. 

the 
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the primitive times, men entertained a high opinion of the 
virtues of plants. Without doubt, they had difcovered, in 
the days of Jacob, that ceitain plants were poflefled of pe- 
culiar powers and virtues. The great earneftnefs of Rachel 
to obtain, from her filler, fome of the mandrakes which 
Reuben had brought from the fields, could proceed from no- 
thing but a ftrong perfuafion of the great efficacy of that plant 
in curing barrennefs. We do not now inquire whether this 
perfuafion was well founded or not. It is fufficient for our pre- 
fcnt purpofe, that they then believed this plant pofleflTcd that 
virtue ". 

We find another proof in fcripture, more pofitive, and as 
ancient, of the great progrefs botany had made in fome coun- 
tries. Mofes tells us, that, in the time of Jacob, the Egyptians 
were accuftomed to embalm the bodies of the dead. This faft 
is more than a fufficient proof that this people muft have made 
great progrefe in the knowledge of the virtues and properties of 
fimples. 

The fcripture fays, that, when Jacob died, Jofeph caufed 
him to be embalmed. The facred hiftorian, it is true, does 
not mention the particulars of this operation 5 hut thefe may 
be fupplied from profane authors. They tell us, that many 
aromatics, perfumes, and compofitions of different kinds, 
were ufed in embalming ; this, without mentioning feveral 
other preparations, neceflarily fuppofes a confiderable degree 
of knowledge and ftudy ". Accordingly the fcripture takes 
notice, that they fpent forty days in embalming Jacob •*. 

This 



ra Gen. c. 30. V. 14, 15. 

The word Dudaim^ which Mofes nfcs in this.placc, is one of thoft whoft trutf 
fignificadpn is not now known. I ufc ihc word Mandrake, not bccanfc I aai 
convinced that this is the true tranflat'ion of the Hebrew text. Sut, as we are 
now only proving that they had then Ibmc idea of the virtues of plants in gene- 
ral, it is n'^t rcceflary to examine the particular kind of plant Mofes dcfigned* 
Sec Calmct*s com. & Matth. Hiilerus. This author pretends, part 1. c. x?. that 
htuhlm fignifics cherries. I am rather inclined to think it fignifies truffles. This 
plant was very well known to the ancients. Se^ Thid. de la mcdec. part 3. 1. 1. c. x* 

a Herod. 1. z. n. 86, 87. ; Diod. 1. i. p. icx. 

The great quantity of aromatics, rofin, and myrrh, which the Khmaelitifli 
merchants, to vihom Jofeph was fold, 'were carrying into Egypt, were probably 
dcfipned for embalming. Gen. c. 37. v. i|< 

9 Gen. c. 50. v. 3. 

It 
/ 
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This proves that the Egyptians had then difcovered that 
this fpace of time was necelTary, to give the body thofe pre- 
parations proper for drying it, and preferving it from cor- 
ruption *. 

It appears further, that this fecret was then known only in 
Egypt* The fcriptures relating the death of Sarah, Abraham, 
Rachel, and Ifaac, fay fimply, that they were buried, without 
one word of embalming. This is mentioned only on occafion 
of the death of Jacob and Jofeph 5 becaufe thefe two patriarchs 
ended their days in Egypt. It would feem then, that this 
fcience was peculiar to the Egyptians. It would not be difE- 
pult to point out the motives which made this people fo foon 
apply themfelves to find out the fecret of preferving bodies 
from corruption. They were partly political, partly religious. 
I have fpoke of their political motives in the article of govern- 
ment p. I fliall now {hew what influence religion had on this 
praftice. 

The Egyptians believed the immortality of the foul 5 but 
they disfigured this fublime truth, by the dodlrine of the tranf- 
migration of fouls. They were of opinion, that when the 
foul was fepar ated from the body, it entered into fome animal ; 
from whence, after a long circuit of 3000 years, it returned 
again into a human body "i. But the Egyptians imagined, at 
the fame time, that the foul remained attached to the human 
body, as long as that was preferved from corruption ^ TK19 
perfuafion put them upon ftudying, with great earneftnefs, 
the means of preferring bodies from corrupting, to prevent the 
tranfmigtation of the fouls of their friends into the bodies of 
different animals. They endeavoured to prolong the duration 
of the human frame, by removing the cauLs of its corrup- 
tion t ; and it muft be owned, that they .under flood the art of 



It appears, that afterwards this operation took up longer time, Hero<loCuft- 
fays, it fomctimcs took 70 days. 1. z. n. 86. Diodorus Tays only, it took vp 
moie than 30 days, 1. i. p. loi. 

• Wc do not know certainly the compofition ufcd by the Egyptians ia embalm- 
ing bodies. See mem. dc I'acad. dcs fcicn. ann. 175c, hift. p. ij. 

P Supra, b. i. art. 4. p. 57. q Herod. 1. x. n. izj. 

r Serviiis ad /Bneid. 1. 3. v. 67. 

t Wc (hall have another opportunity of fpe-klng of t!.is opinion In part 3. ait. 
fyrainid. 



enibalming 
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embalming better than any other nation. For the Egyptians 
had leafned the art of preferving dead bodies from putrefaAion, 
not only for a few years, but, if we may fo fpeak, for ever. 
The mummies which are brought from Egypt, are an authen- 

- tic proof of this. 

We (hall enlarge no further on botany at this time. We 
know not which were the plants mankind made ofe of iirfl. 
Only we may be certain, that, in the firft ages, each people 
made ufe of the (imples which their own foil produced, and 
contented themfelves with what Providence had beftowed on 
the climate they inhabited *. In procefs of time, commerce 
opened to mankind the different regions of the earth, and 
gave them the ufe of all the healing plants whidh it any where 

' produced. But it was long before thefe foreign remedies 
•were known. The commerce and intercourfe of different 
nations with one another was very confined in the firft ages 
of the world. 



ARTICLE IV. 

Pharmacy. 

nPHERE are but few medicines ufed in phyfic, which do not 
require fome preparation. Nature prefents the fubftances, 
but art muft make them ready for ufe. Pharmacy, therefore, 
is abfolutely neceffary for afcertaining the preparation, compo- 
fition, and dofes of medicines. By this art, the noxious qua- 
lities of medicines are corredied, their various virtues unfolded, 
and even new properties fuperadded. 

Medicines are cither fimple or compound. Simple medi- 
cines are fuch as nature produces, without the help of art. 
Compound medicines are the work of art, and confift of a 
mixture of feveral fimple medicines. They are of three dif- 



* Botanitis prove, that God has made each foil produce fuch plants as are mod 
neceflary and agreeable to its inhabitants. See mem. de Trev. Janv. 1701, p. 
160.; Theolog. phyfiq. 1. 10. p. 594, 595, 

Solenander carries this matter further, and fays, that from the plants which a 
country mod commonly produces, you may gue(s what difcaies reign moft in 
that country. Ibid. not. 25. 

ferent 
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ferent kinds, which have been ranged in lltrce clafles or fami- 
lies, viz. the animal, vegetable, and mineral. Thefe are the 
fubjeds' on which pharmacy operates ; and it teaches how to 
prepare them, and extraft from them whatever may be ufeful 
in medicine. Nothing but the experience of many ages could 
inftru£k mankind in the fecrets of this ufeful and neceflary art. 

It is equally contrary to reafbn and hiftory, to pretend that 
ebymical preparations were ufcd in medicine in the ages ^e are 
HOW confidering. The firft phyficians were deftitute of that 
various and exteiifive knowledge, with which the modems have 
enriched the art of healing! They knew nothing of the ufe of 
metals or minerals in the cure of difeafes, and were quite igno- 
rant of all artificial .preparations in medicine. It is certain, that, 
in ^ges long pofterior to thofe we are now treating of, phyfici- 
ans knew nothing of the art of diftillation. We find no traces 
of this in any of the Greek writings '. 

Beating, boiling, infufion, the expreffion of their juices, and 
even fimple wafhing, were at firft, and for many ages, the only 
preparations given to medicines, which then, for the moft part, 
if not wholly, confifted of plants^ woods, barks, and roots. The 
operations we have mentioned were a fufficient preparation for 
ftich medicines. 

There arc not wanting, however, fome modern authors, who, 
from an exceflive fondnefs for an art which they have made the 
principal objcft of their ftudies, imagine they can difcern the 
origin and traces of medical chymiftry in the very iiffancy of 
the world *". They give the honour of this invention to the 
Egyptians. But thefe opinions are without any evidence, and 
there is nothing to be found in the writings of the ancients to 
countenance them. Herodotus, Plato, Ariftotle, Diodorus, 
Pliny, and Clemens of Alexandria, &c. who have fo fully treat- 
ed of the fciences cultivated by the ancient Egyptians, make no 
mention of medical chymiftry. This was equally unknown to 
the Greeks, and in general to all the nations of antiquity. It 
is, in a word, a fcience abfolutely modern, and was firft invent- 
ed and cultivated by the Arabians. 

*■• See rbift..dc la medicine par Daniel Ic Clerk, part |. I, a. c. >. p. 91, pa. 
f Borrichius, Kirchcr,. Tollius, & plures alii. 

Vol. I. D d CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Mathematics. 

IT is not difficult to determine, in general, which were the 
firft fcienccs to which men applied themfelves ; but it is 
impoffible to delineate, with cenainty, the exa£l order in which 
they appeared. . -Almoft all the fciences have equal pretenfions 
to the greateft antiquity. The importance of the fubjeft, ra- 
ther than any other confideration, determined us to give the 
firft place to medicine ; for, if we confult hiftory, we (hall find 
that thofe fciences comprehended under the name of mathema- 
tics, are at leaft as ancient. Nor need we be furprifed at this. 
The obje£ls of mathematics are no lefs interefting to mankind, 
than thofe which gave birth to medicine. The flighteft atten- 
tion will be fufficient to convince us of this. Society cannot 
well fubfift without the aid of mathematical ftudies. What 
art does not require fome knowledge in mechanics ? Do not 
agriculture and navigation entirely depend' on the obfervation 
of the heavenly bodies f But how could there be either aftrono- 
my or mechanics without arithmetic and geometry? Thofe 
things then which gave birth to mathematics, are almoft of the 
fame date with the commencement of fociety. There is even 
room to think, that thefc fciences were reduced into an artifi- 
cial form earlier than medicine. Their principles are more 
fimple and more obvious. It is true, that as the wants of man- 
kind in the firft ages were not very numerous, the mathemati- 
cal fcienccs would then be very limited and imperfeft. 

Arithmetic, aftronomy, geometry, and mechanics, are fo 
intimately connefted, and ftand fo much in need of that mu- 
tual light which they adminifter to each other, that their origin 
muft have been nearly in the fame period. Yet we may ima- 
gine that arithmetic fpmewhat preceded the other three, as they 
cannot difpcnfc with its afliftance. For this reafon we fliall 
ylacc it firft. 

ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE I. 

jirithmetic. 

npHough It was probably a long time before the theory of a^t 
rithmetic was tolerably underftood, yet the firft operations 
qf that fcience were certainly praftifed in the moft remote anti- 
quity. As foon as mankind fubmitted to government, and fondl- 
ed tjbemfejves into regular and political focieties, thfe diftin£lioa 
of property took place, and arithmetic became neceflary. Fojf 
the inftitution of the rights of property is as ancient as the ori- 
gin of fociety : aijd the moment the divifion of lands and the 
diftinftion of property were introduced, the arts of numbering, . 
weighing, and meafuring, became indifpenfable. Confequent- 
ly arithmetic became neceflary in itfelf, as well in relation to 
aftronomy, geometry, and mechanics, which cannot exift with- 
out the fciei^ce of calculation. The practical part of arithme- 
tic therefore was uncjoubtedly very ancient. 

The motives which muft have concurred to the improve- 
ment of arithmetic, are fo many and fo obvious, that it will be > 
needlefs to infift upon them. The firft difcoveries in the fcience 
of numbers were no doubt made by the nations who ftood moft 
in need of that fcience. The nations who firft formed conCl- 
derable ftatcs, thofe who applied to commerce and navigation, 
had the firft and moft frequent occafions for the ufe of calcu- 
lation. In thefe nations, the perfons employed in the manage- 
ment of the public revenues, found themfelves involved in 
long details, and would naturally endeavour to find out me- 
thods of abridging and improving the operations in which they 
were every day engaged. It is amongft the firft civilized and 
commercial nations* therefore, we muft look for the origin of 
the fcience of calculation. 

Hiftory agrees perfedUy well with what we have now ad- 
vanced. . It informs us, that arithmetic was invented by the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians ^ ; that is to fay, that thefe two 

c Plat. ID Phoodr. p. 1x40. A.; Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1x3115. B.; Dlog. Laert. \n 
prooem. fcgm. ix. p. 8.; Jambl. dc ▼ita Pythag. c. ^9. p. xjj.; Porphyr. ibid, 
p. 8, & 9. ; Julian, apud Cyrill. 1. 5« 

D d :} nati^s^ 
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nations made the firft improvements in the prafticc of the af- 
femblage and calcubtion of numbers. 

The Egyptians muil have been in all ages great arithmeti- 
cians. They had conftant occafion for the fcience of numbers 
in the regulation of the government and revenues of their (late. 
BeCdes this, they applied themfelves to the ftudy of aftronomy 
and geometry, as early, and perhaps with more aifiduity than 
any other ancient nation. Thefe motives are abundantly fuffi" 
cient to account fbr the rapid progrefs this people made in the 
practice of calculation. It was in Egypt Pythagoras learned 
thofe theories he publiihed concerning the nature and properties 
of numbers. 

It is not furprifing, that the Phoenicians fo foon diflinguiih* 
ed themfelves by their fldll in calculation. For as that people 
applied to commerce in the remoteft ages, they were neceflarily 
very converfant in arithmetical computations, and obliged to 
ftudy th^ fcience, perhaps, more than any other. It is natural 
to fuppofe, therefore, that they would be the /firft who made 
confiderable difcoveries in this art, and fell upoii more perfe£^ 
and eafy methods in the pra&ice of it. Ancient hiftory con* 
firms this, and afcribes to the Phoenicians the invention of the 
art of cafting accounts «, of keeping regifters, and of every 
thing that relates to the counting-houfc. I (hall fpeak of thefe 
things more particularly in the article of commerce 

We may reckon the Babylonians too amongft the firft na- 
tions who cultivated the fcience of numbers. It is true, hifto- 
ry fays nothing of this ; but we have the fame reafons to be* 
licve this of them as of the Egyptians. The Babylonian mo-^ 
narchy was more ancient, and at leaft as powerful in the pri- 
mitive times as that of the Egyptians. The ftudy of aftronomy 
was common to both nations j and they are acknowledged by 
all antiquity, to have been the two firft nations who applied to 
that ftudy. We may fafely rank the Babylonians, therefore, 
amongft the firft who made improvements in the theory and 
prafbice of calculation. 

If it were neceffary to confirm what we have faid concern- 
ing the nations who made the firft improvements in arithmetic 

w StRbQ, 1.17. p. <i3tf. ?U 
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by the example of all other nations, hiftory wt)uld fumifii tu 
with materials. The Chinefe had confiderable knowledge im 
the art of computation in the remoteft times*. 

It appears alfo, that the people of Peru ' and Mexico S who 
formed the only two great monarchies in America, had made 
no fmall progrefs in the fcience of calculation* Thefe two na* 
tions had long enjoyed a regular form of policy and govern- 
ment, which was the true reafon they had made fuch great ad* 
vances in the arts and fciences. 

A greater number of examples would be fuperfluous. There 
never was any civilized and regularly governed ilation, which 
had not fome tin£ture of arithmetic, though we fee that the 
greateft improvemejits in this fcience have been made in great 
empires, or by nations who enjoyed an extenfive commerce. 
On the other hand, fmall ftates, who negledied commeitCf 
made but little progrefs in the art of calculation. They hard- 
ly had any occaGon for it, and fo could not n:iake any great 
improvements in it. Thefe obfervations are confirmed by hi^ 
ftory. 

Plato makes a fophift fay of the Lacedsemonians, that they 
fcarccly knew how to number •. The meaning of this is, that 
this nation, who, according to Plato, were very ignorant both 
in geometry and aftronomy, had made no progrefs in arithme- 
tic. If we refleft on the conftitution of the Lacedaemonian go- 
vernment, we will not be furprifed at this. 

Strabo relates, that the people of Albania * could never 
count above loo^j that they had neither weights nor mea-» 
fures*^. At the fame time he gives us the reafon of thb, viz.^ 
that they had no commerce ^. 

The (late of feveral nations, lately difcovered, is a convin- 
cing proof of what we have now advanced. The arithmetic 



3f Hift. de la Chine, par Ic P. Martini, 1. i. p. 38. 
y Hift. des Incas, t. *. p. 53. 

• Acoda, hid. nat. des Ind. Occid. 1. 6. c. i, 4, 7. 

• Plato in Hipp. Maj. p. 1148. A. 

• The greateft part of this country is at prefent comprehended under the 
lume of Dagheftan. 

fc gtrabo, I IX. p. 7^7. ^ Xbii. d Ibid. 
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of the grcatcft part of the nations of America, is neither very 
complicated nor extenfive ^. They know no better method to 
reprcfcnt a great number or quantity,' than by {hewing a heap 
of fend, or a handful of their own hair f. Some of them labour 
under a poverty of expreffion which is almoft incredible. A 
modern traveller tells us of a certain people in South America, 
who had no particular word for any number above three «. He 
addsi that this was not the only Indian nation which was ii;i 
that condition. 

If it is eafy to point out the countries where arithmetic had 
its birth and firft improvements, it is extremely difficult to d&r 
lineate the progrefe of its feveral operations. Here hiflory af- 
fords us no affift^nce. We can only propofe fome probable con- 
jeflkures concerning the manner in which mankind originally 
applied their knowledge of numbers to the various occaiions of 
civil life. 

There is no more comparifon between the arithmetic of the 
primitive times, and that of the prefent age, than there is be- 
tween the firft hutff which men built to defend themfelves from 
the injuries pf the air, and the palaces of our prefent monarchs. 
The praftical arts of calculation are now as pcrfedl and expedi- 
tious as can be defired for the benefit of fociety; aod the theory 



« Journ. dcs fcav. ann. 1666. Avril, p. 99.; Voyage dc Wafer, p. 145, & 148. ; 
Hifl. nat. de Tldande, t. x. p. %%%. ; Mocurs des faavages, t. z. p. 351. ; Lcttr. 
cdif. t. z3. p. 314. 

f Lcttr. edif. 1. 1. p. 114.; Journ. du voyage dans la Guyanne, par Ics P. P. 
(jlrillet & Bachamel Jefuites, p. 95. See Dampier, t. 4. p. 245, Z46. 

H Me. de la Condamine rclat. dc la riviere dcs Amazoncs, p. 67. 

M. Condamine fays, the Tameos could couHt only to three. This cxpreflion 
fcems to need fome explanation. There may perhaps be nations who have 00 
particular word for a grcatci^ number than three, though this is not very proba- 
ble; but that there are any who cannot count at leaf^ ten, and collect as many 
^nits as they have fingers, is quite incredible. Ifhe Tameos perhaps have no 
particular word to exprefs the number five, but they have certainly fome expref- 
fion equivalent to this three and two. Accordingly this author informs us, that the 
BraHlian tongue is as defective as that of the Tameos in arithmetic ; but that the 
people of Brafil borrow the Portuguefe language to exprefs numbers above three; 
from which it is very evident they wanted not the ideas of greater numbers. I 
am of opinion, that we ought to form the fame judgment of the Yameos. It is 
the more probable that they had ideas of greater numbers than three, that the 
'^ord they ufed to exprefs that number would naturally fugged the idea of nine 
by the fyllables which compofcd it. Poetarrarorincouroa^ is the word thq 2fay»4M 
ofed to exprefs three. 

of 
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of this fcicnce feems to be carried to as great a height as the 
human facuhies are capable of attaining. 

Modern arithmetic, therefore, can give us no juft idea of the 
ancient, till, by an exaft analyfis, we have reduced it to its 
firft principles. This is the only method of difcovering thofe 
operations^ which on account of their fimplicity would prefeni: 
themfelves firft to the human mind. 

This ^analyfis is not near fo difficult as it may appear at firft 
fight. If we examine the principles of this fcience with atten* 
tion, we fhall find, that its moft fublime fpeculations and inge- 
nious praftices depend on two very fimple operations, viz. adr 
dition and fubtra£^ion. In efFe£t, multiplication is nothing but 
the addition of equal numbers ; and the compofition of powers 
may be reduced to the multiplication of a number by itfelf, ei- 
ther more or lets repeated. Divifion and the extraftion of the 
roots bear the fame relation to fubtra£lion. It is unnecefiary to 
explain this any further at prefent. It is in addition and fub- 
tradlion we muft look for the origin of arithmetic, or the art of 
working upon numbers. 

Addition and fubtraftion prefuppofe nimieration, which fome 
have very improperly confidered as a diftinft operation. For 
numeration, properly fpeaking, is nothing but the common 
fource which furnifhes arithmetic with the materials of all its 
operations. To number, is nothing elfe but to form ideas of 
different afTemblagcs of units, and to afBgn a name to each of 
thefe afTemblages. This is the firft ftep of the human mind in 
the fcience of numbers. 

Every particular objeft fuggefls the idea of unity to the 
mind, and every aiTemblage of objefts or units fuggefts the idea 
of numbers, or of a greater or lefTer quantity of units. How- 
ever ignorant the greateft part of mankind became after the con- 
fufion of tongues, and the difperfion of families, they could ne- 
ver become fo ftupid as not to diftinguifh the objeds which fur- 
rounded them. The diftindt ideas of fimple numbers could ne- 
ver be loft ; the moft barbarous people would ftill be fenfible of 
the numerical relations and proportions of their hands, their 
feet, their fingers, &c. The fundamental notions of arithme- 
tic, therefore, muft have been familiar in the rudeft ages. 

It 
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It appears to me equally certain, that the moft ignorant and 
iavage nations have always had ibme words to exprefs thefe fun- 
damental notions. Thus, in all ages and in all places, man- 
kind have had fome knowledge of arithmetic proportioned ta 
their occafions and way of life. 

Arithmetic probably began with pra£iical numeration. I call 
the art of determining the number of feveral obje£b, pra&ical 
numeration, of counting, for example, how many heads are in 
a flock, or how many trees are in a field. See. Provided fuch a 
coUefUon of units is confiderable, we cannot determine with 
exafbieis the fum total by a glance of the eye. Our fenfea 
on thefe occafions fuggeft only a confufed idea of multitude 
and quantity. To render this idea clear, and to fix it to one 
number rather than another, after examining the oI]je£h one 
after another, it would be neccfiary to make ufe of reafon, and 
to have recourie to memory. Both thefe faculties are to im- 
perfe£k in the bulk of mankind, that it would be neceflary to 
aflift them by the ufe of fenfible external figns. ^ The necelEty 
of providing fuch figns would foon be perceived. The inftt* 
tution of thefe figns, indeed, is an arbitrary thing; but ftiU 
it muft be owned, that there are fome more natural and more 
commodious than others. Confequently, men would be deter- 
mined in the choice of them, at leaft by confiderations of con- 
vcniency. 

Nature has provided us with a kind of arithmetical inflru- 
ment, more generally ufed than is commonly imagined ; I 
mean our fingers *• Every thing inclines us to think, that 
thefe were the firft inftruments ufed by men to affift them in 
the praftice of numeration. We may obferve in Homer % 
that Proteus counts his fea-calves by fives and fives, that is, 
by his fingers. Several nations in America have at this day 



• Wc may fee, in M, Croufaz*s arithmetic demonflrated, a very ingeniotis mc- 
tfiod of. multiplying by one. another the numbers not above nine by the help of 
the fingers, which formerly fupplied the place of Pythagoras's tables. 

h Odyff I. 4. V. 4f 1. 

Komer ules the word wfftTee^Hf, which fignifies to aflemble by five and five. 
Plutarch and levcral lexicographers tell »s, that iu the infancy of the Greek lan« 
gujgc they had no other word for calculating. It then figoified what is now ex* 
prcflc-d by the term ct^iifcur* 

no 
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ho other inilruments of calculation ^ . It Was probably the 
fame in the primitive ages. It is another ftrong prefumption 
of the truth of what Lnow advance, that all civilized nations 
count by tens, tens of tens, or hundreds^ tens of bundredsj or 
tiou/ands, and fo on, flill from ten to ten. We can difco« 
ver no reafon why the number ten (hould be chofen^ rather 
than any other, for the term of numeration, except this primi* 
tive pradice of counting by the fingers, which are ten in num- 
ber*. 

It appears then highly probable, that the firft men counted 
by their fingers whatever did not exceed their number. Above 
ten they would count the number of times they were obliged to 
recommence their decimal numeration, to exhauft the fubje^^ 
of their calculation, befides what remained when the total did 
not make an exa£t number of tens. But, as their fingers could 
only ferve them to afcertain that remainder of units, they want- 
ed fomething to determine the number of tens. When this 
number was too great for the memory to retain with eafe^ they 
were obliged to look for new helps. Nature prefented them 
with feveral things equally proper to aflTift them in this opera* 
tion, as grains of fand, corn, pebbles, ftones of fruit, &c. Se- 
veral favage nations ^ in both continents pra<3:ife thefe methods 
at this day, and we find the vefliges of thefe original practices 
among the moil ancient nations '• 

What 



I Voyage de Daftipicr, t. 4. p. 140. 

* It dfi cafr to prove this. For if cnamcration, For example, Vecommenced 
fVora five to five, and not from ten to ten, multiplication would become much 
caiier. All the difficulty of this operation confids io remembering the product of 
the numbers under the term of numeration. Now, every body knows thai four 
times four Is fixteen, which is the mod difficult cafe in the pentenary arithmetic 
t am now fpeaking of; but many peopk would be puzzled to tell, that fevea 
times nine is fixty-threc. I might make feveral other fuppofitions equally favour- 
able to what I have advanced. The binary arithmetic of Mn Leibnitz, in my 
l0pinion, fully clears up this point. 

Ari(K>tle, prob. feO* 15. t. ». p. 75^. informs us, that, in bis time, there 
was a nation in Thrace, who knew no other arithmetic but the quaternary. 
The reafoii he gives for this, confirms what I have faid. *• That people," iays 
he, ** have no better memories than young children." It would have been im- 
poflible for fuch a people to have got by heart the multiplication-table of Pytha- 
goras. 

k Voyage de Dampier, t. 4. p. ii/S.t Moeurs dc$ fauvagei, t. i. p. 517. 

1 See herod. 1. a. n. 3<J« 
^ Vol. I. Ec It 
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What I have been faying concerning the origin of pra£tical 
numeration, may, I think, enable us to conceive how it was 
improved and brought to perfeftion. It is eafy to imagine, how 
by the help of their fingers and a few little ftones, men might 
perform conGderable calculations. We need only follow the 
hint» which I have given, and enlarge the plan which I have 
marked out. If it is demanded, for example, how thefe primi- 
tive arithmeticians managed when they were to count a great 
number of objects, which obliged them feveral times to recom- 
mence the decimal numeration ; I anfwer, that it feems proba- 
ble, they marked tens of units by one fymbol, and ten times 
ten, or each hundred, by another. Perhaps they exprefled tens 
by white ftones, and hundreds by ftones of another colour. Af- 
ter this difcovery it would not be difficult to contrive fymbols for 
expreffing tens of hundreds, or thouf«inds, &c. &c. 

Perhaps the firft arithmeticians might make ufe of fymbols 
of the fame colour, to exprefs tensi hundreds, &c. only obfer- 
ving to place them fo with regard to one another, as to deter- 
mine their relative value, as we do with our cyphers which 
have different values, according to the rank they hold and 
the place they occupy. By fuch means mankind might carry 
the pra£lice of numeration further than their neceffities and 
way of life required. 

The invention of thefe methods of numeration I have been 
fpeaking of, would naturally lead men to the knowledge of 
addition. As foon as they knew how to number with facility 
a colleftion of objefts, let it be ever fo great, it would re- 
quire no great effort to number feveral of thefe together, that 
is to fay, to add them. They had nothing to do but to place 
the fymbols of their feveral numbers under one another, fo as 
to have their units, their tens, and their hundreds, &c. under 
their eye at once, and then to reduce all thefe feveral fymbols in- 
to one. They would not be long in difcovering the art of per- 
forming this redu£lion. They had only to fum up feparately 



It is probable that pebbles were originally tnoft. ufed in arithmetical opera<- 
tions. The word cahulaUony which wc derive from the Romans, probably 
refers to the iifc of little ftones in fuch operations. It is the fame in Greek. 
.The word 'J'jj^/^fi', with comes from 4''»'P^?> * yntic ftonc or flint, fignifics^ 
among otlicr ihiugs, to cakttlatf^ 

firft 
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firft their units, then their tens, and then their hundreds, &:c. 
and to form the fymbol of each of thefe fums, as they difcover- 
ed them ; to do that, in a word, by parts which the weaknefs 
of our faculties will not permit us to do at once. 

If it was not difBcuIt, as we have feen, to proceed from the 
practice of numeration to addition, it was Hill more eafy to 
find out the art of multiplying one number by another. Thiere 
is reafon to think, that multiplication was at firft performed 
by means of addition. The fteps of the human mind are na- 
turally flow. It requires no little time and labour to pafs the 
medium which divides one part of fcience from another, how- 
ever analogous they may feem to be. At firft, therefore, it is 
probable multiplication and addition made but one operation. 
Had they, for example, to multiply 1 2 by 4, they formed the 
fymbol of 12 four times, and then reduced thefe four fymbok 
into one by the rules we have juft laid down. 

But this method of multiplication by addition muft have 
been very tedious and perplexing, when either of the num- 
bers to be multiplied was confiderable. If they were only to 
multiply 15 by 13, they had to make the fymbol of 15 thirteen 
times, and then to fum up thefe 13 fymbols. Tliofe who 
were moft praftifed in calculation, would foon difcover that 
they might abridge this operation, by forming the fymbol of 
15 three times, and once that of 150, which is the produft 
of 15 by 10, and then fum up thefe four fymbols. Such was 
probably the firft ftep of the human mind towards multipli* 
cation, properly fo called, or the art of adding equal numbers 
with greater facility and expedition. This operation, how- 
everi could never be performed with eafe, till thofe who prac- 
tifed calculation had by heart the produft of all the numbers 
under ten. 

The account I have here given of the origin of numeration, 
addition, and multiplication, is fo particular, that I hope I 
may be ^xcufed from mentioning my" conjectures concerning 
the manner in which thefe operations gave birth to fubtraftion 
and divifion. I will not deprive the reader of the pleafure of 
exercifing his own imagination, in finding out the methods 
which men at firft ufcd in decompounding numbers^ after the)" 

E c 2 had 
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had found out the art of uniting and coUefting them by ad-» 
dition and multiplication. Divifion is undoubtedly the moft 
di£Bcu]t of all the fimple operations in arithmetic; it would 
therefore be the laft d^fcovered, and not till after fociety had 
attained a folid form. 

I fliall conclude with obferving, that probably the language 
of arithmetic in the firft ages was not very copious. I do 
t^ot imagine, that originally men had particular words for 
cxprefling any number above ten. Suppofe, for example, they 
had a mind to exprefs 127, they faid, ten times ten, two tens 
and fevcn; or rather feven two tens, and ten times ten; for it 
appears, that the ancient ms^ni^er of exprefling numbers was di-t 
redily contrary to the prefent. They always began with expref-* 
fing their qnits, next their tens, then their hundreds, &c. This 
practice appears plainly in the Hebrew text of the fcriptures, in 
Herodotus ^j and even in fome later authors. In thefe we per- 
ceive the primitive manner of exprefling numbers, by begin-» 
ning with the mod (imple quantities ; a manner very anaiagous^ 
to the primitive way of numbering, and perhaps the moft agree-^ 
able to the common procedure of the tuman mind, from the 
more Gmple to the more compound. 

I do not know but we might even go a little further, and 
doubt whether originally they had proper names for all the 
numbers which are not above ten. The way in which fome 
nations at prefent exprefs thofc numbers which contain more 
than five units, feems to countenance this doubt. The great- 
eft part of the American nations count by fives, and have no 
proper name for any number aboye two. If thefe people have 
occafion to exprefs the numbers, three, four, or five, they lay, 
two and one, two and two, two, two, and one "• 

The metaphyseal conne£lion of the feveral operations of 
arithmetic, has eftablifhed amo^g them a kind of continuity, 
which has forced me to reprefent them as arifmg fuccefSvely 
one from another. I could not make any certain interval be- 
tween the pradiice of one of thefe operation^, and the inveur 



» Sec Herod. 1. 7. n. 184, Src 

V^ttr, €dif. t. »^3.p. 3iB. Voyage de J. de Lery, p. 307. 
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tion of that which immediately follows. But all this is only a 
(yftematic order and conncftion. I am far from thinking, that 
the ere£iion of fuch an edifice as we have been defcribing, did 
pot fufFer any interruption. I have only faid what I thought 
moft probable, and confultcd the light of reafon, for want of 
ihat of hiftory, which entirely fails us on this occafion. 

We cannot, however, doubt» but fomc of the operations we 
have been fpeaking of, were known in the ages now under 
confideration. The balance and weight* were ufed in the 
moft remote antiquity. The fcriptures tell us, that Abra- 
ham bought the field where Sarah was buried, for 400 fhekelt 
of filver, which he weighed before the whole people ®. They 
ufed then, it is evident, pieces of metal, whofe value in com- 
merce was determined by their weight. This is a clear proof, 
that they had already made confiderable progrofs in arithmetic. 
For, without this fcience, the invention of weights and ba- 
lances could have been of no fcrvice. The ufc of thcfe mea- 
fures requires more complicated operations in numbers than 
fimple addition. 

After having fpoke of the origin and firft improvents in arith- 
inetic, I imagine it will not be improper to inquire what were 
' the chara£lers anciently ufed for recording the refult of their 
jirithmetlcal operations. 

The invention of numerical characters muft have been very 
ancient. For though flints, pebbles, and grains of com, &c« 
might be fufficient for making arithmetical calculations, they 
were by no means proper for preferving the refult of them. 
The leaft accident would be enough to difcompofe fuch move- 
able figns, and deftroy in one moment the fruit of a long and 
laborious application. It was however neceflary on many oc- 
cafions to preferve the refult of arithmetical operations, and 
confequently it was neceflary very early to invent figns or cha- 
rafters for that purpofe. Alphabetical writing was not of tho 
firfl: antiquity p ; they muft, therefore, have fupplied the want 
pf it by fome other means. This is what we ar<? iipMr to cxa- 
piine : Jet us begin with the Egyptians. 



f Gen. c. 13. T. 1^. f $«c fa^rf, b. 2. e. f. 
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The writings of ancient authors give us but little light into 
the Egyptian manner of performing arithmetical operations. 
Herodotus alone has taken notice of this matter. This author 
fays, that the Egyptians, as well as the Greeks, made ufe of 
little ftones in thefe operations; but with this difference, that 
the Greeks ranged their counters, if we may fo call them, from 
left to right, and the Egyptians theirs from right to left p. This, 
by the by, was a natural confequence of the different arrange- 
ment of their charaftcrs in writing. I have fpoke of that in the 
preceding book ^. 

But this paffage of Herodotus gives us no light into the 
matter we are now upon. For, in the firft place, this author 
fays nothing of the form of arithmetical chara£lers among the 
Egyptians. Befides, the times he fpeaks of were greatly pofle- 
rior to thofe we are now examining. Yet we have rqijfon to 
doubt, that the Egyptians had invented arithmetical charafters 
before they knew the ufe of letters. Let us fee if we can 
fupply the want of hiftorical information by fome conje£lure^ 
founded on the ancient monuments of that nation, which ar« 
ftill remaining. 

The obelifks muft undoubtedly be ranked amongfl the 
moft ancient monun^ents of the Egyptians. We know that 
thefe magnificent pillars are covered with various figures, 
which appear to us extremely odd and whimfical. Thefe 
figures, known by the name of hieroglyphics, were the an- 
cient writings of the Egyptians'. We know further, from 
the teflimony of Diodorus, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the 
kings who raifed thefe obelifks had commanded the weight 
of the gold and filver, the number of arms and horfes, the 
quantity of ivory, perfumes, and grain, which each nation 
fubjedl to the Egyptians was obliged to pay, to be marked upon . 
thefe monuments ^ It is then certain, that fome of the figures 
upon thefe obelilks were defigned to exprefs numbers. The 
queflion is, to determine which were thefe numerical marks, 
and from thence to judge what were the arithmetical chafac- 



f Hcfcxl. 1. X. n. 3tf. ^ Chap. <J. p. i8z, & 183. 

' Sce/tifra^ I. z. C. 6. 

f Diod. I I. p. C7. $ StWb. 1. 17* P' ii7«» A. ; Tacit, ^n. 1. a. n. 60, 
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ters of the Egyptians, before they knew the ufe of letters. I 
fhall propofe the conjefture of one of the moft judicious critics 
of the prefcnt age, on this queftion. 

Towards the top of moft part of the obeliflcs, wc difcover 
nine perpendicular lines, with fome horizontal lines placed 
above them. M. Bianchini imagines that thefe nine lines are 
numerical charafters. This thought was fuggefted to him by 
the refemblance he fancied he remarked between thefe lines^ 
and the difpofition of thofc which ferve for arithmetical co- 
lumns, in that table publifhed by Velfer, and in that which the 
Chinefa afcribe to Lixeus. He was confirmed in this opinion 
by the teftimony of the authors I have now mentioned, and of 
Hermapion and Aramianus Marcellinus, Thefe were the rea- 
fons which made M. Bianchini fuppofe that the Egyptians ufed 
thefe lines to exprefs all kinds of numbers ^ 

From one to nine, fays he, there is no difficulty, but to 
place a ball or point underneath one of the nine perpendicu- 
lars, to reprefent fo many pounds of gold, according to the 
place of that perpendicular, counting from right to left. Sup- 
pofe, for example, that the point was under the fifth line, 
that exprefled five pounds of gold; if it was under the feventh, 
it exprefled feven. The numbers above nine might be repre- 
fented by means of thp horizontal lines placed above the per^ 
pendicular. The horizontal lines probably determined the per- 
pendicular ones to fignify tens, hundreds, thoufands, &c. in- 
ftead of units, according as the number of thefe tranfverfe lines 
were one, two, three, &c *. 

An 



t La iftoriauoir. p. xo5, 5cc. ; Eflai fur Ics hicrogl. dcs Eg>'pticns, p. 6n. 
aote d. 

• M. Bianchini propofcs fomc examples to confirm thefe conjeOures. Let 
OS fiippofc, fays he, that the Egyptians had a mind to reprefent. that a prince 
Dndertook an expedition in the feventh year of his reign. They might draw 
a bee, (the emhlcm of a king according to Ammianus MarccUiniis), wiih 
wings extended, and make it anfwer to the feventh perpendicular line. If 
they were to exprefs that Libya paid yearly 70 pounds of gold, they had only 
Vi draw one tranfverfe line, and put a proper fign above the feventh per- 
pendicular. Then the fign which would have exprefled only 7 units without 
the tranfverfe line, by means of that line would exprefs 7 times ten. By ia- 
creafmij; in this manner the number of thefe trar.fverfe lines, they might ex- 
prefs 7 hundreds, 7 thoufands, &c. To (hew that thefe numbers reprefcnt- 
€d fo many pounds of gold or filvcr, they mi;>ht place under the iiumericil 
fjgn, the hieroglyphic which rcprdcatcd gold or filver. The (ame may be faid 

of 
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An arithmetic of this kind, compofed of perpendicular and 
tranfvcrfc lines, was the origin of the numerical figures both 
of the Greeks and Romans. Units in the primitive operations 
vere rcprefented by lines drawn perpendicular, like the letter 
I in our alphabet^. There is reafon to believci therefore^ 
that the Egyptians ufed thefe nine lines, which wc find on 
their obellfks, rather than any other kind of charaflers^ to ex« 
prefs numbers, efpecially as we know that the ancients ufed 
only thefd two kinds of (ignSj perpendicular and tranfverf« 
lines, in arithmetic *. 

The Egyptians were not only the people who found meana 
to preferve the refult of their arithmetical operations, witbouC 
the knowledge of letters. I have fpoke in the preceding 
book of the quipos of the Peruvians. This was, as we havcf 
heard, a kind of fringe, compofed of threads, or cords of 
different colours, loaded with a certain number of knots^ 
Thefe quipos, by the combinations of their knots and colours^ 
ferved the Peruvians for books, and for regifters of their fub- 
divitions, taxes, and, in a word, of all their arithmetical ope« 
rations '• From the monuments of the MexicanSf which are 



of the numbers of foldiers, of prcfcnts, &c. as alfo of years, months, days, when 
, they were recording aflronomical obfcrvations. 

The inrpe^ion of the obehfks inclines us to think, that thefe figns were 
nnjred from top to bottom ; from whence it will be natural to conclude, that 
tiu' hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians was alfo difpofcd in this manner, an({ 
formed perpendicular columns. This feenis very probable; for the Chineie, 
ihc grcatcil part of tiic people of India, and feveral other nations, have ob- 
ftrved, and ftill obfcrve this order in the difpofition of their letters. They 6a 
uot place their words horizontally, as we do, but beginning at the top, they 
write to the bottom in a ftraight line. This may be confidered as a relic of hie« 
r'.>^lyphic writing, 

I' Biancluni, loco cit, p. ixz. 

• Tins confirms what we faid above, that the origin of cyphers or nnmerical 
characters was confounded with that of hieroglyphic writing. To this day tho 
Arnbi.in cyphers arc real hieroglyphics, and do not reprefcni words but things. 
For \\hich reafon, though. the nations which ufe them fpealc different languages^ 
t. e. exprcfs chemrcives in different founds, yet theie chara^crs excite tlie ideas of 
the I'nnc nuuihers in the minds of all. 

* H\{\. cles Incus, t. z. p. 53. 

It is the fame with the negroes on the coaft of Juida. They know nothin|r of 
flic art of writing, and yet they can calculate the lurgefl fums with great facility, 
by mckMs (if cords and knots which huvs th«ir own ^unification. Hilt. gea. cUt 
V(>y:jji^s, t. 4- P- i83i 373, & 394- 
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ftill remaining, it appearS} that hieroglyphics were ufcd by that 
people, both for letters and numerical charaAers ^. 

Finally, I do not imagine that the wifeft and mod ciyilized 
natidns had carried their difcoveries in arithmetic beyond the 
four operations of addition, multiplication, fubtra£lion, and 
divifion, in the ages now under confideration. Men are only 
induftrious in proportion to their wants. ^ The focictics which 
were formed in the ages immediately after the confuflon of 
tongues and difperiion of families, did not probably dcrivp 
all the advantage from the arithmetical fymbols they had in- 
vented, they might have done. The calculations they had, 
then occafion to make, could not be very extcnfivc. The 
four firft rules of arithmetic would be fufficient to anfwer all 
their purpofes* We may even affirm of thcfe firft arithmeti- 
cians, that it was rather the ufe than the fcicnce of numbers, 
that they were acquainted with. The invention of thcfc four 
rules was a great deal for 700 years. We could mention fcvc- 
ral fciences,* which, every thing confidered, have not made 
fuch rapid progrefst 
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Jfironomy. 

TTTE muft never hope to be able to determine with certainty 
the precife time when men began to ftudy the courfe of 
the ftars. The origin of aftronomy, if by this expreflion we un- 
derftand the firft obfervations which were made on the motion^} 
of the heavenly bodies, is loft in the aby is of antiquity. ,We fee 
from the iocred books, that, in the very firft ages, men muft have 
had fbme method of mcafuring time. The calculation which 
Mcrfes gives us of the length of the firft patriarchs lives, and 
the manner in which he defcribes the circtmiftanccs of the 
deluge^ lajc OS no room to doubt of this. The memory of 

f Acofti, haSL mL ia ladts OcddtU. 1. C. c. 7* 

VoL.L Ff '. .: tj)ffc 
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tbefe things was undoubtedly prcferved by tfcc pofterity of SKetfi^ 
othcrwifc Mofcs could not have informed us of the fa£b | havie 
mentioned. 

Thefe remains of aftronpmical knowledge, fcowcvcrj which 
might efcape the deluge, could not be of mufch fervicc to the 
bulk of the defcendents of Noah. I have already rcprefc^tcd 
jhe effeflts which 'the confufion of tongues arid difpcrfion of 
families produced in the feveral region$ of the earth *. H the 
arts periflied in thefe tranfmigrations, we have ftill greatef 
feafon to believe that the fciences would be entirely Joft. The 
deluge fecms to have fwept away every ntpnument of the arts 
3nd fciepces from all mankind, e?:ccpt Noah, and a few of hi^ 
defcendents, who continued in the place where that patriarch 
jbiad fettled after Ije had left the ark*. 

Neceflity foorj obliged the new inhabitants of the earth to 
ftudy the courfe pf the ftar?. 'Pbe operations of agriculture 
are regulated by the obfervation of the fea&ns. Navigatioti 
depends on the motions and revolutions of the hfcaVenly bo- 
dies. Nothing but the divifion of time irito yeirs, months, 
&c. could introduce order into the affairs pf civil fpciety, and 
diflinguiih the feafons deftined to religious folemnities ^. Men 
yrould foon apply therefore to the ftudy of a fcience of fuch ge- 
neral utility. Yet as there is np fcience which depends fo much 
on the length of time as aftro^pmy, it mull have been very long 
before it arrived at any great perfefbiop. 

The natiqns who were firft fettled under a regular form of 
^overnmept, would make the firft imprpyements in this fci- 
ence. The advantages of a fettled ftate and happy Gtiiation, 
would enable them tq make the iparlieft and the greateft pro- 
grefs in this kind of knowledge. In Egypt and feveral pairts 
of Afia, the air is perfcGly pu^e and ferene almoft through 
the whole year^ this gave their inhabitants a favourable op- 
portunity pf contemplating the heavens, and obferving the va- 
rious motions of the ftars, ^nd of repeating the fame obferva- 
tions as often as it was neceffary. If mens talent? are unfold- 
ed in proportion to the opportunities they have pf excrcifing 



7' Supra, I. I. p. 3 

« Ibid. ;. Araicmic des fcIenccs, t. B. p. i^ 5; ;. - 

».,..»./■.... . 
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ijienj^ how many aftronomers y.ould appear in Egypt, Chaldea, 
a^id i^bia ^, countries fo happily fituated for the ftudy of 
ih^^b fcience? Accdrdingly the ^aj^ylonians and Egyptian^ 
Wqre piore (anopus than atiy other aiif ienx nations^ for their 
ikill aad coniiaiicy iii bhianng ibc motion^ of the heavenly 
J?pdics^i 

Every thing contributed to the improVemetit of aftronomy 
among tjie Babylonian^. Th^ gr^^t antiquity of their go- 
.vernment^, the beauty of their dimate^ the (ituation of Baby- 
^n,^ in the mid$ of an i^mpnfe plain j open on all iides, af- 
fording an unbpuiidcd profpe^^ the nioft proper for ailronomi- 
£dl obfervations f ; 

. The way of life tqd of the firft inhabitarits of Chaldca fa* 
,voured the progrel^ of aftronomy. Tending their flocks wa^ 
pne of their chief employments. Agriculture tdo was pradHfed 
fby them in very early times ^ ; {o that p<iffing the greateft pai^ 
oi their days ^lid nights in the open fidds, they had die vari- 
.Qus motions of the heavenly l?odies conftantly in view. 

We ihjvy add further, that never any nation had fo great 
odcaGdil for the knowledge of aftronomy, as the people of 
Chaldea. Thefe countries conGft, for the moft part, of immenfe 
.plains, where loofe fands, driven about by the winds, leave 
no traces of any road- The ftafs, therefore, are their on- 
ly guides in their journeys, efpecially as the exceffive heat . 
of the dimate does not permit them to travel in the day- 
time**. 



c Acad, des fcien. arm. 1742, d. p. 31. 

^ Plato io Epinomi. p. loii^; Arift. de coelo, 1. z. c. Ji. t. i. p. 464. ; Plin. 
1. 7. fe^. 57* P* 41^-; Clem. Alex, ih-om. 1. i. p. 361. ^ Achill. Tat. ad Arati 
pbani. ittit. ; Jamblic. de vita Pythag. c. xp. p. I3(. 

« Gen. c. xo. V. 10. 

f Princip'io AffjrVt^ propter planitUm ma^ftttuiinemque regionum qvas incoUhant, 
cum caelum ex omnl parte patens 6* apertum tniuerentur, trajeBiones motufque ftella- 
ram obfervarunt, Cicero de divinat. 1. z n. 1. 1. 3. p. ^. 

We may obferve, that the plaio called in fcripture Shinar, where Babylon 
was built, is the fame which the Arabians call Sin- Jar. Almamon, the feveoth 
Caliph of the Abaflides, cauied agronomical obfervsitions to be made fn this pl..ce, 
whiclHcrved all the aftronomcrs of Europe for feveral ages. Gelaledin Melik- 
Schah, the third foltan of the Seljukides, cauied the fame to be done iu the fame 
place neair 300 years after. Acad, des inTcript. t. i. M. p. 5. 

i Suprdf 1. a. chap. i. p. 86, & 87. 

k Voyafe des Jnd. Orient, par Carre, c. i. p. %$o. 
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' ITic Chaldeans too have been efteemed by all antiquity the 
inventors of judicial aftrology. This vain and ridiculous ftudy 
would oblige them to find out methods of determining the mo^ 
tions and afpeAs of the ftars. Without the knowledge of thefe 
things they could not draw their horofcopes. So that aftrono* 
my owes its greateft improvements to this frivolous art of read- 
ing the fates of men in the face of heaven *. 

After thefe rcflc£lions, it will not appear furpriGng, that the 
Chaldeans were ranked among the firft obfervers of the hea* 
venly bodies. Belus, one of the firft kings of Babylon, if 
even conQdered as one of the inventors of aflronomy i. But 
there are no monuments of thefe ancient difcoveries now re* 
maining. They tell us, it is true, of a courfe of aflronomi- 
cal obfervations fent to Ariilotle from Babylon, by CaUifthe- 
nes who attended Alexander in his expedition. This compre- 
hended, as they pretend, a fpace of 1907 years, from tb^ 
commencement of the Babylonian monarchy to the expedition 
of Alexander into Aiia ^, According to this calculation^ the 
Chaldeans made their firft aftronomical obfervations in the year 
115 after the flood. 

But this flory deferves no credit. It was firft puWifhed by 
a very modern writer, Simplicius, a Peripatetic philofopheFy 
who flourifhed only in the fixth century of the ChrifUan aera. 
This commentator does not even pretend to have found thit 
itory in any of Ariftotle*s writings ; he took- it from Porphyry, 
a Platonic philofopher, not much more ancient than himfelf f; 
Thefe authorities are too modern to merit any regard. Hip- 
parchus and Ptolomy, who lived long before Porphyry and 
Simplicius, knew nothing of thefe pretended obfervations, 
though they had made a very diligent fearch after the .writings 
of the mofl ancient aflronomers. They could meet with na 



• KcpIcr very jnftly obfcrvcs, that aflrology is the foolifli diughter of a wife 
mother, and that, for loo years paft, this wife mother could not havclired with«- 
out the help of her foolifh daughter. Praefat. ad. tabal. Rudolphin. p. 4* 

i Plin. \, 6, fea. 30. p. 331.; Solin. c. 56. iniL\ Achili. Tat. ad Arat. phani. 
mt.\ Mart. Capella, 1. 6. de Babyl. p. 2x5. 

k Porphyr. a^tr^ Simplic. f» 1. z. ; Ariftot. de coelo, fol. \%i,reBo» lin. 18. 

f Porphyr. lived in the third centiir>% and was « modern in compariibu of the 
time* we arc treatitkg oL - ,■ 

obfcrvationa 
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obfervarions made at Babylon before the reign of NabonaffcrV 
We may take it for granted, therefore, that we have ,no au- 
thentic information of the ftate of aftronomy at Babylon be- 
fore the reign of that prince, who mounted the throne in the 
year 747 before J. C. : every thing preceding this is only- 
Vague tradition, about which we can form no certain judg- 
ment "*• 

What I have faid concerning the motives which occafioii- 
ed the firft improvements in aftronomy among the Babylon!- 
ans, may very well be applied to thfe Egyptians. They were 
equally infatuated with judicial aftrology", had the fame ad- 
vantages in the antiquity of their monarchy, their early appli* 
cation to agriculture ^, and the beauty of their climate* In 
this refpeA the Egyptians were even more happily fituated 
than the Chaldeans. Being placed pretty near the equator^ 
they could difcover the greateft part of the ftars, and the re- 
volutions of the heavenly bodies would not appear fo oblique 
to them, as to the Chaldean aftronomers. We may add to 
all thefe confiderations, that high relifh and conilant appli- 
cation to all the fciences with which the Egyptians were en- 
dowed. 

We have fomewhat better information of the ancient aftro- 
liomical difcoveries of the Egyptians than of the Chaldeans. 
It is acknowledged by all antiquity, that they were the firft 
who gave a certain form to their year p. They divided it, fays 
Herodotus S into twelve months, by the knowledge they had 
of the ftars. Thefe months, at firft, had no particular names, 
but the firft month, the fecond month, the third month, &c % 



> See Marfh^m. p. 474* 

*» See Ics nacm. dc Trcv. Jinv. ilo$, aft. 8. 

" Herod. L &. n. 8%. } Cicero de divinat. i. i. n. 1. 1. t-V* 4 % ^^^^' ^* %• P* 
#49. A. 

« Supra^ I. i. Aap. t. p*. Stf, & 8r. 

P Clem. Alex. (Irom. 1. x. p. 361. ; Jof. aatic;^ 1. x. c. }. { Macrob. Sttum. L 
2. c. iz. p. X4X.; Lucian de adrolog. p. i^i, 

^ L. X, n. 4. 

I" See Ics mem.de Pacad. des infcript. t. #4. M. p. 334. 

We may be convioeed of this, by the manner in which Mofes, who was well 
verfed ia adronomy, rftlates the circuiAQanccsl of the deluge. He gives the 
months no other names, but the Tecocd, TeveDtb, tcath, and fird mon£s. Gen. 
c. 7. & 8* 
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Jit is impoOIble to determine the forof and duration of the 
joriginai Egyptian year of twelve months, whether it was at 
£rft only a lunar year, confiCing of three hundred and fifty- 
four days, or whether it coniifitqd of 360, from the time of its 
fkxOi inilitution. We icnow X)nly, that the year of 360 days 
was of great a^itiquity in Egypt, and had been ^jfed before thp 
age of Mofes. This is evident, becaufe it is by thi& year that 
Jegiflacor reckons the years of ihe world, and particularly of the 
jieluge^ 

The fa£ls which are recorded in hiftory on ,thi9 futjef):, ar£ 
jb few, and fo general, that they cannot enable us to form sl 
judgment of the ftate of aftrouomy in thefe remote ages wc 
^it now ez^miniug. We are not informed of the xnetliQds 
originally ufed fcr difcovering and meafuring the courfe of 
the ftafs, nor of the fucceOive improvements made in this 
icience. Let us, however, endeavour, by colkding all ,t^e 
little light we have, to form fome probable conje&ures abqut 
the beginnings of this fcience, at all times fo neceflary and use- 
ful to fociety. 

We have reafon to believe, that the inilitution of that fhort 
period of feven days, called a lueekj was the firft ftep taken by 
mankind in dividing and meafuring their time. We find, 
froni time immemorial, the ufe of xhis period among all na- 
tions, without any variation in the form of it. The Ifraelites> 
AlTyrians, Egyptians, Indians^ Arabians, and^ in a word, all 
the nations of the eaft, have in all ages made ufe of a week, 
confiding of feven days ^ We find the fame cuftom among 
the ancient Romans, Gauls, Britons, Germans^ the nations of 
the north, and of America ". Many vain conjeftures have 
been formed concerning the reafons and motives which deter- 
mined all mankind to agree in this primitive divifion of their 
time. Nothing but tradition concerning the fpace of time em- 
ployed in the creation of the world, could give rife to this uni- 
Terfal immemorial practice. 

f Szt below, p. 237. 

c See Scaligcr dc cmcodat. temporum. \ SeUen dejure nat. ^ gent. L 3. c. ti^ 
Jpc. ; Mem. de Tacad. des iofcript, t. 4. p. 6%, 
^ ^ti^ le fpe^taclc de U nature, t. 8. p. 53. 

But 
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But thi6 infeafurfc of timfc ^is too (hort, and of little ufe 
for regulating; the hlx)urs of the hufbandman. There was z 
neceflity for finding out fome other, more proportioned to the 
bufinefi ind occafiohs of fociety. It could not be long before 
men obfertcdi that the moori paffed through all the various 
(Changes of her phafes in about four weeks, and that, at the 
end of that time, (he began agairi to pafs through the fame 
phanges. It was eafy then^ by adding the number of da|$ 
which the moon took up in each of her four changes, to find 
cut the fpace of her entire revolution from weft to caft. Such 
i^as ptobably the origin of months. 

We find, that, in the firft ages, the year. In almoft all na- 
tions, confifted only of one lunar month ^. This is 2 demon* 
Uration, that, in thefe ages, men knew nothing of the year pre' 
pcrly fo called, and that they had no longer ipeafiire of time 
than a lunar revolution *. It is even probable^ that as tho 
^oon comes in conjumEitipn yritb the fun in fomewhat more*- 

* Diod. I. I. p. io. ; Varrb tpud Laftaht. !nft. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 169, ; Plin. L 7. 
fk(k, 49. p. 403. 'y Pluc. in Numa, p. 71. B. ; Ex £ado3Co, Prodtis, $n Tim. p. 
31. ; Stob. eclog. phyf. p. ax.^ Gemin. p. 34. j Said, in vpce '^HAi^;, t. x. p. 

Onaiki, a Chinere liifloflaia, fays alfo, that-Tiho-ang, fecotid emperor of the 
6r(l dyoady, diyided the day and night, and ordered that thirty davs (houJd be 
^e moon. 

*• t am tiot ignorant, that feverai critics wfil noc admit of thefe years of one 
month. This, they f^y, is only aa hypothells, contrived in later a(tes (o ac- 
count for the cxceffivc icngthtrf the reigns of fome ancient kings. The chief 
reafon of thefe critics for rejeAing yea^s of one '|nonth, is, that, by admitting 
them, we fail into a contrary extreme. For, according to this calculation, even 
thofe who are faid to have died in extreme old age, could not have been above x7 
or 28 years old| from tlienceit would follow, that they had children at two or 
three years of age. 

To this I anfwer, that we moft not ufe this year of one month, to fix and dc- 
tci mine the chronology of profane hiftory in thefe firft ages. I am fully conviix* 
ccd that thefe hlAorians did not ufe it. The firft ages knew not how to record e- 
vents with exa£lnei$ ; their notions of chronology were quite confufed, and they 
fpoke on that fubjedt in ;^ manner at random. In later and more enlightened u- 
gcs, when they began to write thehidoryof the primitive times, imd confult the 
ancient traditions, ihcCt were fo confufed and changed, that the}' unavoidably be* 
trayed the fe writers into many errors. This is the true fource of all the dilficiii- 
ties wc meet with in the chronology of ancient nations. They bad oiiginally ixa 
certain riiUs cr mcafures to determine the duration of time. None but tlie IfracI* 
Ites can give «s any light into this matter; this is an evident advantage in their 
hiiior)-, ubovc thr.t of any other nation. The family of Shcm prdrrved thi« 
lLno\^Icdgc of cIa\>uoJogy, to which all other nations were Grangers for mauy 

rh.iit 
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than twenty-nine days and an half, die firit men, not very exac^ 
in obfenring Iniall differences, would fix the duration of their 
qwmths at firft at thirty daTS^ 

Such an inoorreft method of mcafuring time could only fub- 
Cft a little while in the infancy of th£ world. The Tarious pro- 
dufUons of the earth required the ufe of fome longer period 
dban a lunar revolution. The diftin£Hon of the feafims, to 
which they alio gave the name of years, came next into ufc. 
It it for this reafon we find years of three, four, and fix months, 
mentioned in ancient authors'. The negroes of Gambia^ at 
this day, reckon their years by the periodical rains which fall 
in their country*. By degrees men found out a meafure of 
tmie approaching nearer to our prefent year. They could not 
be very long in taking notice, that twelve revolutions of the 
moon vifibly brought about the fame feafons, and the lame 
temperature of the air. After this difcovery it was not difficult 
to divide the year into twelve parts, nearly equal. In tracing 
this genealogy of the meafures of time, we clearly perceive the 
reafon why the year was at firft lunar, confiftlngof 354 days. 
This was the form of the year amongft the moft ancient na» 
tions *. They retained this form a longer or a (horter time, 
according to their flower or quicker improvements in fcience, 
and their various ways of life. The Tartars, Arabians, and all 
other nations who derive their fubfiftence more from the flefli 
and milk of animals, than frojoi the fruits of the earth, make 
ufe of the lunar year to^is day f. 

y See Diod. 1. I. p. 30.: Syncdl. p. 38. What I have faid of the Chincfe a 
little above, p. X31. note ^. 

a Diod. 1. I. p. 30.; Plin. L 7» fc£t. 49. p. 403.; Ccnfor, dedicnat. c, 19.^ 
9* Aug. de civit. Dei, 1. 11. c. xo. 

* JHift. gen. dcs voyag. t. 3. p. 207. 

• The fe(liv«ls of the new-inoons, though there were no hiflotical inonn« 
ments, would be fufficient to eftabiilh thib fa^t. All ancient nations celebra>. 
ted e>'ery new moon with feafls. See Spencer de leg. Hebr. ritual. 1. 3. c. i. 
dilTert. 4. 

The celebration of Che new moon is fouiid among the nations of Americi. 
ilifV. des Incas, t. %, p. 36, & 44. 

t It is for this reafon the lavages have hardly any knowledge In aftronomy. 
Their way of life docs not require ft. The greatefl part of ihefc nations procure 
their fubuflence hy hunting and fifhing, and not by a^^riculture. In confcquenc^ 
of this way of life, they have no fixed abodf, an^ do not need sny meai'urc of 
;imc to rcgnlute thur affairs. 
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'tht hiannef lii tv^hich I hive faid the mohths were brigi- 
itally regulated) might, it 16 tfue^ give us room to think thaf 
the year, in thefe primitive tiknibsj liiuft have been longer than 
I have fuppbfed it. We have feen, that probably the flrft men 
reckoned a fynodical revelutibti of the inoon thirty days. It 
urould be natiihil to conclude from thence, that their year of 
ttrelve months toniifted of 360 days: Yet I do not iftiagirtc, 
that this was really the oafe. There is feafon tb believe, thac 
this computation of thirty days to a month was 6nly, if we 
ttiay (6 Q)e£ik, provifiohal, and did not take place Where they 
tame to form their year into twelve lunations. They then rec* 
tified the fofmer computation, by fu{)pre(rmg fome days, ac* 
tording to the real time of the moon's revolutions. We knov^ 
chat this was pradifed by all the nations of antiquity. In the 
firft ages, they reckoned the beginhing of the month from the 
day of the moon's firft appearance^. Accordingly we find, that 
fome months confifted then of thirty, and others only of twen- 
ty-eight days. Thid way of regulating the mo\iths of the lunaf 
year is ftill pra£bifed in fevefal countries^. 

Evfen this fegulation of the year couW not continue very long, 
Where-ever agricultufe was the principal occupation. The dif* 
fdrence between the lunar and the real folar year is fo confider- 
able^ that^ in lefs than feventeen years, the feafons would be 
quite inverted, fummer taking the place of winter, and winter 
of fummen They would in a little time be conftrained to make 
fome reformations in their way of reckoning, which probably 
at firft were but very imperfeft. 

Though the courfe of the moon was certainly the firft rule 
which men followed in meafuring their time, yet we cannot 
doubt, but that they very foon began to make obfervations on 
the motion of the fun. The approach and departure of that 
luminary, the longer and (horter days, the viciflitude of fea- 
ibns, .muft have been the obje£ls of human ftudy and obferva- 
tion, in the very firft ages of the world. They muft foon 
liave taken notice of the variations in the largeneis of the me-» 

b Stt Cfeer. in Verr. aft. %, 1. %, n. 52. t. 4. p. Z44. 

c Voyigc dc Chardin, t. j. p. 1x7. t- 7- P- 43S.; Voyaj, de Pyrard, p. 100, 
Jkc; Rcc. des voyag. an Nord. %^o. p. 175* 

Vol.. L G g ridian 
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rsdLui iasuSc^n : &d!e sr: 5o finkis;, dbt ehcr cocld mat \aog 
tlcx^ liiva fJbEemeicn^ Tkr muft bate puuiicJ alfia^ 
that, at chff difiance cf ixac nmc, the Ibi iot ¥i£UT c kang ed 
the place of hss ribng and (tmrng in the honzon. Fiooi olifer- 
irsng all tbeie ap^eamsccs, chcjwoaJd oooic to find ost^ tbat 
an annual rmrfmko of the fm confidflnaUr exceeded twelve 
Itmar oionttt . b is to be (bppoJcd, tbat ifacy would diea cn- 
dearoor to find out iome method to detennine bow much diis 

Sereral meson might hare been employed in thefe primitiTC 
dmefj to find out die annual rcrolntion of tbe fon; inch as die 
return of that luminary to the iame ftars, which they formerly 
believed to be fixed ; the inequality of fhadows in each fiafon ; 
the notice they took of the different points of die horizon where 
the fun (cemcd to rife and fet. Let us be a little more pamcu- 
lar. 

That prodigious multitude of fbrs, which appear daring 
the flight confufedly fcattered in the heayens, without any 
feeming orderi were in the firft ages only obje&s of idle cu- 
riofity. There is room to think it would be fbme time before 
men fi> much as fufpedied, that thefe ftars could afford them 
any dire£lion or inftruAion. But probably this period was not 
very long. Agriculture and navigation, which have been tbe 
real fources of adronomy, and the chief caufes of its improve- 
ment, would fbon lead men to fludy the order and pofidon of 
the fixed ftars. They could not be long in perceiving, that 
their appearance, a little before the rifmg, or a litde after the 
fctting of the fun, might furnifh them with fome very eafy and 
ufcful inflrudions *. The moon could not be of. fuch great 
utility. They would therefore have recourfc to the ftars, whofc 
heliacal rifing and fctdng is evidently uniform from year to 
year. 

As foon as men began to obferve the apparent courfc of the 
fixed ftars, they would perceive, that the fun had a pecidiar 
luovemcut of his own, and contrary to that which feemed 
every day to carry the whole firmament^ along with it. From 
tlicncc they would begin to look for fome fixed point in the 

^ '1 Lii is wlut is caIIcU KhHd^acal nfing or fitting of the dart* 

."^ heavens. 
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heavens, to which they might refer, and with which they might 
compare the motion of that luminary, and by this means de- 
termine thccourfe which he purfued. They would begin with 
taking notice of, and naming thofe ftars, which the fun obfcu- 
red each month at his letting, and thofe which fuccelTively 
emerged from his rays, and (bowed themfelves before his rifing. 
It was thus, by making themfelves acquainted with every flar 
under which the fun paffed, from his departure from any parti- 
cular ftar chofen at pleafure, to his return to that fame ftar, that 
they might originally come to determine the bounds of the an- 
nual courfe of that luminary ^. 

We may imagine too, that the obfervation of th^mcridian 
fliadows might be of fome fervice in leading men to the know- 
ledge of the duration of the folar year. This method feems 
to have been much ufed among the Egyptians ^, Peruvians <", 
and Chinefe^. Gnomons were the firft aftronomical inftru- 
ments invented by thefe nations^. Nature has pointed out 
thefe meafures to men. Mountains, trees, buildings, are fo 
many natural gnomons, and fuggefted the idea of artificial ones,, 
which have been crefted in almoft every country. 

It/ appears likewife probable, that the obfervation of the 
points in^ the vifible horizon, where the fun arofe and fet, might 
originally contribute to determine the length of the folar year. 
Th6 firft men paffed a great part of their time in the open 
fields. About the time of the equinoxes, they might obferve, 
that, on fuch a day of fuch a month, the fun arofe or fet be- 
hind a certain tree, rock, or mountain. The next day they 
would take notice, that this luminary fet or arofe at fome di* 
ftance from that place, fincc, at the equinoxes, the fun's decli- 
nation changes fenfibly every day. Six months after, they 
would obferve the fun's return to the fame point, and at the end 
of twelve months they would obferve the fame. again.. This 
method of determining the duration of the year is abundantly 



d See Ptolem. Almagefl. 1. 3. c. i. 
c See part x. b. z. ch. x. art. a. 

f Sec rhift. dc raflron. Chin, dans Ics olfervatlonet mathem. publiccs par Ic 
Fere Souciet, 1. 1. p. 3. t. %, p. 5> 8> & %'• 
$ See I'hUlp des Incas, t. x. p. 37, & 41. h tccU cit. 
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enady and at the fame time verjr fimple. I am inclined to 
tbinK, that this method was fifed in the firft ages : foft of all 
the terins to which they could refer the courfe of the fun^ the 
vifible horizon is the moft obvious a»d ilriking. This too 19 
an obferratipn^ which jt was in every one's power to make. I 
fx>nfef8| howeyeTi thsa there are no traces of this to be found 
in hiftory. 

Whatever were the fnethodi^ which were originally employee! 
for difcovering the annual revolution of the fun, thefe diibov 
rcriea would for a long timp be very impcrfeft for yrant of 
allrdnomical inilrumentS) and machines proper for meafuring 
the different divifions of time with precifiop. According to al| 
appearances, all that they aimed at, for 2^ long time, was tn 
make the folar and the lunar months agree, by adding fix days 
to every pwtly^ lunar months. In confequence of this,^ they 
formed thpir civil yeaf of 12 months, copfifling of 30 days 
each, whic|i make 360 days. By this means, that total in- 
-verfion pf the fe^pns, which was brought aboixt in lc(s.than 
feventeen years, while the year a>nfifted of 354 da]f«, was 
not produced till after 34 years. As this reformation was ftiH 
imperfe£k, wp have reafon to fuppofe, that from time to time 
they added or fuppreffed a certain number of days or months^ 
as they found Qccafion, to redKce things into fome tolerable 
order, ^e learn from hiftory, that fuc^i expedients have been 
often ufed *• It appears to me more natural to admit of 
this conje£ture| than to imagine, contrary to the teftimony 
of all antiquity, that the length of the fojar year had been fix- 
ed in the very firil ages after the flood at three hundred and fix- 
ty-fiye days. 

It is demonftrable, that, in Mofes's timp, the year confifted 
only of 360 days. We may foon convince ourfelyes of this 
by examining his calculation of tjic dpration of the deluge. 
We there fee, that the year> which he makes ufe of, confifts 
pf 12 months pf 30 days eachj and he fays nothing that cax^ 

• \yiicn Julius Caefsr reforcnctl tlir calendac, be was obliged to add two 
months, bcfidcs the intercalary maath, Mcrccd'^iniis, invented by Nunia. Whca 
Ciregory XI U. undertook to reform the Jclian calendar, he was obli^^c-d to fup- 
piels tea who!t da^'S^ 
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give us any reafon to think, that they then knew any thing of 
the neceflity of adding any days to the 360, in ordqr to make 
the civil year of the fame duration with one annual revolution 
of the fun I. 

The unanimous teQimony of ancient authors afiqres us alfot 
that the greated part of the nations of antiquity^ even the moil 
enlightened, for many ages, knew no other year hut that of 
$60 d^ysK It is likewife certain, that the folar yearof 365 
days was no wher^ introduced till long after the period we are 
flow con^deringl. 

We (hail now make a few ohl^rvations on the methods ufed 
atfirft for meafuring the lefler divifions of time. The art of 
fueafuring and numbering the moments which elapte in the 
courib of a day, is a difcovery of fudi importance^ as very wcH 
4ftcPfei an inquiry into its original. Thi; moft oomiboin and 
imtverfally received diyifion of time is into days^ monthSf and 
years. Tbcfe, fays Plato *■, are the three parts of .time. Ho« 
filer ^ oftep mentions them. But mankind would very fbcoi he 
4eiGrous of dividing their time into fmaller poitionaf la order 
to this, it was neceflary to find out fomc method of diridlng a 
day into fo many equal parts. 

Rude and ignorant nations, who had no artificial methods 
of meafuring time, made ufe of fuch as nature prefented them 
with. The inhabitants of Iceland regulate their time by the 
fides **. The Chingulais, who have neither clocks, nor fim-» 
dials^ meaf^re their time by a certain ilower which expands 
itfelf regularly every day, ieven hours betorc ii^ht.^« la Ma* 



1 In reading the Mofaic sipcount of the deluge, it ftertis clear to me that the 
year Mofes u&$ coniiitcd of 360 4ays. AccQrdiQg to |h«l J^pQonot, 0ea. c. 7. 
V. IX, & 14. c. 8. V. 3, & 4. the deluge began on the ijtb day of the fecond 
month, in the tfooth ypar of Noah. The vraters increafed and eontinucd to cover 
the earth fori$o day« to the 1 7th of the 7th month, whqn the ark reftfd op the 
fnountains. Ftve months of the year then which was uied ip Mofcs's time wat 
equal to 150 days ; conrequently, each of thfic months CMiiiAed of 30 dayt, and 
the whole year of jtfo. 

k Ste ia diflert* 4e M. Allen, infer^e dans la theorle de la terre par Wfaidon^ 
1. 1. p. 144. 

1 ^See part ». b. 3. chap. i. trt. ». 

"» In Tim. p. 1004. ^ OdyHI I. 11. T. apj. I. 44. V. X4Z. 

' 9 Hift. nat. dc Tlflandc, 1. 1. p. itfo. 

f £Wt. ijcn. dd voyages, t. 8. p. 532. 
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dagafcar, they judge of the hour by the length of the (hadows 
of bodies placed in the funihine ^. It is obvious how imperfe£i 
all thefe methods are. 

The ciTilized nations of antiquity made ufe of variouis means 
for dividing time into equal parts. Water-clocks and fun-dials 
feem to have been the moft ancient inftruments, and moft ge- 
nerally ufed for this purpofe. We learn from ancient tradi* 
tionS) that water-docks were the very firft machines employed 
for the artificial meafuring of time. The Egyptians place this 
invention in the moft remote ages of antiquity. Mercury, (ay 
they, had obferved, that the baboon ftaled twelve times a«day, 
at equal diftances of time. He took the hint from this,, and 
contrived a machine which produced the fame effcd'. From 
this narration, ftript of that ££lion in which the ancients in- 
volved the hiftory of their firft difcoveries, we learn, that the 
Egyptians had found out the art of meafuring time by the run- 
ning of water. The ufe of this machine continued many ages 
among that people ''• 

We know likewife, that it was by means of water-clocks, 
that the Chinefe aflxonomers computed the intervals of time 
which elapfed between the paffage of a ftar by the meridian, 
the rifing or fetting of the fun, the length of days, &c^ It 
was by the help of fuch a machine too, as is imagined, that 
the firft aftronomers divided the zodiac into twelve equal 
parts •• 

It appears, therefore, that the invention of water-clbcks was 
very ancient; though I will not take upon me to afiirm, that 
this machine was known in the ages we are now examining. 
I find ftill fewer traces of the antiquity of fun-dials. 
• In general, we have great room to doubt, whether the 
art of dividing the day into hours, or equal parts, was known 
in thefe firft ages. The books of Mofes rather confirm than 
nemove thefe doubts. The angels are laid to h^ve appeared 



* Hift. gen. dc« voyages, t. 8. p. 6i4» 

r PlinUnae ezercitat. p. 641, 644. f See Ilor. Apollo. 1. r. c. x5. 

c Hiftoire de raftronom. Chin, par le P, Gaubil, publlee par le P. Soucletf 
Ux p. 5. 
w Sec below, p. 145, 
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to Abraham In the heat of the day^. On all occadons the 
different times of the day are dcfcribed in a vague, uncertain 
manner, as, H^hen the fun was going down, at even, at morn* 
ingy at fun'rijing, ire. y. From thefe expreflions it fcems proba- . 
ble, that they had not then invented any artificial method of 
fubdividing the day into equal parts *. 

It would very foon be found neeeffary to contrive fomc 
method of keeping an account of time. In the firft ages men 
were ignorant of the arjE of writing ; but they fupplied this want 
by various methods, of which we find ilill fome traces left in 
hiftory. Herodotus tells us, that, when Darius prepared to 
march againft the Scythians, he committed the guard of the 
bridge he had built over the Danube to the lonians. Before 
he fet out, he made fixty knots upon a cord, and, having 
affembled the leaders of the Ionian troops, he harangued 
them thus : <* Take this cord, and do as I am going to di- 
ce re£k you. As foon as I am gone, untie each day one of 
«« thefe knots ; if I am not come back when they are all 
« untied, you may return into your own country ^.*' We 
may, I think, confider this cord as a kind of almanack ; and 
from thence conclude, that, even in the days of Darius, 
they were ftill very ignorant in the art of computing time. 

We find examples of the like praftices in feveral other coun- 
tries. I have fpoke in the preceding book of the quipos of the 
Peruvians ■. Thefe kind of cord^ ferved them for calendars and 
almanacks ^. 

When the natives of Guyana prepare to take a journey, the 
chief of the nation, before their departure^ takes a cord, on 
which he ties as many knots as they propofe to fpend days 
on their expedition. When they arrive at the place of their 
destination, they hang up this cord in the middle of the great 



' Gen. c. i8. v. x. f Ibid. c. 15, v. la. c. 19. r. i, 15, x^, 

. • It may perhaps be anfwered, that it is not the cuftom of hilforians to hame 
the predife hour when the events happened whuh they record. But it plainly ap* 
pears to have been the intention of Mofcs to point out the very hour when thofts 
things which he mentions happened. 

^t.. 4. n. 98. » Chap, d, p. 171. 

b Hift. des Incas^ t. x. p. is8. 

Karbct} 
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Karbet } and tatce Care to untie one knot each day. Bj tbil 
kind of aln^anack, every one takes his meafuree to prepare for 
his return *^. 

In the firft years of the Roman reptiblici when the art of 
writing was fcarcely known to that people, they dr6ve a nail 
4svery year into the wall of the temple of Minerva <*. By 
the number of thefe nails they computed the number of 
years •• This was praftifed by fetcral other nations of 
Italy f. 

W^ may imagifte> there were fcveral other methods ofigi* 
nally ufed for reckoning their days, months, and years. 

Having given this general view of the ftate alid progfefs of 
aftronomy in the ages which ^re the fubje& of this firft part 
of our work, we (hall now proceed to a more minute confi- 
deration of fome particular difcoveries wbiah We bare but 
juft named. 

SECT. 1. 

Of the Origin ^ the Conflellations and cf the Zodiac* 

'X* H E number of the fixed ftars is fo greats and theif dif- 
pofition feems to be fo confufed, that, in order to know 
and diftinguifh them from one another, it was neceffary to di- 
vide the immenfe vault of heaven into different parts^ and then 
to take notice of what was moft remarkable in each of thefe 
divifions. The azure ground oii which the heavenly bodies 
feem to be fcatcered, being perfc£Uy fmooth and uniform, 
it was impoffible to diftinguifh the parts of it, but by the dif- 
ference of the ftars which appeaifed in it. This difference 
confifts in the greater or fmaller number of ftars In each 
clufter, in their various degrees of brightnefs, but efpecially 
in their pofition with refpedi to one another. It was neceffary 



P N. tclat. de la Fi;ance equinox, p. 183. 
d X- Lwius, 1. 7. n. 3. ; Fcftus, voce Chvus^ p^S*. 

Il was believed by the ancients, that Minerva invented arithmetic. T. Livioi^ 
t^o ctt, 

< Titus Liviusy 1. 7. n. %, f Tit. Liv^us,' loco ciU 

to 
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to affix particular denomihatioris io iH&i 6( thek clutters, and 
fcven to give hamea to fotne of thcfe ftar3. Thii is what wd 
call a Cmfteilaii^n. 

After what I have feid of tll« gfcat c^fc, utility, and ex- 
tent of the inftruftto^^s whicfi the firft men might receive 
from obfefvihg the fixed ftafs, We hare reafon to believe tha€ 
the conftellations had their origin in the ages we are now eon- 
fidering. The fcriptures favour this dpiniofi. Three conftella- 
tions are mentioned in the book of Job d. There is mention 
alfo made in that work of the Chanty rs of the South^^ by which 
are commonly underftood the conftellations near the fouth pole, 
which ate invifible to the inhabitants of the northern hemi- 
fphere *. Some interpreterfli even imagine they have difcover- 
cd the zodiac i in that book j an opinion not improbable, fince, 
according to the beft critics, the figns of the Scorpion and the 
Bull are therein defcribedf- I have already obferved, that Jqb 
was cotemporary with Jacob'' 5 from whence it follows, that, 
in his time, they had formed and given names to feveral con- 
ftellations. 

We are not to fuppofe that all the multitude of ftars which 
every night prefent themfclves to our eyes, were reduced into 
conftellations in the firft ages, or as foon as men became fenfi- 
ble of the neceffity of dividing the fixed ftars into different clu^ 
fters. This invention, like all others, was brought to perfec- 
tion by flow and infenfible degrees. 

There are fome conftellations which muft have been fooner 
obferved and named than others. Every thing inclines us to 
think, that the conftellations which are neareft the pole, were 
the firft which attraded Ae atterition of the nations, whofe 



e Chap. 9. V. 9. c. 38* V. 31, & 3». h Chap. 9. y. 9. 

• We may remark, from the manner in which Job fpeaks of commerce, that 
\tc lived IN ft country frequented by merchants, who imported thither the rarities 
of the fotithem regions. Hewton very judicioufl/ obferves, tnat the converia- 
tions and connc^ons Job might have with thefe merchants and navigators, might 
^ve giveo Mn his knowkge of the conftellatioos. CbrotnUg. dts Kgj^. p. xxg. 

I Chap. 38. V. 3». 

f See at the end of the laft voiotne, crar diflertatioo on the conftellatioirs fpoke 
•f by Job. 

k See at the end of this volnme oar diflcrution on Job. 

Vol. I. H h ^ hiftory 
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hiftory wc su-c now (tomining. Thefc conftellations never fet 
to the inhabitants of thefe countries. Thcjr fee them with the 
fame facility, in all feafons of the year, and at all hours of the 
night. By their conflantly prefenting themfelves to our eyes, 
they feem to invite, and in fome fort to fix our attention. It is 
not the fame with the conftellations which compofe the zodiac^ 
or thofe which arc but at a little diftance from it. When the 
fun is near them, they difappear for a confiderable time, and 
they can only be perceived and diftinguiihed when they arc at 
a certain diftance from that luminary. 

Urfa Major would certainly be the firft obferved of all the 
conftellations in the northern hemifphere. There is fomething 
very ftriking and Angular in the luftre and arrangement of the 
feven ftars, vulgarly called Charleses -Wain. The favages of 
North America knew and diftinguifhed the Great Bear before 
the arrival of the Europeans*. This conftellation is known 
even to the people of Greenland "*. 

Arfturus is commonly the firft ftar which appears after 
fun-fet, whofe vivid fcintillations diftinguifti it from the twi- 
light while it is ftill confiderable. It is probable, therefore, 
that Bootes, of which Arfturus is a part, was the next conftel- 
lation after the Great Bear which received a particular denomi- 
nation. 

What we have faid of Ar£lurus and Urfa Major, may be 
perfeftly well applied to Orion, and Sirius, or the mouth of 
the Great Dog. Among the meridional ftars, therefore, thofe 
which compofe Orion and the Great Dog, muft have been the 
firft formed into conftellations. Every body knows, that Sirius, 
or the Dog's mouth, is the brighteft of all the fixed ftars ; and 
Orion is fo remarkable, that Aratus fears not to affirm, that 
whoever does not diftinguifti it at the firft glance of the eye, 
will never diftinguifti any conftellation ". 

The conftellations of the zodiac are, in general, the leaft 
remarkable, both in the number and luftre of their ftars, of 
any in this circle of the fphere. -The fingular arrangement of 
fome of them however would foon attra£t the attention of aftro* 



I Mo€ur$ dcs fauvag. t. i. p. 135, 8c %i6, 
"» Hift. nat. dc rifUndc, t. z. p. an, & fcq. 
» Phxqoni. y. aa5« 

nomcrs. 
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nomcrs. The conftellation of the Bull is id this refpedJ: the 
moft remarkable of any of thofe the fun fecms to pafs through. 
The Hyades, which form a kind of V confonant on the Bull's 
head, and efpecially the Pleiades, a clufter of fix ftars upon 
his fhoulder, are objefts very ftriking and diftinguifliable. The 
people of Greenland **, and the favages of both Americas p, 
had taken notice of the Pleiades; they had even engaged the 
attention of the Peruvians 'i, who made no particular ftudy of 
the fixed ftars % though they were pretty well acquainted with 
the moft eflential parts of praftical aftronomy. The fign of 
tbfe Bull, therefore, was probably the firft of the zodiac which 
was reduced into a conftellation. It would be formed, in all 
appearance, of the two afterifms already mentioned, and fome 
neighbouring ftars. 

Scorpion too may be ranked amongft the firft known figns. 
It includes one of the moft remarkable ftars of the zodiac. 
Thefe alfo which form his tail and his talons, have a good 
deal of luftre, and are ranged in a fingular manner around the 
principal ftar. This part of the heavens is Hkewife very 
naked. 

What we have now faid of the origin of the conftellation?,, 
will amount, I imagine, to fomething more than mere conjec- 
ture, [when we confider, that the Great Bear, Bootes, Orion, 
Canis Major, the Hyades, Pleiades, and Scorpion, are the only 
confteilations mentioned either in the book of Job, or in Ho- 
mer, or Hefiod. 

There are no hiftorical monuments to inform us, in what 
country this diftribution of the fixed ftars into conftejlations 
was invented. All the nations who applied early to the ftudy 
of aftronomy, as the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Chinefe, &c. 
feem to have equal pretenfions to the honour of this difcove- 
fy. We may fay of this difcovery, as we have already faid 
oi feveral others, that there is no one nation that can make 



o HJft. ntt. de Tlflandc. t. ^. p. axx, & fcq. 

P Mocurs dcs fauvag. t. x. p. 435, & aaC; N. rclat. dc la France cqulnos. p. 
139.; Mem. de Tacad. des fcienc. anno X745. M. p. 447. 
Q Hift. dec Incas, t. 2. p. 36. r ibid. 
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good its cbim to. it. Let us proceed to the difcoyery of the 
zodiac. 

I have juft now faid, tbat» in all probability, thefe cluften^ 
of ftars under which the fun feems to direft his courfe, were 
not the firft which were reduced into conftellations. We muft 
not, however, imagine, that the difcovery of thefe afterifm^j 
which compofe the zodiac, was much later than tha^ of the 
other conftellations. On the contrary, we have reafon to 
think, that this difcovery preceded the death of Jacob, and^ 
falls within thofe 3ges whicfe are the fubje£l of this firft part of 
our work. 

I have already explained the motives which might have in-? 
duced mankind, in the firft ages, to diftinguifh and give name^ 
to thefe afterifmsi, under which the fun feemed fucceffively to 
4ire£k his courfe, in the fpace of one year f. I may add, that 
this would have been extremely difficult, if the fun had been 
the only one qf jhe celeftial bodies which purfued that courfe. 
put the planets which attend that luminary, and tread the 
fame path, muft have gqntributed greatly to difcover his pro- 
per direftion frpm weft to eaft. We fhall fee by and by, that 
the difcoyery of the planet^ belqi^gs to the ages we are now 
cofifidering; our bufinefs at prefei^t is to eftablifh that of the 
zodiac. Iriftead of dirp£t authorities, which are wanting, I 
Ihall propofe fpmc cpnjcdlures. 

Every thing prpves, that thp difcoyery of the zodiac wa* 
very ancient in Egypt ^5 probably within the ages we are 
now examining. The fpace of moje than 700 years, from 
the deluge tP the dea^h of Jacob, feems to me a fufficient 
t^me for the Egyptians to have ms^dc this difcovery 5 for which 
rcafpn I (hall place it s^bpvit the year 169© before J. C.. Wc 
have a^eady fcen that the Egyptians had then a year, confift- 
ing of 360 days, and that thi§ year vas divided into 12 months, 
of 30 days each "• Bcfidcs, \ye know that their aflronomers, 
in the remoteft ages, had divided the zodiac into twelve e-r 
qual parts of thirty degrees each, diftributed into twelve figiis ^. 

f Supra ^ p. a 3 4, 

^ See Diod. I. I. p. ixo.; Luciao. de aflrolog. p. 363.; Macrob. in ibmn. 
Scipion. I. I.e. XI, p. 107, Sue. 
^ Sufra, p. i$6. * Scrvius ad gcor^. I. x. v. 3j« 

Now, 
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Now, the relation between tbe diviCon of the zodiac into 
twelve figns, each of thirty degrees, and t}ie divifjon of the 
year into twelve months, of thirty days each, is fo ftrong, as 
to render it probable, that they were both eftablidicd at the 
fame time, or at no great interval. Befides, the Egyptians 
ynufl have made many obfervations on this fubjeft, before they 
jirrived at this point, of fixing the extent of each conftelh- 
tion which compofed each fign of the zodiac precifely to 30 
degrees, This muft have been the reTult of a long chain of 
reafoning^ and conftant application, to refer the courfc of tli« 
fun to the fixed ftars. If we have realbn to think that the 
zodiac was difcovcred by the Egyptians in the ages we arc now 
Wpon, we have ftill ftronger reafons to believe that it had then' 
been difcovered by the Cbaldcans* who certainly had the flart 
pf the Egyptians in aftronomy. 

It is greatly to be wifhed, that the ancients had tranfmitted 
to us fon^e clear and faithful accounts of the methods ufed by 
the firft aftronomers in dividing the zodiac. We find indeed, 
in two authors, a very fingular method, which, they pretend, 
"was originally ufed in making this divifion. The one gives the 
honour of the invention of this method to the Chaldeans, the 
pther to the Egyptians y. 

They fay, ?hat the firft aftronomers having made choice of 
fome ftar, reniarkabb for its bignefe and brightnefs, endea- 
voured to meafure its diurnal revolution in this manner. 
They topk two vcflelsof copper, the one of which had a hole 
in its bottom, which they could open and ftop at pleafure, the 
other had none. They filled the firft with water, and left the 
pther empty. They placed thefe yeffels in fuch a manner, tha^ 
they could let the water ip the one run into the other when- 
ever they thought proper, The moment they perceived tha 
ftar they had fixed upon appear above the horizon, they let; 
the water in the upper veflel begin to run into the lower, and 
it continued running all that night, and all the day follow- 
ing, till they faw the fame ftar appeal* above tbe horizoQ 
in the beginning of ^he fecond night. By this means they were 

y 6«xt. E(Dpiric. adv. matfacmat. I. ^. p. 34*. ; Macrob. in fomn. Sdjiion, L 
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furc of having one entire revolution of the heavens, between 
the firft rifing of the ftar and its return to the horizon. The 
quantity of water which had run out of the one veffcl into the 
other, would enable them, as they imagined, to meafiirc the 
time of that revolution, and to divide it into twelve equal 
parts *. 

In order to this, they divided this quantity of water into 
twelve equal parts. They fancied they could meafure a twelfth 
part of a revolution of the heavens, by the time the twelfth part 
of the water would take in running. For this new obfervation, 
they prepared other two fmall veffels, each of which could con- 
tain exactly a twelfth part of the water. They began by put- 
ting the whole quantity of water which had run during the firft 
, operation into the large veflel. They then placed one of the 
little veffels diredUy under the hole in the bottom of the larger, 
and the other by its fide, to fubftitute in the place of the other 
fmall one when it was full. 

Then our obfervators once more fixed their attention on 
that part of heaven where they knew the fun, moon, and pla- 
nets (haped their courfe. They remarked the ftars which arofe 
within that fpace, during the time when each of the twelve 
parts of the water was running. They determined the extent 
of the figns or conftcUations in the path of the fun, by that 
ftar which appeared above the horizon at the moment when 
one of the fmall veffels was filled. This obfervation could 
not be made, according to Macrobius, but in two nights in dif- 
ferent feafons f . 

Such, as thefe authors tell us, was the method ufed by the 
firft aftronomers for dividing the zodiac into twelve equal parts. 
It is cafy to fee how defeftive and impcrfeft this method was. 
If It was ever ufed, it could not determine any thing with exa£l. 
nefs, but, on the contrary, occafion the moft monftrous errors. 



• The number twelve was at firft much tifed in divifions, becaufe there is; 
hardly any number in common ufc which can be divided fo many ways with- 
out any remainder. For this rcafon, at firft, they foilght as much as poftlble 
equal numbers for divifion. Hence comes too the divlfiou of the ecliptic into 
3<Jo degrees. 

t The rcafon of this is ycry plain. Without the frozen zones there is no 
place where one night is 24 hours long, and tonfequcntiy there is no plac© 
where they could obfcrve an entire rcvoUitioa of the firroamcot ip one night. 

Let 
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Let us imagine a veflel in the form of a cylinder or prifm, 
with fuch a hole in the bottom of it, that the water in it fhould 
run out precifely in twenty-four hours. Let us iniaginp, fur- 
ther, this water divided into twelve equal parts. That twelfth 
part which run out firft, would take up only one hour and about 
two minutes in running; whereas that twelfth part which run 
out laft, would take up no lefs than fix hours fifty-five mi- 
nutes and forty feconds ; and not fo much as any one of the 
intermediate parts would take exaftly two hours, or the twelfth 
part of twenty-four hours *. Befides, though we fliould fup- 
pofc the running of the water perfedlly uniform, this method 
. would not fucceed, even in the moft advantageous fituation, that 
is, under the equinodlial linej and the error would be much 
greater in any other pofition, on account of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, whofe horary circles divide the equator into unequal 
parts, though they cut it equally at the diftance of fifteen de- 
grees from each other t« 

After thefe reflexions, it would be necdlefs to add, that an 
operation of this kind fuppofes an txaO, knowledge of the an- 



• Sextus Empiricas, in relating this hiftory, or rather fable, fccms to be fcn- 
fibie that the water would run fafler at the beginning, and flower towards the 
end of this operation. He even ufes this as aq argument againft the ju(luc(s 
of the coDcluficn from it. But he was far from imagining the error fo great as 
it really is. For the firft of thefe divifions would not exceed 15° so' ; wlicKas 
the laft would exceed 103° $9', according to our calculation. It is only fmce 
Guglielmini, Mariotte, and Newton, laid down the true principles of hydraa- 
lics, that we have been able to calculate the fwiftnefs with which water runs 
out of veflels which empty themfclves entirely. How abfurd is it then in t 
modern author to pretend, that thefe men who endeavoured in good eameft 
to divide the zodiac by fuch an operation as this, were capable of correcting 
and fctting right the error arifing from the running of the water with more or 
kfs rapidity ? 

f Utider the line, is° of the equator which rife in one hour above the 
liorizon^ counting from th^ firft point of the Ram or the Balance, give 16^ 
23' xs"t- of the ecliptic, the angle of inclination 23' 28' -i; and in two 
hours 30° of the equator give 33° 1' 57" t of the elevation of the fame point 
in reference to the ecliptic. 

But if we fuppofe the obfervator placed at 45° north latitude, and that lie 
views a ftar at the firft point of the fign of the Balance, at the intcrfe£Hon of 
the ecliptic, the equator, and the horizon, then 15° of elevation with refpcCt to 
the equator, would only give 13' y of the ecliptic. Whereas, if the obfervator 
viewed a ftar placed in the horizon at the firft point of the Ram, 1$^ elevatioa 
•f tbc equator would ^ve him 27° 57' t of the ecliptic* 



Bual 
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nual motion of the fun, of the poGtion and oUiqulty of the 
rcliptfp. This knowledge could only be attained by a Very 
)ong courfe of obfervations and difficult operations. No au- 
thor has recorded the time when this difcovery was m-ade; b«t 
■we cannot reafonably refer it to the firft ages, it being impof* 
fible to arrive at it without the knowledge of fome theorems' 
in geometry, much too fublime for thefe ages. I have related 
this whole hiflory of the invention of the zodiac, only becaufe 
I would omit nothing that is to be found in ancient authors^ 
on the origin of aftronomy. S'extus Empiricus himfelf does 
• »ot feem to give much credit to his own ftory; and except in 
tim, and Macrobius, who fpeaks of it indeed more pofitively, 
we find no traces of it in ancient writers. Ptolemy does not 
feem to have had any knowledge of it. Hipparchus fpeaks of 
it indeed, but only to refute it. It is better to confefs our ig- 
norance of the methods originally ufed in dividing the zodiac. 
The divifion of it is exceeding ancient, and this, no doubt, is 
one of the reafons that the traditions about it are fo obfcure. If 
this difcovery had been more modern, its hiftory would have 
been better known. 

This would be the proper place to fpeak of the names ori- 
ginally given to the different conftcllations. But my inquiries 
into that matter have engaged me in fuch long difquifitions, 
that I think it better to throw together all I have to fay on 
that fubje^, in a diflertation at the end of the fecond volume^ 
than to interrupt the hiftory of the aftronomical difcoveries of 
Ais period *. I (hall do the fame with regard to the names of 
the planets *. Thefe queftipns may be confidered as a kind of 
digreHions, which would only divert our attention from the 
principal object. 

S E C T II. 

Of Planets. 

•T^HE difcovery of the planets muft foon have followed, if it 
did not precede that of the conftcllations^ and it has alfo a 
great connexion with the invention of the zodiac. 

* See the difTertation /)n the names and figures of the conftellationSy toL z. 

* Sec the diilcrcaioo on the names of the planets, ibid. 

As 
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As foon as men began to ftudy the difpofition artd motion of 
the ftars, they would perceive that fome of them had a kind 
of motion peculiar to tbcmfelves, while the reft of the firma- 
ment prefented always the fame afped. They Would difcover,' 
that thofe ftars which are called planets^ anfwered alternately 
to different points of the heavens, and fucceffivelypafled through 
different conftellatbns. After fome years obfervation, they 
would be fully convinced, that whereas the fixed ftars appeared 
always at the lame drftancc from each other, the pofition of 
the planets varied both among themfelves, and in relation to 
the fixed ftars. This difcovery would neccfTarily bring them to 
cftablifh a diftin£tion between the planets and the fixed ftars»^ 
They would probably not be long in giving the former a name 
expreifive of the inequality of their motion, as they called the 
latter fixed *. 

Some nations feem to have difcovercd the planets very early. 
The Babylonians and Egyptians, it is faid, perceived the dif*-' 
ference between their motion and that of the fixed ft^rs in the 
remotcft ages*>. This, I think, is a fuflScient authority for pla- 
cing the difcovery of the planets in that period which is the fub* 
jeft of the firft part of our work. 

The difcovery of all the planets was not made at once* Such 
as are moft remarkable for their luftre, and the inequality of 
their motions, would be firft taken notice of, and this would 
lead to the difcovery of others. For this reafon, I am perfua- 
ded, that Venus was ihe firft ftar found to be a planet, as it 
has both thcfe qualities in the highcft degree. Accordingly, 
Venus attracted the notice of the rudeft nations, as we ftiall fee 
by and by. 

Mirs was probably the fecond ftar ranked amotig the planets* 
Its luftre is commonly lefs ftriking than that of Venus, but in 
its perigxum it may difputc with that planet in brightnefs t« Be- 
fidcs, the inequality of its motions, fomctimes direft and fome- 
times retrograde, is very remarkable. Mars, then, it is likely^ 
was very foon put in the number of the planets* 

• Planet comes from a Greek word which fignifies to -waniet. 
b Diod. K I. p. 91, 92.; Lucian. dc aUrulog. p. 362 \ SimpUcins in libr. %• 
AriH. lie cxto^ fol. 117. verfo, 

f \Vc might have I'ccn this in September 1751. 

Vol. I. I i It 
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It would not be long before Mercury was placed in this clafe, 
on account of his brightnefs and the celerity of his motion. 
Though it is not probable that Mercury was fo foon diftinguifh- 
ed from the fixed ilars, as either Mars or Venus, as he is the 
finalleft of all the planets, and almoft conflantly plunged in the 
rays of the fun, never departing from that luminary above 28 
degrees. It was only for a little while, in his greateft elonga- 
tion, that they could perceive and examine his motions. We 
find, however, that Mercury was anciently known to the Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian aftronomcrs. It is true, thefe nations were 
very happily fituated for viewing that planet, both on account 
of the ferenity of the climate, and the pofition of their countries, 
which is favourable for making obfervations on Mercury : for 
the lefs oblique the fphere is, it is the eafier to difcern that pla^ 
net, difengaged from the rays of the fun. 

Though Jupiter is remarkable for his bulk and brightnefs, 
yet the firft aftronomcrs would be deceived by the great length 
of his revolutions. As he defcribes a very large circle in the 
zodiac, and takes near twelve years to accomplish his revolu- 
tion *, the great fpace of time which he took to pafs through 
one fign, would make him be long confounded with the fixed 
ftars. It required a great many obfervations to difcover his 
change of place, and it would be long before he was ranked 
among the planets f- 

Thefe reafons, which have made us imagine it would be 
long before Jupiter was ranked among the planets, will hold 
ftill ftronger with refpeft to Saturn. Of all the planets, he is 
at the greateft diftance from the fun, defcribes the largeft cir- 
cle, and takes the longeft time in performing a revolution. 
He is near thirty years in accomplil^ing one revolution J, two 
years and fix months in paffing through one fign. The aftro- 
nomcrs obferving this ftar, for feveral years together, nearly in 
the fame place, would long believe it to be fixed. They would 
be deceived by the fmallnefs of the change in his pofition in 

* Eleven years and 330 days, 

f It may perhaps be faid, that the retrogradations of Jupiter would difcover 
him to be a planet fooner than we have fuppofcd. They are indeed very remark- 
able. But I doubt whether the firft aftronomers obferved them. They had not 
a fufficicnt degree of knowledge to take notice of thcie phenomena. 

\ Twenty- nine years and 150 days. 

the 
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the courfe of one year. Befides, Saturn is a very fmall planet 
in appearance, and has very little lufti;e. For thefe reafons, I 
am perfuaded that Saturn was the laft, Mercury perhaps excep- 
ted, of the planets whofe motion was difcoyered. 

After they had made fome obfervations on the planets, they 
would come to remark, that though they were continually 
changing their place, yet their motions were regular and 
periodical, and that they never ftrayed beyond a certain point 
from the equator, cither to the north or fouth. This difco- 
very would caufe them to fix their attention particularly on 
that part of the heavens where thefe planets conftantly move ; 
and as this too is the region in which the fun performs his 
annual revolutions, their obfervations on the motion of the 
planets would make them alfo better acquainted with the 
courfe of the fun. I have made this obfervation before, in 
fpeaking of the origin of the zodiac <=. "We may confiderthe dif- 
covery of the planets and their peculiar motions, as a new 
proof of the early arrangement of the ftars into conftellations. 
For it was only by means of the conftellations, that is, by 
comparing the planets with the fixed ftars, that they could dift 
cover the motion and cchirfe of the planets ; and this we have 
fccn was difcovcred by feveral nations in very ancient times <^# 

ARTICLE III. 

Geometry. 

T Have already faidi that the origin of arithmetic, geometry, 
and mechanics, was as ancient as the divifion of lands, 
which is a fufficient evidence of their great antiquity ^. I 
obferved alfo, how very rude and imperfe£k the arithmetic of 
the firft ages was. This obfervation is equally applicable to 
geometry. This had its ftate of infancy as well as other fcien* 
ces. It required a long time to bring it from its firft rude be- 
ginnings into any regular fyftcm. 
. In the ages we are now examining, mankind was fo much 

^ Supra, p. »44« J Supra, p. 149. < Supra, c. z.p. 2x0, 

I i % enga|;cJ 
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engaged in providing againft their various and preffing wants^ 
that they could not give their minds to fuch fublime and ab- 
ftra£^ed fpeculations as were neceffary to bring geometry to 
that high degree of pcrfeftion to which it has now arrived. 
Such fpeculations require great leifure, and Icifure is the 
fruit of plenty. Thofc who formed the firft focieties, would 
ftudy geometry no further than was indifpenfably neceffary. 
Let us then examine what parts of geometry were fuitcd to 
their moft urgent occaGons, and we fliall iifcover the true ori- 
gin of this fcience. 

Geometry is commonly divided into three parts, viz. long!** 
metry, planimetry, and ftercometry, anfwering to the three di*- 
menfions of ejjtenfion, the mcafuring of which is the objedl of 
this fcience. 

Longimetry, the firft and moft fimple of thefe parts, confi-r 
ders only length, and confifts in meafuring ftraight lines. Thia 
branch of geometry is almoft as ancient as the world itfelf. I 
might bring njany proofs of this, but I fhall content myfelf 
with one which appears unanfwerable. The fcripture8> tell 
us, that Nimrod built feveral cities. I fhall admit, that tho 
buildings in thefe cities were very defeflive, both in fymmetry 
^nd fojHdity. Let them, if you will, be deemed rather mere 
huts than houfes: yet ftill it cannot be denied^ that thefe 
edifices muft have been large enough to lodge each one fa-» 
mily, and high enough to admit their inhabitants without dif- 
ficulty. It was neceffary, therefore, to cut the pieces of wood 
which compofed them, into fuch lengths ^s were fuited to the 
feveral ufes for which they were defigned. It is undoubtedly 
for this rcafon, that the grcateft part of long meafures, as the 
fathom, the foot, the inch, and the cubit, which is perhaps the 
inoft ancient of all meafures, have a plain reference to the or- 
dinary l^gth of the human body, or fome of its parts. 

Planimetry, ox the meafuring furfaces, is not by much fa 
fimple as longimetry. For though ftraight lines may be infi- 
nitely various as tp their length, yet their nature is conftantly 
the fame, and they may be always compared with each other by 
fuperpofition, \n which the whole prafticeof longimetry confifts, 
We may ftill apply a length already known and determined, to 
^hat whiqh V^- feayc to ^cafu?^. Put ^l^is cannot be done 
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with furfaces, the mcafuring of which is the obje£l: of plani- 
metry. 

The triangle and parallelogram are the fimpleft of fuperficial 
figures J yet we can eaGly imagine an infinite number of trian- 
gles and parallelograms equal to each other, which cannot be 
applied to, or placed upon each other; which is the natural way . 
of determining their equality or inequality. Their relationy 
therefore, can only be difcovered by a kind of mental fuperpo- 
fition, .and a chain of confequences, whofe conneftion with 
their firft principles is not fecn at one view. Planimetry, there- 
fore, which comprehends furveying and levelling, wis proba- 
bly not invented till focicties had attained a certain degree of 
(lability and improvement. They muft have had fome know- 
Fedge of this before the deluge; but it is very likely that the an- 
tediluvian difcoveries in geometry periihed in that terrible caia. 
ftrophe. All that mankind knew of this matter, in the period 
we are now upon, fcarce deferved the name of an art. This is 
evident by a fa£k acknowledged by all antiquity. More than 
1500 years after this period,' very plain theorems, without 
which the meafuring of furfaces muft have been defeflivc, were 
confidered as the greateft efforts of the human mind *. 

Planimetry owes its origin chiefly to the divifion of lands. 
As foon as political focieties were formed, it was neceflary to 
fix the extent of inheritances. This gave rife to the cuftom of 
pointing out the quantity of territory which belonged to each 
inhabitant of a country, by land-marks, and fuch figns ; a cu- 
jlom which prevailed in the moft remote antiquity f . But thefe 
figns and marks were liable to be removed or difplaced by va- 
rious accidents. It was neceflary to contrive fome method tp 
replace them in their former pofition. This probably introdu* 
ced fome rude inaccurate pradicc of planimetry. Thefe pradi« 
ces would be gradually improved, by the ncccflSty there would 
be of dividing inheritances among a number of heirs, at the 
death of the poiTeflbrs. The neceffity of meafuring of land was 

• See Diog. Lacrt. in Pyth^g. fcgm. ii, 

Pythagoras facrificed an ox, when he invented the jid f>rnp. of bool^ i. of Eo- 
flid. See hid. narrat. de ortu & progrcflii matbcf. apod Tactjnet elemeau £bo- 
net. Amdelod. m iio, i^Sj^ ^ , 

(Stcc/u^ra, p. ^i. 

& 
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ft) great, and the praftice of it fo frequent, that it would foon 
be much improved, and defcrve the name of an art. Geome- 
try, according to its etymology, properly (ignifies the art of 
meafuring land. This fcience probably obtained this name, be- 
caufe land-furveying, or praftical planimetry, was the firft 
branch of that fcience which was reduced into an art. Longi- 
metry is too fimple to deferve the name of an art ; and ftereo- 
metry too complex to be cultivated and brought to perfeftion 
before planimetry. 

We find nothing in ancient authors to direft us to the ex- 
aft order in which the fundamental principles of meafuring 
Airfaces were difcovered. We muft fay the fame of the other 
branches of elementary geometry. So that on this fubjeft wc 
can only form fome conjeftures. They probably began with 
thofe furfaces which are terminated by right lines, and amongft 
thefe with the moft fimple- It is hard indeed to determine, 
which of thofe furfaces, which are terminated by a fmall num- 
ber of right lines, are the moft fimple. If we were to judge 
by the number of fides, the triangle has indifputably the ad- 
vantage. Yet I am inclined to think, that the fquare was the 
figure which firft engaged the attention of geometricians. 
It was not till fome time after this, that they began to exa- 
mine even equilateral triangles, which are the moft regular 
of all triangular figures. It is to be prefumed, that they un- 
derftood that rcdilinear figure firft, to which they afterwards 
compared the areas of other polygons as they difcovered them. 
It was by this means the fquare became the common meafure 
of all furfaceii: for in all ages, and amongft all nations, of 
which we have any knowledge, the fquare has always been 
that in planimetry, which the unit is in arithmetic 5 for 
though, in meafuring irregular reftilinear figures, we are obli- 
ged to rcfolve them into triangles, yet the areas of thefe 
figures are ftill given in fquare perches, fathoms, feet, and 
inches. 

There is reafon then to think, that the art of meafuring 
fquares was firft difcovered. This would naturally lead to the 
knowledge of meafuring right angles, and that to the art of 
meafuring rhombs and rhomboides. At laft the method of 
Itieafuring the area^ of triangles would be found out. This 

would 
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would facilitale the art of meafuring trapeziums, and in general 
all polygons, whether regular or irregular. Many of thefe dif- 
covcries were probably the cfFefts of fome lucky accident, ra- 
ther than the refult of a methodical inquiry. 

Of all the theories on which the art of meafuring furfaces 
is founded, that of angles was the lateft in attaining to perfec- 
tion. It is fiifficient to convince us of this, to confider, that 
the definition which Euclid gives of an angle, at a time when 
elementary geometry had reached the higheft point of perfec- 
tion, has been found defeftive by very good judges in fuch 
matters «. But though we had not this proof, which appeariJ 
to me conclufive, we have ftill another which would be almoft 
irrefiftible. It is certain, that, of all the quantities which are 
the objeft of geometry, the idea of none of them is fo abftraft 
and difficult to form as that of an angle. It is not a figure \ it 
is the relation of the pofition of two lin,es, a relation which af- 
fefts the fenfes but very faintly. In a word, it is much eafier 
to fay what an angle is not, than to determine precifely what it 
Is, 

I have now (hewn, that the firft generations of men could 
not be long unacquainted with longimetry. I have alfo pointed 
out in what manner, as I imagine, they arrived at fome imper- 
kO. notions of planimetry ; but thefe notions were by no means 
fufficient to the pradice of ftereometry. This branch of geo- 
metry, the menfuration of folids, was undoubtedly the laft dif» 
covered. The geometricians of the firft ages, however, had 
probably fome little knowledge of this matter, and that much 
fooner than we might at firft imagine. 

I have proved in the preceding article, that the invention of 
the balance was exceeding ancient. The ufe of this machine 
neccflarily fuppofes fome knowledge of the menfuration of fo- 
lids. For which reafon we may, I think, confider the art of 
ufing weights and balances as the occafion of the difcovery of 
ftereometry, or the menfuration of folids. 

The weights of bodies are according, to their folid contents; 
and, when two bodies are compofed of the fame materials, the 



8 Sec la recherche dc la vcritc, 1. ». p. », c. 6, & la logiq. dc Port Royal, 
part I. c. ^^, 
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proportion between their weights and their magnitudes is the 
fame. They muft therefore have been able to determine the 
magnitudes of bodies, and their proportions, before they could 
make weights which are double, trl]^le, one half, one third, &c« 
of that which had been taken for a common meafure. 

The fame reafons which inclined me to think, that of all 
furfaces, the fquarc was the firft objed of men's ftudy, incline 
me to believe alfo, that of all folids, the cube firft engaged their 
attention. They probably took for the common meafure of 
weights, a cube of a certain metal, copper for example, whofe 
fide was of a known and determined length. When they 
weighed a quantity of any commmodity, fuppofe double, tripkf 
&c. of the common meafure, at firft they put into one of the 
Icales, two, three, &c. cubes at once. But they would foot) 
perceive that it would be more commodious to have weights ol 
one piece, twice, thrice, &c. the weight of the common mea- 
fure. It would not be long before they found out, that, in or** 
dcr to procure fuch, they needed only to double, triple, &c^ 
the height of the folids which they ufed as weights, leaving 
their bafe the fame. Chance would probably lead them to this 
diicovery, by one or more cubes falling above another in the 
fcale, and thereby forming a parallelopipedon double or triple 
the firft cube. Thus the knowledge of the cube would lead 
to that of the parallelopipedon, as the knowledge of the fquare 
had led to that of the re£bingle. 

This genealogy of the firft principles of the menfuration of 
folids might be carried further, but we have dwelt long enough 
in the region of probabilities. We cannot be too fparing of 
conjectures. Let us proceed to fomething more ce'rtain, and 
reprefent the few faint lights which are to be found in hiftory 
on the origin and progrefs of geometry. Let us colledl and ex- 
amine the few fadls which have efcapei the injuries of time. 
This difquifition will give us an opportunity of (hewing, that 
befides all we have already faid, the praftice of navigation, and 
the ftudy of aftronomy, contributed much to the improvement 
of geometry. According as the feveral nations were more or 
lefs addicted to navigation and aftronomy, they applred them- 
fclves more or lefs to the cultivation of geometry. 

It 
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It is unquefHonnble> that, in the ages wc arc now upon, fe- 
veral nations had fonic r inftufe of geometry. The Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Phoenicians^ &ci had undoubtedly fomc knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of this fcicnce in very early times. 
A few fummary reflexions will convince us of this. Let us 
begin with the Egyptians. 

I have already faid, that planimetry^ in which levelling and 
land-meafuring, the moft neceflary and ufeful parts of geome- 
try, are included, owed its origin to the divifion of lands *. I 
have alfo fhewn the neceflity the firft political focieties were un- 
der of fettling the boundaries of inheritances ^. The Egyptians 
were certainly one of the nations which were firft formed into 
a regular ftate. From thefe fadls we cannot but be convinced, 
that they had fome knowledge of the fundamental parts of geo- 
metry in the moft ancient times. 

I fhall not indeed take upon me to fix the precife period 
when the Egyptians reduced land-furveying into an art. Jam- 
blicus places this event under the reign of the gods, that is,, 
in the moft remote ages J. One thing is very certain, that 
land-furveying muft have been fooh known and praftifed in 
Egypt. We have fomething more than mere conjefture ^ for 
this. ^ We find the menfuration and divifion of lands eftabliili* 
ed in Egypt before Jofeph's arrival in that country. ' At that 
time every one had his own particular domain"^. We fee too 
from the facred books, that, before this period, the lands be- 
longing to the priefts had been divided from thofe of the other 
inhabitants ^ Thefe fa£te neceffarily fuppofe the pradice of 
land-meafuring. 

One difcovery almoft always leads to fome other. The Egyp- 
tians did not confine their inquiries to thefe firft principles of 
this fcience which neceflity required, but carried their views 
and refearches much further. The fimple menfuration of 
lands was improved by them lAto the fcienpe of all kinds of 

• This IS confcdMl by the hidorlans of all civilized nitioas. See Martini^ hift. 
d^ la Chin. 1. 1. p. i8, 19. 

^ Supra, b. i. art. a. p. 31. 

iln vita Pythag. c. ap. p. 134. edit, in 4®. 1707. Sec alfo Plato in Phacd. 
p. 1x40.; Diod. 1. z. p. 80, & ro5.; Clem. Alex, ftrom, L i. p. 361.; Diog. 
JLaert. in Pytha^. fegm. it. pt 497* 

k Gtn, c. 47. V, ao. 1 Ibid. v. a a. 

Vol. L K k proponions 
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proportions reprcfented by lines. This people, inccflantly cm- 
ployed in the improvement of their country, foon obferved, 
that the overflowings of the Nile did not of themfelves extend 
far enough, which occafioned many lands to be uncultivated. 
The neceflity they were under of cultivating great quantities of 
land, put ;^bem upoa contriving methods of condufiing the 
waters of the Nile into diftant fields, which without them muft 
have remained barren. What we faid, in the article of the 
arts, concerning the lake Mocris, and the 'great number of 
canals made in Egypt foon after the deluge, cannot be yet for- 
gotten ". Works of this kind require fom^ knowledge of the 
art of levelling^ and even fome notions of the fimplefl: parts of 
ftereomctry. 

We know further, that arithmetic and geometry were the 
favourite ftudies of the Egyptians °. Thefe two fciences were 
no lefs ufeful and neceflary in the affairs of life, than they were 
agreeable to the fpeculativephilofophical gennis of the Egyp- 
tians. Naturally quick and inventive, that people could not 
fail to make very rapid progrefs in thefe two branches of the 
mathematics. 

I (hall not examine at prefent, how far the Egyptians car- 
ried their difcoveries in geometry. That difquifition will fall 
in more regularly in the third part of our work,. It will be more 
proper to reprefent the fentiments of the ancients, concerning 
the manner in which geometry took its rife in Egypt. There 
never was, fay they, any country where the art of land-furvey- 
ing was fo neceflary as in Egypt. The yearly overflowings of 
the Nile muft have occafioned great confufion in the bounda- 
ries of eftates, taking from fome, and adding to othersj remof- 
viDg fome land-marks, and covering up others* Thefe conti- 
nual changes, therefore, obliged the Egyptians to contrive fome 
method to difcover and afcertain the quantity of land belonging 
to each proprietor, after the retreat of the waters. They could 
not do this without the art of land-meafuring, which, fay they, 
gave birth to geometry in Egypt®. 

« ^upra^ b. ». p. 93, & J33. ■ Diod. 1. 1. p. pi. 

Old. ibid.; Strabo, 1. 17. p. 11 3^.; Proclut ia^Tim. ; CtfCoflor. Tai*. 1. j, 

Thi« 
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This is the opinion of the greateft part of ancient authors, 
adopted by all the moderns. But this opinion, though very 
plaufible, is without any folid foundation. It is even inconfifl« 
ent with that fpirit of induftry, which the Egyptians difplayed, 
in every thing relating to the internal order and improvement 
of their country. 

It is not to be imagined, that the Egyptians were obliged 
to meafure regularly every year all the lands overflowed by the 
Nile. A people, fo wife and fo inventive, would certainly dif- 
cover fome method to fix their land-marks, fo as to refiil the in- 
undations of that river. This difcovery would be much eaCer 
than the mod common methods of land-furveying. For which 
reafon I have not the fmaileft doubt but that the account, given 
us of this matter by the ancients, is entirely without foundation. 
At prefent, the inhabitants of Egypt find no neceffity of mea* 
furing their lands after the overflowings of the Nile ; the land- 
marks arc not difturbed, and every proprietor knows what be- 
longs to him, as well after the inundation as he did before >'. 
In this refpeft Egypt was the fame in ancient times, as it is at 
prefent. 

If the ancients had but attended to the manner of the Nile's 
overflowing, they never could have fallen into the miftake I am 
now combating. They have not confidered that that river does 
not rife fuddenly, but fwells by flow degrees, fofily glides over 
its banks, and lays Egypt under water. This can occafion no 
diforder in their boundaries, it being eafy to fink their land- 
marks fo deep in the earth, as not to be difcompofed by a. 
ftream which does not flow with any great rapidity. But the 



P Voyage de I'Egyptc par Granger, imU It is troe, this traveller adds, that 
the land-owners let thdr grounds every year to different farmers; and, as tbefc 
hew farmers take fometimes more and fometimes iefs than their predecefibrs, it 
becomes necefiary to meafure to eich of tb«m the qnantity he farms. But this 
admeafnrement is not occaOoned by the overflowings of the Kile, but by the 
yearly change of farmers. 

They have the fame cuftom in Japan, The whole lands arc meafured imme- 
diately before feed-time, and again a little before harveft, from which they make 
9 computatbn of the prodiidi of each field, to prevent the farmers impofing up*- 
on their landlords. I'hefe computations, it is fuid, are furprifingly jud. HiO. 
^1 Japon par Koempfer, t, i. p. zpi. 
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ancients judged too haftily of the effefts of the overflowing of 
the Nile by thofe produced by other rivers in other countries. 
They fancied that the fwellings of the Nile muft produce the 
iamc devaftation with other rivers when they fuddcnly burft 
their banks, and carried all before them t. 

The origin which I have affigned to geometry among the 
Egyptians, is very natural and fufHciently honourable to that 
peojJe, viz. the wifdom and antiquity of their government. 
*rhefe is no occafion to have recourfe to chimeras. 

What I have now faid of the Egyptians, may be applied to 
the Babylonians. Their monarchy had its origih iii the rcr 
moteft ages**, and they had praflifed agriculture from time 
immemorial. The ancients are agreed alfo, that this people 
were among the firft who ftudied aftronomy with fuccefs ^. 
The Babylonians, therefore, muft very foon have had fomc 
ideas of geometry, and fome knowledge of proportions : for 
how could they make any progrefs in aftronomy without an 
acquaintance with certain principles of geometry ? Accord- 
ingly an author, who had made antiquities very much his ftu- 
dy, and lived when there were more monuments of them 
remaining than there are at prefent, afcribes the invention of 
geometry to the Babylonians, affigning only the fecond place 
to the Egyptians ^ But, however this may be, it is. very cer- 
tain 



• Though the grcjltcft part of the ^ncien^s have fnllcn into the miilake which 
I have rqc^ccl, there are lomc who Have avoicled it. Wcrcdotns, whole fenti- 
ments are of great weight in every thing relating to Egypt, is of opinion, th^t 
geometry was invented m Hgypt on account of that tribute which Sefoilris imno- 
fcd on ail the lands, 1. x. n. xcp. 

This author is certainly miftaken as to the cpocha of this invention ; it was of 
a n^uch ^^irjlier date ttian t^e reigii of Sefoilris. But it muQ be owned, that Hero- 
dotus reafons very juitly ; that it is impoiGble to levy a taic upon lands equitably^ 
without k menfu^ation of the quantity of their fpveral diyifions. It is much more 
probable that this gave rife to geomf try, that^ the imaginary confuAon occdfioncd 
|)y the overflowings of the Nile. 

q Supra, b. I. art. 3. p. 38. ' Supra, b. a. p. 86, & 87, 

i Supra, 1. 3. chap. i^.Art. i. p. ^14. 

t Cafliodof. Var. l. 3. cpift. 5x. 

This adcrlion is very inconlTftent with the vain pretenfions of the Eg^'p- 
tians. This people, who vainly bouded that they had lent colonics iuto-idl 
parts of the world, faid, that Btlus conduced one into Babylon; that, ha- 
ving fixed his rcfidcncc oa the bonks of Euphrates, be inrtitutcd an order. 
^* ?,'■•• • ■• ■ ot 
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tain that the Babylonians were very early acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of geometry. 

With refpe6k to the Phoenicians, all authors acknowledge 
them to have been the firft and moft expert navigators of anti- 
quity. Navigation is, unqueftionably, that branch of the arts 
Viiid fciences, in which mankind have difplayed the greateft ge- 
nius and invention. When we examine the ftriklure of a fliip, 
the number and variety of its parts, and when we refleft how 
much (kill is neceflary to join all thefe parts together in the 
beft manner^ we will be fully convinced, that the inventors of 
fuch a complicated machine muft have had great knowledge 
in mechanical and coi^fequently in the firft principles of gco« 

But it may perhaps be fald, that the (hips of thefe remote 
ages were very inconhderable, and their conftrudion required 
not much art. 

I do not pretend to make any comparifon between the firft 
Tcflels of the Phoenicians, and our modem (hips. Yet we muft 
pot imagine they were fo contemptible, nor form our ideas 
of them from the little boats we fee ufed at prefent by feveral 
nations in both continents. The long voyages which the Phcc- 
picians undertook upon the ocean, the great quantities of mer- 
chandife with which their (Jiips were loaden ", are quite incon- 
fiftent with fuch ideas. I repeat it again, that it was impodlble 
for that people to have acquired fo much (kill in navigation, in 
the conftrufting and failing of (hips, by mere prailice, lYithout 
fome fyilem of rules and principles. 



of priefts after the Egyptian model. Theft pi^ieCls were the fame \irhich were if-» 
ter wards called Chaldeans, and applied to tlie Audy of aftronomy, ^n imitation 
of the Egyptians. So it was from Egypt, fay they, that they derived aU thqr 
learning. Diod. I. i.p. jx, & px. 

But this fable, invented by the vanity of the Egyptians, could have been belie- 
yed by none but the Greeks, who are abfolutely ignorant of the true hidory of 
the people of Alia. See Perizon. origin. Hab>'l, c. 5.; Stanley hilt. pliilo£ 
fhald. &c. 

^ See iiifra^ b. 4. chap. 1. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Mechanics^ 

VrO branch of the mathematics was fooner ibidied and prac* 
tifed than mechanics. Navigation, architefture, and every 
other art defigned for the fupply of all our various wants, require 
the afliftance of mechanics. For which reafou they are denomi- 
nated the mechanic arts. 

Notwithilanding this, mechanics was probably the laft branch 
of the mathematics which was reduced into a regular fyfteoK 
In this reipe^ it is much more modern than geometry. It 
might feed), therefore, fuperfluous to fpeak.of this at pre- 
fent as a fcience, which we have already confidered as an art. 
But as the ufe of weights and meafures, which we are certain 
was known in the days of Abraham, neceifarily fuppofes the 
v£c of the balance, and as the balance is a kind of machine 
which requires the knowledge of the firft principles of the equi- 
librium, we cannot fay that the theory of mechanics was altoge- 
ther unknown tn the ages we are now examining. 

I readily confefs^ that this theory was mod imperfect, and. 
In general, that the progreis of mechanics confidered as a fci- 
ence was extremely flow. I fliall not attempt to trace it ftep 
by ftep, but content myfclf with pointing out the way in which 
I imagine the balance was invented^ 

The firft men were daily under the neceflity of cutting wood* 
Before the invention of wheel-carriages, or the ufe of beafts of 
burden, they were obliged to carry the timber they had cut up- 
*on their flioulders. They would foon obferve, that the pofition 
of the pieces of timber which they carried, was not a matter of 
indifference, but fatigued them more or lefs according as the 
part which refted upon the fhoulder was more or lefs diftant 
from the extremities. As thefe pieces would frequently be 
nearly of an uniform thicknefs, they would in time difcover 
that they carried them with the grcateft eafe, when they fup^ 
ported them by the middle. In this pofitiop, their load would, 

if 
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if we may fo fpeak, maintain itfelf *. From this they would 
quickly difcover, that a body of an uniform thicknefs re- 
mained in a ftate of reft, when fuppdrted or fufpended by the 
middle of its length ; but that in every other pofition the long* 
eft end preponderated. By natural confequence, they would 
find out, that when the middle was the fuftaining point, if 
any new weight was added to either end, it would deftroy the 
equilibrium. This was enough to fuggeft the idea of the com- 
mon balance. The invention of fitting fcales to each end, 
probably came from the cuftom of carrying large bundles at 
the extremities of a ftick over the fhoulder, to prevent their 
embarraffing the free movement of the limbs f- 

When I fay that the balance was known in the ages we arc 
now upon, I mean only the common balance. I am far from 
thinking they had any idea of the fteelyard, or fuch like ma- 
chines. I will not even affirm, that the balance of the firft 
ages was, like ours, compofed of a beam, of a needle with two 
cheeks, and of two fcales. Perhaps their balance was no more 
than a beam fufpended by the middle, at one end of which 
they hung the weights, and at the other the goods which were 
to be weighed. Nay, perhaps, they contented themfelvcs with 
placing a board in equilibrium on the common centre of its 
length and tjiicknefs, and then placing on one fide the weights^ 
and on the other the goods to be weighed, at equal dillances 
from that common centre. All that we know with certainty, 
is, that in Abraham*s time they had balances*. We are at 
liberty to fuppofc them as fimple in their mechanifm as we 
pleafe. 

I might fpeak of feveral other machines which muft have 
been invented in the remoteft ages. The lever and the wedge, 
nnift have been in ufe from the very commencement of fociety. 
Without thefe they could not have performed feveral works. 



• In this manner, wc fee om watermen, every day, carryfng oars .of a great 
len;;th and thidcnefs, in equilibrium, wirhout being obliged to hol<t them with 
their hands. 

f We daily (cc country-people carrying large bundles at the end of a ftick o- 
«r their (houlders in this manccr. 

* Gen. e. 13. v. 16, 

fuch 
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fuch as the tower of Babel, for example, which we know were 
executed in the ages we are now confidering. 

We mufl rank alfo diflercnt kinds of machines for tranf- 
porting great weights, among the firft mechanical inventions* 
The fledge muft have been the firft invented. They would 
next contrive to lay their weights on rollers j an invention 
which nature herfelf indicates, and which has been ufcd in 
the fcmoteft ages. They would next reflefl:, that if ihey could 
join the fledge to the rollers, without impeding their turning 
round, it would much leflen their labour. By thefe fteps they 
came at laft to the difcovery of wheels ; and thus the fledge 
gradually rofe from the ground into machines, with two or four 
wheels. This laft difcovery may be traced up very high. 
Chariots were known in feveral countries, in very ancient 
times. They were common in Egypt in the days of Jacob y. 
I may obferve further, that, according to all appearance, their 
wheels in thefe firft ages were not compofed of fillies and 
ipokes, but pf one folid piece, as the wheels of carriages in 
Japan are at prefent ^. . 

' Befides, the make and ufe of the machines which I have 
mentioned, were not, in the firft ages, direfted by any theory. 
Mechanics had then no other guide but random trials, and the 
beaten path pf praftice. "We (hall fee reafon to be of this opi- 
nion, as we come to fix the time of each invention in the courfe 
of this work- 
There is no necefllty, I imagine, to enlarge any further on 
the origin and progrefs of mechanics, confidered as a fcience. 
If any one, taking this term in a more extenfive fenfc, defires 
further light into this fubjeft, he may find fatisfad^ion in what 
we have faid in the article of the arts. He may alfo, from thq 
plan which I have hid down, amufe himfelf with d/awing fuch 
confequcnces from each particular invention as may fecm to 
him moft fimple and natural. 



y Gen. c. 4T. V, 43. c. 4?. v. ij>. 

* K.(jcirpfer, hift, dii. Japon, t. 3, p. iifi^ 
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A R T i C L E V. 

Geography^ 



/^Eograpty is, projj^rly, ttc art oi determining xht Icci^ 
procal diftanccs of different places on the terreftrial 
globe, their Ctuation with rcfpc£k to one another* and their 
pofition with refpe£l to certain imaginary points in the hea^ 
vcns. This determination cannot be made with exadinefg 
ancf^precifion, without t)ie help of aftronomy and geometry^ 
«nd the continual ufe of fuch operations as are founded on 
thefe fciences. We have jufi been (hewing the great impcr-^ 
fedlion of the mathematics in the ages we are now exami« 
xiing, and therefore we cannot entertain a very high idea ot 
the geography of the mett of thefe times. We cannot, how* 
ever, deny them fomc flcnder hints and confufed notions o^ 
this fclence. We have before given the name of arithmetic 
to certain notions about the nature and calculation of numbers, 
which may rather be regarded as the effcft of a kind of in- 
ftind, than the fniit of reafoning and refleflion. 1 think w6 
may venture, therefore, to give the name of geography i6 
the methods pra£l;ifed, in the fir(l ages, for difcovei'ing and de-» 
termining the diftances and relative po(ition of certain places^ 
Some fuch methods were fo ^tremely necefTary, and men* 
were obliged to ftudy and fearch for them with fo mucB 
eameftnels, that they could not long remain undiicover* 
cd. 

I have faid, in the firOl book, that the difperfion bf fa* 

..milies was the immediate confequence of the con^ufioh of 
tongues. The firft colonies which were foriiied, probably 

"Vandered from place to place, till they found a Convenient 
fpot to fettle in. Such countries as furnifhed fpontaneoufly 
the greateft quantities of the necetfaries of hit% Would be firft 
inhabited. But each climate contains but a flew of thefe fer* 
tile h^ppy Ipots. They are commonly feparatcd from one 
^ Vol. L h\ another, 
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another, by a great extent of dry and barren foil. It would 
be long before thefe intermediate waftes were inhabited. The 
iirft colonies, of confequencc, would remain feparated and at 
a diflance from one another for fome time. The great dif- 
ficulty of finding their way through thefe uncultivated de- 
ferts, would deter the firft men from wandering far from their 
habitations. But as foon as focieties were become numerous, 
feveml motives would determine men to undertake more di- 
Ihnt journeys. There were then no bcfiten roads. The fear 
of lofing thcmfclves would put them upon* contriving fome 
thethods of finding their way back into their own country in ■' 
cafe of need. 

It is probable they would firft take particular notice of the 
obftacles they met with, fuch as marfhes, rivers, mountains,' 
precipices, and" impenetrable forcfls. They would remark 
alfo valleys, hills, lakes, meadows, rocks, in a word, every- 
thing that fenfibly ftruck their eyes, and might ferve as a 
mark to diflinguifh one country from another. The firft tra- 
yellers would contrive certain marks to know and difcover the 
roads they were to take, as well as the obftacles they were to 
meet with. It would be fufficient for this purpofe to fet up 
ftones or ftakes at certain diftances, or to make marks on the 
barks of trees, as the favages do at prefent*. The ufe of fuch 
marks was probably the firft thing that gave men any ideas of 
the relative pofition of different diftrifts. Add to this, the 
obfervations which they might make on the courfc of the fun, 
refpeftlng the pointing and direftion of their roads. 

The firft travellers, we may be fure, would alfo take 
particular notice of the number of days they took in tra- 
velling from one diftri£l to another. Nothing more fre- 
quent in the fjcred books than this cxpreffion. Such a city h 
fo many days joiirnty from fuch another city *». It is in this - 
manner fevcral nations ftill compute the diftancc of one coun- 



^ Sec Ic voyage du B iron <Ic la Hontan, t. i. p. 113. ; Moeurs dcs fauvag. t, 
a. p. 140. ; Voyage de Dampitr, t. 4. p. a44. 

U Gen. c. 50. v. 36. Num. c. 11. v. 31, &c. * 

In Cafar's time the Germans compntcd diftances by days journeys. De Iclh 
Call. /. 6. f. 23. 

' •try 
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try from another. This obfervation of the number of days 
which travellers took to pafs from one place to another, was the 
firft, and for a long time the only meafure of diftance between 
. the feveral parts of our globe, 

Thefe beginnings of geography then were nothing more 
than a kind of imperfefl: guefs at the diflances and refpecElive 
fituations of certain colthtries. To this all their inquiries on this 
fubje6k were probably confined for fome ages. But as foon as thefc 
diftinfi: focieties became populous, and opened a frequent in- 
tercourfc with one another, thefe firft difcoveries would be ren- 
dered more perfedl, and new ones would be made. Then 
highways began to be formed, which muft have contributed 
very much to the improvement of geography. Befides, how 
cfould men dire£l their courfe through a great extent of coun- 
try, without fome imperfeft knowledge, at leaft, of the pofi- 
nion of places, with. refpe£i to the principal points of the 
; horizon ? The obfervation of thefe points was ftill more ne- 
cefTary, when they traverfed the extcnfive deferts which in the 
firft ages often divided one nation from another. It is cveiv 
difficult to conceive how thefe journeys could be frequently 
\ repeated without fome rude kind of delineation or pairtting 
of the pofition of the feveral countries through which they 
were to pafs^. The firft journey from one country to another 
was probably the efl^eft of chance, but fubfequent ones would 
be the fruit of refleftion. I am perfuaded, therefore, that, for 
the benefit of commerce* fome method of preferving and deli- 
neating, on fome durable materials, the obfervations which tra- 
vellers had made on roads and diftances, was very foon found 
out. The contrivances of the favages of America may enable 
us to form fome idea of thofe of ancient times. Thefe people 
have the art of drawing on fkins or barks of trees, a kind of 
geographical maps, more cxaci: than we can well imagine **. 
Thefe they preferve in their public repofitories, and have re- 
courfe to theni when .they have occaCon *=. 



• c L'Efrarbot, Mft. dc la N. France, p. 371.; N. rclat. Jc h Gafpelic, p. 
J5J.; Hift. gen. dcs vuyag. t. 3. p. 104, & 417. t. a. p. 499. 

d Voy.igc de la Hontan, t. i. p. azj, t. z. p. loJ, ik, 107. ; K. relat. dcia 
Gafpefic, p. 153. ; Mocurs dcs funrag. t.' i. p. 125. . 
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The firft maps, if we may give them that name, muft have 
Keen very imperfe£i. How could the firft geographical pnvo 
dudlions of mankind be juft (m: exad, when they fcarce had any 
idea of the moft eflT^ntial operations of geometry andaftronomy? 
BefideS) it is certain that they were quite ignorant of the fperi-^ 
city of the eanh, judging of its figure by iu appearance. Not 
being able to carry the difcoveries of their reafon beyond the 
informations of their eyes, they believed our globe to be « 
plain of an immenfe extent. They could not therefore have 
thefmalleft notion oi pryeElioriy which is one of the princi* 
pal branches of the art of drawing geographical charts or 
maps. Thefc difcoveries were referved for ages gr-eatly pofterior 
to thofe we arc now confidering. In procefs of time, geometry 
and aftropomy adminiftered thefe helps to geography^ with- 
out which it muft have remained in its primitive ftate of 
imperfe&ion : though it muft be ownedf that thefe two fci« 
ences we^e indebted for a great part of their progrels, to the 
great neceffity men we^e vinder of cul^vating and improving 
geography. 

There are many other arguments befides all we have yet 
faid^ to prove the great antiquity of geography.. In the ageg 
wc are now examining, there had been conquefts, there ha4 
been divifions of territories among the children of the princess 
who governed them. There had been alfo long voyages and 
journeys by fea and land. 

The ancient traditions concerning the travels and conquefts 
of Bacchus and Oficis, the expeditions of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, the great extent of the empire formed in Europe, 
Africai and fome parts of AGa, by the Titans, are fo many 
proofs of the knowledge which mankind had of geography 
in the firft ages. Next to travelling, we may confider war 
as one of the ftrongeft motives to the ftudy of the fiti|atioA 
and other circumftances of different countries. Without fome 
knowledge of this fcience, it is difficult, if not impoifible, to 
incamp, to march, and to fubfift an army. It is true, that 
^or the firft dnie they muft ^ave advanced at random.* But 
the defife of fecuring a retreat, in cafe of a repulfe, the necqf- 
fity of ftaying longer in a <^u(]^try than they bad de(igne4> 

the 
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the ambition of fuccccding in an cntcrprife, which had for- 
merly mifcarricd for want of a proper knowledge of the coun*- 
try, would put them upon making obfcrvations for their future 
dire£):ion, and profiting by their firft diicoveries. The experi- 
ence of what had happened, would contribute very much to 
the invention of the art of delineating the refpe£tive fituations 
of the countries which they had traverfed. 

We know, likewife, that it was a common pra£Uce in the 
primitive times, that, when a monardi at his death left feveral 
fons, the provinces which compofed his empire were divided 
amongil them. What is more famous in hiftory than the divifion 
of the world between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto ? Thefe re- 
mote events are indeed much involved in fables ; but we may 
ftill difccm in them the veftigcs of the cuftoms of the moft 
ancient ages. But how was it poflible to make fuch parti- 
tions with any kind of equality, without fome knowledge of 
the number, extent, quality, and fituation of the provinces 
of which an empire was compofed? The limits of each province 
muft then have been known and fettled. This fuppofes fome 
fort of geography. 

Navigation muft alfo have contributed very much to the orii 
gin and progrefs of this fcience. The migrations of fome fami- 
lies from Afia and Egypt into Europe are exceeding ancient* 
Several colonies from thefe countries had fettled in Greece be* 
fore the death of Jacob f . 

Thefe maritime enterprifcs are a clear proof of the early at- 
tention of mankind to the fituation and diftances of countries. 
The firft navigators, no doubt, abandoned themfelves very 
much to chance. But it is highly probable, that mankind 
would take all pofEble pains to inform themfelves, as foon as 
they cpuld, of the diftance and fituation of the countries to 
which they defigned to fail. After fome time, they would 
come tp know the courfe which they were to fteer, in order to 
arrive in one country rather than in another, the time that 
would be neceflary to perform their voyage, and coajTeduently 
ivould conduA their fhip by this kx^owlolge. 

f pec fttpra, b. i . ar^ S^ p. ^4, & tf 7. 

Though^ 
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Thougli, in thefe firft ages, they kept as near the coafls as 
poffible, yet they mufl fometimes have loft fight of land, and 
been drove oft' to fea. We fee indeed in the relations of the 
ancients, that, when a fhip was driven from her courfe by 
ftorms, the crew were almoft always ignorant of the coaft on 
which they were caft. Accordingly, I do not pretend that ma- 
riners were then acquainted with the Whole extent of the ocean 
and its coafts, as they are at prefcnt. But ftill we may affirm 
with truth, that, excepting in thefe uneipefted cafes, mariners 
had then a general knowledge of the countries to which they 
defigncd to fail. ^ 

In ipeaking of the improvements in geography, occafioned 
by military expeditions, the partition of empires, and naviga- 
tion, I have mentioned the greateft* part of the hiftorical 
fafts which prove the antiquity of this fciencc- There arc 
ftill fome however yet unnoted, which may perhaps appear 
even more conclufive than thofe we have already mention- 
ed. 

Among the feveral fciences which the Egyptians pretended 
to have invented, they did not forget geography. Accordirtg 
to their ancient traditions, it was Hermes or Mercury who 
taught th«m the firft principles of this fciehce. In the catalogue 
•which Clement of Alexandria has given us of the writings of 
Hermes, there were ten books which were faid to be the parti- 
cular ftudy of the chief prieft. The fubjefts of thefe books 
were cofmography, geography, the firft elements of aftronomy, 
the chorography of Egypt, and the defcription of the courfe of 
the NileB. It is true, if we had no other authority but thefe 
books of Mcrcur}', to prove that the Egyptians had fome know- 
ledge of geography in the moft remote times, I (hould not look 
■ upon this faft as very well attefted. But I think we may dif- 
cern evidences of this fcience, in the relation which Mofes 
gives us of the conduft of Jofeph, when Pharaoh had conftitii- 
ted him his prime minifter. The facred hiftorian reprefents 
this patriarch vifiting all the different provinces of Egypt \ 
His defign was to examine their condition, and take proper 

» Strom. 1. 5. p. 755. ^ Gen. c. 41- v. 4^. 
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meafures to fccurc them againft the fatal coafequences of the 
feven years of barrennefs. This facl inclines me to think, that 
t^e Egyptians had very foon found out fame method of deter- 
mining the fituation and relative pofition of the different di- 
ftri<Ss of their empire, without which it could not hare been 
divided into a certain number of provinces or departments iu 
the days of Jofeph ». 

• The facred books afford us a ftill more direft evidence of the 
gr^t antiquity of this fcieiKe, in the defcription of the terre- 
ftrial paradife. When we examine with attention the manner* 
in which Mofes fpeaks of this abode of the firft man, we dif- 
cern plainly in it all the peculiar charafteriftics of a geographi- 
cal defcription. H« fays, that this garden was fituated in the 
country of Eden, towards the eaft ; that a river went out of 
IJden, 9nd tb^n divided into four branches. He defcribes the 
courfe of each of thefe four branches, and names "the countries 
which they watered. Nay, he does more; he enters into a 
long enumeration of the various produftions of each of thefe 
countries. He even defcribes them in a very particular man- 
ner. The facred hiftorian does not content himfelf with fay- 
ing that the country of Havilah produced gold 5 he adds, that 
the gold of that country was exceeding fine. There too, fay« 
he, is bdellium, and the onyx-ftone i^. Such circumftantial 
defcriptions prove, that geography had made confiderable pro- 
grefs before the days of Mofes. 

We might draw very conclufive proofs of this from the tra- 
vels of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob. Nothing can be more di- 
ftinft than the def<pription of the fituaticjp and names of the dif- 
ferent cities and countries which thefe patriarchs vifited. Mo- 
fes could not have given this exaft account of the topography of 
fo many countries, unlefs care had been taken, in the remoteft 
ages, to make obfervations on the diftance, fituation, and na- 
ture of the different countries which had been difcover^d. Con- 



1 Gen. c. 41. V. 57. 

k Jbid. c. a, V. lo, & ftq. "!►. 

The bdellium is a giim which diftils from a trctf very common \n Arabia ani 
fcvi-ral parts of the ca(K Pliuy fpeaks fuUy of it, 1. i», c. xp. 
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fcquendy, fome of the fimpleft operations of geography wer« 
invented in thcfe ancient times. 

What we haTC here faid of the ftatc of this fcience, maf 
fuffice at prefen^ Nor can we expcfl: much greater light into 
this matter. The hiftory of the ages" we are now examining^ 
is not ib thoroughly known, as to enable us to trace the pro-i 
grefc of geography ftep by ftep. We know only enough to con- 
vince us, that feveral nations, in thcfe diftant ages, were not 
quite ftrangers to the firft elements of this moft uieful and up- 
Gcflary fcience. 



A RT I C LE VL 

Refusions upon the origin and progrefs of fciencif in Afia and 

Egypt. 

TT7E fee from all that has been faid, that the origin of the 
fciences may be traced up to the ages very near the 
deluge, in Egypt, and in feveral parts of Afia. It would-be 
fiiperfluous to produce any -further proof of this. But it may 
not be improper to examine, why thefe nations I have men- 
tioned, were the firft who diilinguifiied themfelves by their dif- 
coveries. 

The fciences could not profper, but in proportion to thfe 
progrefs of the art^^ Men would labour to procure the, ne- 
ceflaries of life, before lj|cy thought of its ornaments and fuper- 
fluities. We may compare the men of the firft ages, after the 
confufion of tongues, and difperfion of families, to the favage 
nations of the prefent age. Like them they formed focieries j 
but thefe focieries were far from being numerous. Yet nothing 
but the great number of citisens in a ftate can.occafion the flou- 
rifbing of the arts and fciences. Accordingly we fee^ that, ih 
all ages, it was great empires only which enjoyed this advan- 
tage. In thefe great4btes, the perfeftion of the arts, and 
efpecially of agriculture, procured that leifure to a confiderable 
number of men, which is b neceffary to ftudy and fpeculatioiu 

Theft 
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Thefe men; rdieved of all thought ^ai taire ^bbut the heceffa- 
ries of Hfe» found their minds at liberty to take a iu>Uer flighty 
afid exert aU the force of their gd^itis in the cultivation of the 
arts and fciences. Hence it Ibv^s that fome nations made great* 
er and more rapid progrefs than others^ which were not fo well 
civilised. 

The Babylonians, AflyrianSi and Egyptians^ had the advan* 
t^ge of ))etng formed into regular well^conftituted ftates, before 
any other ancient nations. 'Acy Were confequently (boner ci^ 
Yili^edt and applied themfelves to the cultivation of the arts 
. Bnd fciences. Their progrefs in thefe ftudies woiild be the moro 
r^pid, as thofe empires were not, as far as we know, difturbed 
by any wars or tumults, tt is certain, that the Egyptian mo^- 
n^tfchyj in particular, enjoyed the mod profound tranquillity 
from tbc beginning '. 

Babylonia, Aflyria> and Egypt, by this meansj would foont 
becom^e very populous. A populous and well*govemed ftate 
pfiuft foon acquire plenty. This plenty and tranquillity which 
the Babylonians, Affyrians, and Egyptians enjoyed in the firft 
ages after the flood, (et their minds at eafe to purfue their ftu- 
dies, and even engage in the moft abftraft inquiries. In each 
of thefe empires there were great numbers of citizerts who found 
themfelves exempted from all the laborious deprefling offices oi 
life> This eafe and leifure ^labled fome of them to devote 
their whole lives to ftudy. This is a refleftion which has not 
iffcaped the beft writers of antiquity. Ariftotle, inquiring inta 
the native country of the fciences, declares that they muft 
have had their origin in thofe countries" where the inhabitants 
enjoyed great leifure. This is the reafon which he gives fof 
the great progrefs the Egyptians had made in mathematics. In 
that country, fays he, the priefts applied themfelves wholly t# 
ftudy «. 



I Strabo, 1*. 17. p. 1174. 

« Mctaphyf, 1. 1, c. I. p. 84di 

The priclts in Egypt were the folc dcpofitarict oi: their hi(tory and icJcii- 
€c$. When Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, relate any faO, they always tell uf 
they received it from the mouth of the priefls. 
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The fame reafbns will hold good with refpcft to the Babylo- 
nians. Among that people, the Chaldeans formed a body dif- 
tinfl: from the reft of the citizens «. Their way of life very 
mach refembled that of the Egyptian priefts. Study was their 
only bufinefs. The laws exempted them from every other 
funftion ^. Such inftitutions could not but contribute greatly 
to the improvement of human knowledge. But fuch inftitu- 
tions could only take place in great and populous ftates, which 
could allow a confiderable number of their citizens to enjoy 
that repofe and leifure fo neceflary to the ftudy of the arts and 
fciences. 

The Phoenicians are an exception to this general rule. 
Though a fmall nation, they were very foon illuftrious for 
their knowledge and their difcoveries. The occafion of the un- 
common excellence of this people in the fciences, was their pe- 
culiar turn and early inclination to commerce and navigation <*• 
To fucceed in this, various branches of knowledge^ fuch as a- 
rithmetic, aftronomy, geography, geometry, and mechanics, 
were abfolutely neceflary. For which reafon, though it was 
not pofliblc that any confiderable number of the Phoenicians 
could enjoy fuch a degree of leifure, as to gijre themfelves en- 
tirely up to the ftudy of the abftrafted fciences ; yet the wholfe 
ftate being engaged in •a way of life which required the know- 
ledge of thefe fciences, every individual would contribute fome- 
thing to their improvement. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to difcover why the fciences had 
their origin in thofe countries which were firft civilized. Hi- 
ftory confirms the reafons we have given for this. In the ages 
we are now confidering, we meet with fcience and learning 
only in Egypt, and fome parts of Afia. For the fame reafon 
nlfo, the European nations have furniihed us no materials for 
this part of our work. It was much later before thefe countries 
were well peopled, before their inhabitants were civilized, and 
formed into regular ftates and kingdoms. Befides^ the firft 
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inhabitants of Europe feem to have had lefs genius for dif- 
covery and invention than the eaftera nations. They knew 
nothing of arts or fciences till after the arrival of colonies 
among them from Afia and Egypt. It is for this reafon that 
the hiftory of Europe is almoft quite barren, till the arrival of 
thefe colonics. 

We may, however, obferve, that the progrefs of the art« 
and fciences in the firft ages was exceeding flow, even among 
thofe nations who purfued them with the greateft conftancy 
and fceennefs. The tedious imperfeft methods they had of 
recording their thoughts, muft have formed a very great obfta- 
cle to the improvement of human knowledge. For many ages 
mankind knew no better ways of writing than painting and 
hieroglyphics^. Both thefe ways of writing arc extremely de- 
feftive. They are capable only of reprefenting fenfible objeds* 
Symbols are quite unfit for communicating, with precifion, 
abftraft ideas. For which reafon, mathematics in particular 
could make but little progrefs, till after the invention of alpha- 
betical writing. 

This invention has, no doubt, contributed infinitely to the 
perfeftion and progrefs of the fciences. Yet at firft its utility 
muft have been inconfiderable. It is only by communicating 
their ideas that men can improve their difcovcries\ But the 
mere invention of letters 'was not fufEcient for this purppfc. 
They wanted fome kind of matter, flexible, and eafily tranf- 
ported, on which they 'might write long ^ifcourfes with cafe 
and expedition. This was not difcovered till long after. ' Mar- 
ble,, ftone, brick,' metals, wood, &c. were at firft ufed for 
writing, or rather engraving upon ^. When fo much time was 
neceflary to write a few fentences, it could not be expefted that 
the fciences fhould make a very rapid progrefs. Befides, thefe 
kind of books could not be tranfported from place to place, 
but with great difficulty. Accordingly we find, that the fcicn- 
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CCS remained In a ftate of great impcfrfedion atnong all t!be 
mncient nations, of which we ihall |ind more than fufficient 
proof in the courfe of this trork. Human knowledge has 
made greater progreis irithin tbcfe laft hundred yearsj than 
in all antiquity ; which is chiefly owing to the expeditious and 
eafy methods we have of comoiunicatipg and publifhuig all ovur 
fbf^Ycrieti 
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BOOK IV. 

Of Commdrce and Navigation. 

IT is unneceflarjr to difplay the great importance of com* 
merce, or enumerate the advantages which mankind haTC 
in all ages derived from it. Every one knows, that it it 
ihe foul and fupport of ftates ; the chain which unites all na- 
tions and climates. To produce all thefe advantages, it wa$ 
necefTary to open a communication between the feveral parts 
of this terraqueous globe, by inventing the art of traverfing 
the feas which feparate one part of it from another. Com- 
merce» therefore, is indebted to navigation for its greateft fuc- 
cefs, and navigation is reciprocally indebted to commerce for 
all its improvements and difcoveries. Thefe two obje^ mu- 
dually fupport each other. They are always feen to flourilh of 
to fall together. They cannot therefore be well confidcred fe- 
parately. Yet, as it was commerce that gave birth to navigsi'* 
tipn as an art, it will be proper to begin with commoroe. 



C H A P. L 

Of Commerce. 

THE origin of commerce is aimoft ae aticient ts that «f {o^ 
cieties. The inequality with which the produdiotu o( 
nature are diftributed in each country, gave occafion to traffic 
gimong mankind. Commerce begun by exchanged between 
particular perfons, and by flow degrees it fpread frottt tillage 

t» 
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to village, city to city, province to province, kingdom to king- 
dom, till at laft it comprehended and united the whole world. 
Neceflity was the parent of commerce. The defire of procu- 
ring convefticncies, nouriflied and gave it ftrength. Covetouf- 
nefs, luxury, and, above all, a tafte for fuperfluities, brought 
it at length to the higheft perfefiion. 

Agricultufe and induftry are the foundations of commerce. 
In the firfl: ages, when the greateft part of mankind were igno- 
rant of the mofl ncceflary arts, and led a life but little different 
from that of beads, traffic and commerce were quite unknown. 
Modern travellers have met with nations who are flill in this 
deplorable condition*. Families being by infenfible degrees 
reunited, thefe infanit focieties were chiefly taken up in provi- 
ding the necefTary means of their fubfiflence. From thence a 
certain intercourfe and communication mull have commenced 
among the inhabitants of the fame country. Such unqueftion- , 
ably was the firft origin of commerce. 

Commerce confifled at firft in the exchange of thofe things 
which are moft neceflary to human life. One who had killed 
a great many beafts in hunting, exchanged their flefh and (kins 
for the honey and fruits which his neighbour had gathered in 
the woods. * The hufbandman exchanged a part of his grain 
for wine and oil, &c. Several nations on the coafts of Africa, 
all the favages of America, and fome of the people of Afia, 
ftill retain this primitive praftice, of giving their fuperfluities 
for thofe things which they want, or which they have not in 
fufficient quantity. Commerce is carried on by all thefe na- 
tions at prefent as it was in the primitive ages, that is, by ex- 
change. 

Originally they had no fettled rule for appretiating their 
commodities. Opinion alone determined their value and their 
price. They judged by the eye of the quantity, weight, and 
bulk of the goods they had a-mind to exchange. This was the 
only way of traffic known in the ifland of Formofa, when tho 
Dutch firft difcovered it*>. It is ftill pradlifed in feverai coun- 



* Recueil des voyages qui ont fenri a rctabiiflcmeat de k compagnie dcs Indes 
Holland, t. 4. p. s8tf. 
b Red. dcs Icttr. t. 33. p. 5*3 . 
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tries. Gold' is to this day the principal merchandife of Ethio- 
pia. The greateft trade in it isr carried on at Sofala. This 
trade is not managed by weights and meafures, but only by the 
eftimation of the eye^. It is the fame in fome pafts of the 
Eaft Indies <*. 

In proportion as focieties were poliflied, the objefts of com- 
merce were multiplied and diverfified. The wants of nature 
gave birth to the moft neceffary arts. Thefe were foon follow- 
ed by the arts adminiftering td luxury and fuperfluity. New 
wants were invented, as foon as new arts were difcovered ; and 
mankind cheriftied new taftes and inclinations, when they had 
found out the means of gratifying them. In confequence of 
this, commerce was extended and increafed. It then became 
neceffary to find out fome more certain method of judging of 
the Talue of commodities, than by the eye. 

I have Ihown in the article of geometry, how the firft attempts 
in architefture produced the feveral meafures of length, and 
that thefe meafures, for the moft part, bore a relation to the 
fize of the human body, or fome of its paits^. It w^s eafy to 
apply thefe meafures to determine the bulk of the greateft part 
of folid bodies. Thus menfuration by fathoms, ells, &c. wa» 
very early praftifed. It was, no doubt, more difEcult, and re- 
s quired more refleftidn, to difcover the method of meafuring 
liquids. It could not, howefer, be very hard to find out, that 
they might determine the quantity of grain or liquids, by form- 
ing veffcls of certain dimenfions, according to the lineal mea- 
fures already known. 

The primitive traders had nothing nov to do, but to find 
out fortie method to fet a value upon metals and fome other 
bodies which could not well be fubjefted to lineal or liquid 
meafures. The difcovery of weights and balances muft have 
coft a greater expenfe of thought, than thofe meafures we 
have mentioned. The relation between the weight of a body 
and its folid contents, is not quite fo obvious, as the applica- 
tion of lineal meafures, or the equality of the dimenfions of a 
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veflcU and of the quantity of liquids it can contain, BeGde9, 
iuppofing this relation already known, it required much confi-> 
ctCTBtlpn and many triak to invent inftruments proper for 
weighing bodies. Yet we fee, that the invention of die ba<» 
lance was extremely ancient, fince we find it was known ia 
the days of Abraham f. I have propoCedy in the preceding 
VooiEft fome conjeftures. concerning -the invention of that ma- 
chine^ to which I have nothing to add at prefent'. I fliall only* 
ebierve, that (tones, as far as we can judge, were the firft bo-* 
di^ U&d as weights ^. 

The inventioa of weights and meafures would neceflarily! 
introduce great changes into the way of trade, and contribute 
greatly to its improvement. Men would foon discover the in-* 
^nveniencies of trading only by exchange. On a thoufand 
occafions they would find it impoflible to give exa£Uy an 
equal value of one kind of goods for another which they had 
a mind to purchafe ; as it is feldom one thing is precifely of 
an equal value with another, fiefi des, it would often happen^ 
that th^ buyer had not that particular kind of goods which the 
fcUer wanted in exchange for his. We may add further, that 
feveral kinds of merchandilb could not be dividied without l>e* 
ixig dcftroyed, or at leaft very much diminifhied in their va« 
lue. It was found neceflary, therefore, in order to facilitate- 
tfaefe exchanges, to introduce inm- trade certain things of an 
arbitrary, but fixed and known value, which might reprefent 
all kinds of merchandife, and ferve as a common price to all 
the objedts of commerce. The fi tuation of the different na- 
tions of the world deterniincd their choice of the materials 
originally ufed for this purpofe. In feveral countries, pieces 
of a particular kind of wood i, fhells of a certain fpecies S 
grains of fait*, fruits", &c. have been, and flill are ufed 
as the common figns and prices of all commodities. Thiar 
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was probably the pr^ftice of the primitive ages ». Buji thefe 
kinds of money could be current only each in its particojar 
tountry, none of them CQuld bqcdme univerfal: 

Civilised nations would food be fenOble of the inconveni. 
fence of thefe kinds of commoa figfls stnd prices. The mo- 
ment metals were difcorered, it would be perceived that they 
were the moft commodidus materials ih natturc for thefe pur- 
' pofes in cbmnietqe. Metals are found almoft iii al) climates. 
Their hardnefe and folidity preferte them from many acci- 
dents, to vfhich the other kinds of jf^oiiey I have mentioned 
are liable. They may be divided too into as many parts as it 
is thought proper^ without any diminutiori of theit real value. 
Metals, therefore, were very foon eftabliftied by the unanimous 
.fconfent of all nations, as the feprefentative figns of the value of 
all the objefts of comttierce; 

We canndt fix the precife tirtie yjfrhcxi metatls began to be 
the common price of all kinds bf merchahdiie. It appears, 
that, in fdme countries^ this inftitution was exceeding ancient. 
Egypt was pfobably one of the countries where this .k^nd of 
traffic ^as firft ufed. We have feen above, in the article of 
metallurgy, that the difcovery and fabrication of metals was 
of great anti<}uity among this people ®. It has been remarked, 
that there is no mention in fcripturc of gold and filver as 
riches, before Abraham's journey into Egypt, but only after 
his return. Mofes obferves, that this patriarch returned from 
Egypt eiceedihg rich iii gold and filver p. With refpedl to 
Afia, we fee Abimelech, King of Gefar in Paleftine, gave a 
thoufand pieces of filver to Abraham, for his taking of Sarah 
•from him *>. In a word, after that period, there is frequent 
mention in Gciiefis of payments made in filver '. It is certain, 
then, that this kind of commerce prevailed in Egypt and Afia 
in,j^y ancient rimes. 

When metals were firft introduced into commerce, their 
value was determined only by their weight. The buyer and 

o SeeCedren. p. 14S.; Suidas, vw^ *A^«-«^i<», 1. 1. p. 347. 
• B. z. chap, 4. p. .14^. P ^cn. c. 13. v. x, 

9 Gen. c. xo. v. itf. ' Chap. aj. v. 16. 
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feller agreed about the quality and quantity of the metal to Jbe 
given for the goods. The buyer delivered the quantity of metal 
agreed on by weight ^. The fcriptures prcfent us with a remark- 
able example of ihi* ancient way of buying and felling. Wc 
there read, that Abraham gave 400 (hekels of filver for a cave, to 
be a fepulchrc for himfelf and his family. Mofes obferves> that 
he weighed this fum before all the people ^ It was the weight, 
therefore, which then determined the quantity of metal to be 
given as the price of any purchafe. ' It appears, however, 
that they paid fome regard to the purity and iinenefs of the 
metal; for the facred writer obferves, that the filver which 
Abraham gave was of the befl kind, fuch as was every where 
current **. 

^Tbcfe primitive praftices ftiU fubfift in feveral countries. 
In China gold and filver are not current as money, but only as 
merchandife. Accordingly, when they ufe tbefe metals in pay- 
ments, it is the cuftom to cut them into pieces in proportion to 
the price of the goods they have purchafed* They then weigh 
each.piece of the metal to afcertain its value *. It is the fame 
in Abyffinia ^ and Tonquin *. 

This method of weighing the quantity of metal in every 
payment made in gold and filver, muft have been very tr^wx* 
blefome and inconvenient- It was cafy to remedy this incon- 
venience. Nothing more was neceflary than for each natioa 
CO fix a mark and impreffion upon each piece of metal, figni- 
fying and afcertaining its weight and finenefs. It was proper 
likewife to agree on certain names to cxprefe each of thefe 
portions of metal, defigned for the reprefentative figns of ail 
kinjds of merchandife. Such was the origin of money. But 
it is very difficult, if not impoffible, to fix the time of this in- 
vention. If we believe fomc writers, it belongs to very re- 
mote ages. They tell us, that the Aflyrians were the firft 



r Arift. polit 1. I. c. 9. p. 305. E. Sec alfo Plin. 1. jj.-fe^V. i j. p. 610. 

t Gen. c. 13. V. 16. " Ibid. ' 1 

^ Martini, hift. dc la Cliinc, 1, 8. t. %. p.' 159.; Lettr. cdif. t. xp. p. 43x. 5 
Rcc. dcs voyag. au Nord, t. 8. p. 353. ; Rcc. dcs voyages dc la compagnie >deft 
Indes Holland, t. x. p. 3^4, & 44^. 

T Ibid. t. 4. p. 3%. a Tavcrnicr, t. 3. p..»it. 
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wljo ftruck money, fome time before the birth of Abraham ^. 
According to Herodotus, it was the Lydians ^ ; and it appears 
that this art was very ancient among that peopled Other 
writers place the origin of money in the times when Saturn 
and Jupiter reigned in Italy <*. Some give the. honour of this 
invention to a King of Theflaly, pamed Ithonus *, faid to be 
jhc fon of Deucalion ^ . The annals of China relate, that in 
the reign of Hoang-ti, that is, near 2000 years before J. C. 
they ftruck copper money for the convenience of commerce «. 
We read tpo in Diodorus, that in Egypt they cut off both 
the hands of fuch as were conviSed of making falfe money \ 
But as that autlM: does not fix any date to the feveral re- 
gulations he mentions, we can determine nothing, from what 
he fays, concerning the period when they firft coined money 
in Egypt. 

As to the facrcd writings, wc find fome paffages in Genefis, 
5ehich feem to indicate, that another method ol fixing a cer- 
tain value upon pieces of metal, befidcs that of weighing , 
them, was very anciently known in thefe countries. Mofes 
fays,. that Abimelech gave Abraham 1000 pieces of filver'* 
Jofeph was fold by his brethren to the Midianirifli merchants 
for twenty pieces of filver ^. It is faid alfo, that this patri- 
arch made^ prefent to Benjamin of 300 pieces of filver *. I« 
all thefe paffages there is ho mention of the weight of filver, 
but only of the number of pieces. What is more, we read» 
that Jacob bought a field from the children of Hamor for aa 
hundred Kefitah °>. Interpreters are much divided about the 
meaning of this word. In general, however, they are of 
opinion that, this paffage fpeaks of a certain fum of filver. 



* Mem. de Trcv." Mai 1704, p. 787. b I,, x, n. 94. 
^ See la bibl. choif. t.ii. p. 13. 

^ Ovid. Faftor. 1. t. v. 139. ; Draco Corcyra^us apud Athen. 1. 15. C 13. p. 
4(91. ; Macrob. Saturn. 1. x. c. 7. p. 217.; Ifidor. orig. 1. 16. c. 17. 

Several critics are of opinion, that the Janus of the ancicnu is the fame wicb 
Javan the fon of Japhet, mentioned Gen. c. 10. v. a. 

* Lucan. Pharfal. 1. 6. v. 40*, &c. 

f Otho Sperling, dc nunim. non cufis^ p. 13. 

« Martini, hid. de la Chine, 1. i. p. 4%* 

^ L. I. p. 89. i Gen. c. 10. v. itf. 

* Ibid. c. 37. V. a8. ' Ibid. c. 45. v. 12. 
« Ibid. c. 33. V..I9, 
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But hid that filver ^ny impreffion upon it ? In a word, wtrt 
thofc pieces which Mofes fpeaks of^ pieced of coined money ? 
The difficulty confifts in determining this. The greateft number 
of commentators ynsiintaini that this word, Kejitab'y (ignifies a 
piece of money with the impreffion df a lamb ' upon it. This 
opinion ;tppears to me the more prpbable^ as we know very well^ 
that the figures of animals were the firft impreffions upon the 
money of the ancient nations/^. I am perfu^ded, therefore^ 
that the art of impreffipg certain marks upon pieces of metal^ 
to point put and afcertain their value, M^as knoWn and pra£lifed 
in fome countries in the days of Jacobs in fome (:x>i|ntries5 I 
^y, for I am far from thinking that the ufe j^ fuch money' was 
very general. 

Befides, it dcHS$ not feem to me, that the invention of thi^ 
firft fpecies of money required either much labour or much 
lagacity. This firft money was either fimply caft in moulds, 
pr, at mofti ftruck wijih the hammer. It may be compared to 
thit of Japan and fevefal eaftem nations. This is a kind of . 
ingot? of gold or filver, very coarfely formed. They ftrikc 
II mark upon them with the hammer^ expreffing their ftaud-: 
ard, and their weight K The fabrication of fuch pieces of 
moqeyi required neither inuch cajre nor much fkill. I imagine«i 
^ikcwife, that originally thefe pieces of money were* current 
pnly in the country where ^hey were ftruck. When they were 
given in payment in other countries, it was the cuftom to. 
weigh them. What inclines me to this opinion, is, that when 
Jofeph'8 brethren, at their return into Egypt, brought back the 
money which that patriarch had caufed to be put into theif 
iacks, they fay, that they had found it in full weij;htj, and had 
|>rought it back the fame % 



n Sc^lccomrp. dii P.'Calipct, %, i. p 6^9.; Mcixi dc Trcv Mai 1704; p. 
780.; jptiflcr^at. ido Pl Sondct. fur Us medailics Hcbraiqi^cs, p. 67, A 114. 

There was fornjcrly in prance golden dcnicrs with a lamb, and both fmaller 
and greater ones with a (beep upon them. 

o The ancient money, both of the Greeks and Romans,bore the impreflton of 
an ox. Sec part z. b. 4. See alio pliii. I. 33. fcft. 13. p. 610 j Pli^t. t. :^. p. 
a 7 4- F. 

P See Chardin, t. 4. p. a79j a.80. ; Tavcrnier, t. 4. p. 337.; IM, gfcn. des 
Yoyag. t.'io. pianche i. n. 6. planche 4. n. 9. plan<?hc 6. n. i». ; fiianchii^i, hilV.' 
univ. p. 512. ^ Tab. B. N« 18. a</ C3p. 3x« 
"^ ^ Gen. c. 43. V. XX. • ^ . - 
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However that may be, it is certain, that^ in the days of Jacobj^ 
jcommerce was, carried on between different countries, and in 
many kin'ds of merchandife. The lihmaclitcs and Midianites, 
to whom Jdfeph wa$ fold by his brethren, came from the 
(Country of Gileadi and went into Egypt to fell their goods % 
yhich cpnfifted of fpicerjfes, and feveral other precious things f* 
This fupppfes a regular trade, and of ibme {landing, as theft 
kinds of merchandife adminift^r rather to luxury than mere ne^ 
f:e{jity. The purchafe which thefe merchants made of Jofeph t9 
feii him again \n i^gypt, ttitws. alfo, that even then .there was a 
trade in Hayes in feverdil countries '. 

We fee likewife, that, in very remote ages, there was a 
l^reat trades in corn carried on in Egypt. In times of fcar- 
^hjj that kingdom W46 tbie r^fource of all the neighbouring 
^untries* During the feven yiears of famine which afi)i£led 
Paleftine and the adjacent ftates, Egypt, by the care of Jo- 
feph, was in a condition to fumi(h corn to all the ftrangers 
who came there to buy it ^. Correfpondence was, evep then-t 
fo well regulated, that it tfas not long before Jacob wa« 
pformed of this, though be Jiv^d at a con(tderable diftance 
from Egypt ». ^ 

As to the manner in which trade was carried on in thefe 
primitive times, we muft make a diftindion between land and 
fea-trade. 

Land-trade without doubt was firft. Yet it muft have been 
Z confiderable time before even this could be carried on with 
eafe and faCe^y. The art of breaking antmali, and #f 
uGng them commedioufly for carriage, muft firft have bcffi 
invented. Then highways liiuft have bfen made, and thcA 
' pbdacles which nature has oppofed to the free communication 
between different countries^ removed or overcome. Semi- 
ramis, fay hiftorians, applied herielf to render the roads prac* 
ticablc through the whole extent of her empire ''. This U 
the fird attempt of that kind taken nodce of in hiftory^ Yet as 
there were feveral princeflea of that name, I cannot cooi- 
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dently afcribe thefe magnificent works menlioned by fe- 
deral writers, to the moft ancient Semiramis, the Queen of 
Ninus** 

If we believe feveral ancient authors,- we muft place in this 
period which we arc now upon, the invention of the art of 
building bridges, an art fo neceflary to commerce. Herodotus 
fays, that Meaes, one of the firft kings of Egypt, built a bridge 
over one of the branches of the Nile *. Diodorus afcribes the 
conftruftion of that magnificent bridge over the Euphrates at 
Babylon to . the ancient Semiramis ^. I (hall not now infift oh 
the truth of thefe fafts. I have already- obferved how far-I 
think they may be depended upon. ' 

The invention of carriages proper for tranfporting goods 
of a certain weight, might alfo be ranked among thofe arts 
which muft have preceded the eftablifliment of commerce hjr 
land. But I do not find that the ancients made much ufe of 
thefe kind of machines in tranfporting merchandife. There is' 
no mention of them in ancient authors ; and it is cmain, that 
to this day they are not ufed in the Levant; though it was in 
thefe countries that commerce had its birth. 

It appears, that in thefe places, from the remoteft ages, they 
made ufe of beafts of burden for the tranfporting of goods. 
In long journeys they employed camels. The I(hmaelitc*s 
and Midianites, to whom Jofeph was fold, rode on camels ^. 
That hiftory,* in my opinion, prcfents us with a ftriking image 
of the manner in which commerce by land is carried on in the 
LeVfint at this day. Several merchants join together, and form 
what they call a caravan. The fcripture feems to me to repre- 
ient thefe Ifhmaelites .and Midianites who bought Jofeph, as 
forming ftjch a caravan. The book of Job alfo m'9f ferve to 
fliew us the great antiquity of this cuftom. It mentions the 
troops of Tema and of Sheba «*, that is, caravans which fct out 
from thefe two cities of Arabia. 

We fee alfo beafts of burden employed in the journey the 
ions of Jacob made into Egypt to buy corn. They perform- 



2 Sec fupra, t>. i, chap. 5. p. x<J8. 

• L. X. n. 99. b L. a. p. iix. c Gen, c. 37. v. sj. 

«* Job, c, 4, v. xp. Sec Ic P."-Calmct. locc cU, 
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cd that journey by land, and Mofes tells us they made ufe 
of affes for carriage ^. It is well known, that, in warm coun- 
tries, thefe kind of animals are almoft as much valued as 
horfes or mules. They are infinitely fuperior to thofc in our 
climate. 

One of the greateft obftacles which thofe who carried ort 
commerce by land muft have had to ftruggle with, was the 
difficulty of finding fubfiftence and lodging by the way. Thefc 
firft travellers muft have carried provifions with them for 
themfclves and their beafts* When they had a mind to take 
refrefliment, they probably placed themfelves in the day-time 
under the (hade of fome tree, and in the night retired to fome 
cave. Afterwards tents came into ufe; every one carried hia 
own tent with him, and pitched it in the moft commodious 
»d agreeable fpot' he found on the road^JWe find feveral 
examples of this pradlice in the hiftory of Abraham in fcrip- 
ture.. 'This patriarch always travelled with his tent^* This 
Ciiftom fubfifts to this da^ in the eaft. 

As commerce increafed, and thefe journeys became more 
frequent, they would perceive how dangerous and difagrecablc 
it was to have no fixed and fecure place by the way to repofc 
in. The defir^ of gain would fuggeft to fome people the 
thought of offering the ufe of their houfes "to travellers for 
payment. It was thus inns were by degrees eftabliflied in 
feVeral places. Herodotus afcribes this invention to the Xy- 
dians, but he does not fix the time 0/ it «. Probably how- 
ever it was ♦very ancient. The Lydian monarchy may be 
reckoned among thofc which were formed in the moft remotf 
antiquity*. Befides, we may obferv6, that, in the days of 



€ Chap. 4x. V. x6. See alfo c. 45. v. ai, & 13. 

f Chap. IX. T. 8. c. 13. V. 18. 9 L. I. n. 94. • 

• Their firft King, whofe name was Mtnes^ was, fay they, the Con of Ju- 
piter, and of the Earth. The meaning of this exprcdion is well known. It 
was Lydus, one of his fucceflbrs, fay hiftoriaos, who gave the name of Lydia 
-to the country. See Herod. 1. x. n. 7. 1. 4* n. 45. 1. 7. n. 74. Dionyf. Haii- 
earn. 1. i. p. 11. 

But it feems more probable to me that this country derived its name from 
Lud, the (on of Japhet. This is the opinion of Jofcphus, St. Jerome, and feve- 
ral other authors both ancient and modem. See Bochart, Phaieg. 1. 4. c. x6, dc 
}c P. Calinet^ 1. 1. p. 300. 
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Jacob *, inns were eftablifhed in fome places, though the an- 
cient cuftom cf carrying provifions for themfelves and their 
bcafts flill continued *. 

Wc may comprefae^id under the name of land-trade, that 
iwhich was carried on by rivers and canals* The ohe muft have 
been nearly as ancient as the other. The 6rft cities were pro- 
bably built on the banks of rivers. Their inhabitants needed 
))rovi{]ons to be brought them. They Would foOn difcover^ 
that the rivers might be of great fervice for that purpofe. Ne- 
ceffity would fuggeft the methods of making ufe of them for 
that end, and probably it was not long before fuch methods 
were difcovered. Men muft very foon have obferved, on s 
'thoufand occafions, pieces of wood floating down risers. Ahei 
this obfervation, it was an eafy and natural thought, to collet 
a number of fuch pieces of wood, to tie them together, and 
form a float of them. After they had found that this ^tfcm- 
blage of pieces of wood kept above water, it would be as eafy . 
to difcover, that it would carry a fmaller or greater weight in 
proportion to its fize. Experience would foon teach them bow 
to guide thefe kind of water-carriages, the only ones which 
were known in the iirft ages*. 

Thefe floats or rafts were probably fucceeded by Catioesr* 
fuch as the favagcs ufe at prefent *. Thefe are trunks of trees 
tnade hollow by nicans of fire. This fecond kind of veflel^ 
•were both more commodious and more fecurc than floats- 
Thc goods in them were not fo much expofed to be fpoilcd 
or carried away by the water. In ancient times thefe canoes, 
made of a fingle tree, were much ufed"*. They were known 
l>y the name of Mondxyles °. Sanchoniatho (aysj that Ou- 
foils, one of the moft ancient heroes of Phoenicia, took a 
tree which was half-burntj cut oflF its branches, atid was the 



* Gen. c. 4x. V. a7. Sec alfo Exod. c. 4. v. 24; 
i Gen. c. 45. v. xi, & 13. c. 4*. ▼• *7» 
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firft who had the courage to expofe himfelf upon the wa- 
ters ®. 

Every country dofe not afford a fufficicnt number of trees, 
of a proper fize for forming thefe canoes. It was neceflary, 
therefore, to find out the art of imitatiilg thefe natural vefTels, 
by conftrufting artificial ones, of feveral pieces of wood join- 
ed together^ of a proper folidity and capacity. Several ancient 
nations lifed a kind of boats, formed of ilender rods, joined 
together in the manner of hurdles, and covered with flcins^. 
Thefe kind of boats are ftill ufed on the Red Sca«. The barks 
of the people of Iceland are made of long poles placed crofT- 
wife, and tied together with thongs of whales whiikers. They 
are covered with the £kins of fea-dogs, fewed with finews in« 
ftead of thread ^. The canoes of the favages in America are 
inade of the barks of trees* I am perfuaded, however, ^at it 
was not very long before they difcovered the art of conftrufting 
veflels of feveral planks joined together, either with cords or 
wooden pinsi Several nations ftill prefent us with models of 
veflbls conftruft^d in both thefe ways f . 

Straight poles and oars were fufficient to conduct thefe kinds 
of veffels. In this manner, men in the remoteft ages might 
navigate their rivers, and tranfport their merchandifes from one 
country to another. 

Experience having more and more encouraged them, they 
would at laft venture to expofe themfelves upon the open fea. 
L^t us examine in what manner, and by what degrees, man- 
kind might learn to condu£l themfelves on that terrible dement. 
It is to the invention of this art that commerce owes its greateft 
improvements, and there is no invention of which mankind 
Have fo much rcalbn to boaft, Wc may even fay of navigation, 
that it feems to furpafs the limits of the human underftanding, 
and to be beyond the utmoft reach of our fagacity. 



o Apud Enfeb. pnep. evang. 1. 1. p. 3;. A. 
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CHAP. IL 

Of Navigation, 

SEtTERAt* conjefturcs prefcnt themfelves concerning the ori-^ 
gin of navigation. Various accidents and events might 
have given birth to that art. The fea-coafts in many places 
are full of iflands^ at no great diftance from the continent. 
Curiofity would naturally infpire men with an indination ta 
pafs over into thefe iflands. As this pafTage would not appear 
cither very long, or very dangerous, they would attempt it. Suc- 
cefs in one of thefe attempts would encourage to a fecond. Pli* 
ny relates, that anciently they failed only among ifiands, and 
that on rafts ^ 

Fiihing, to which feveral nations applied themfelves in the 
earlieft ages, might alfb contribute to the origin of navigation. 
I am, however, moft inclined to think, that the firft ideas of 
diis art were owing to thofe nations which were feated near 
Ac months of rivers, where they fell into the fea. As they 
failed upon thefe rivers, they would fometimes be carried out 
to fea, either by the current, by a ftorm, or even by defign. 
They would be terrified at firft at the violence of the waves, 
and the dangers with which they threatened them. But, when 
they had got over thefe firft terrors, they would foon be fenfi- 
ble of the great advantages which the fea might procure them» 
and, of confequence, would endeavour to find out the means of 
failing upon it. 

In whatever way mankind became familiar with that terrible 
element, it is certain, that the firft eflUys in navigation were 
made in the moft ancient times. Mofes informs us, that the 
grandfons of Japhet paflcd over into the iflands near the conti- 
nent, and took poiTeffion of them ^i It is alfo an undoubted 
faft, that colonies very {bon failed from Egypt into Greece '. 

\ t L. 7. fcft. ST, p. 417- * Gtn, c. 19* V. J. 

* Sec fi/praf b. ». art. s.p, 64* 
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' Sanchoniatho afcribes the invention of the art of building ihipsi 
^ and the glory of undertaking fea-voyages^ to the Caberites ^ 
The ancient traditions of the Phoenicians make the Caberites 
cotemporary with the Titans *. 

I have defcribedi in the preceding chapter^ what was pro* 
bably the iirft form and con(lfu£kion of the veflels ufed in the 
navigation of lakes and rivers. Such alfo would be the form 
of the iirft (hips. But experience would fooo convince them, 
that fhips defigned for navigating the feas ought to be of a dif* 
ferent conftru£tion from tfaofe intended for rivers. They 
would make it their ftudy» therefbre, to give fuch a form and 
fdlidity to fhips defigned for the fea, as would enable them 
to refift the.impetuofity of its waves. They would next en- 
deavour to find out a method of guiding and dire£ling them 
with eafe and fafety. Sculls and oars were the only inflruments 
that occurred to them for fome time. It muft have been long 
before they thought of adding the helm. The ancients ima- 
gined) that it was the fins of fifhes which firft fuggefted the 
idea of oars, and that the hint of the helm was taken from 
obferving how birds dire£l dieir flight by their tails*. The 
fliape of (hips, excepting the fails, fccms to me to be copied 
fipom that of fifties. What the fins and tail are to fifties, that 
the oars and helm are to ftiips. But thefe are only conjef^ures 
more or lefs probable, and not worth examining to the bot- 
tom. 

The a^on of the wind^ whofe efTetSls are fo fenfible 
and fo frequent, might toon fuggeft the ufe of fails. But 
the manner of adjufting and managing them was more dif* 
ficult, and would not be fo foon difcovered. This, I am per- 
fuaded, was the very laft part of the conftru£lion of ftiips 
which was found out. I am confirmed in this opinion by the 
prafHce of the favages and other rude nations, who make ufc 
only of oars, but have no fails. It would be the fame in the 
firft ages. The firft navigators only coafted, and cautioully 
avoided lofing fight of land. In fuch circumftances, fails 

7 Afntd F.nfeb. prspar. evang. 1, i. p. 36. A. 
» Ibid* » Pijn. i, 10. £e€t. u, p. s^x. 

O 2 would 
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would haye been more dangerous than ufefuL It required th« ' 
experience of fevcral ages to teach •navigator? the art of employ- 
ing the wind in the djre^lion of (hips^ 

If wcbelieve, however, the ancient traditions of the Egyp- 
tians, this art of ufing the wind hy meajft of mafts and fails, 
^as exceeding 'ancient. '^Fhey give the honour of this difcol 
yery to Ifis*^. Bufov^r and above the IJule credit which is' 
4ue to*the greateft part of the hiftory of that princefs, we fliall 
fee by and by, that th}8 difcpvery cannot be ^fcribed to the 
Egyptians. 

Men mull foon h;ive endeavoured to find out fome method 
of flopping (hips at jkz^ and keeping them firm at their moor- 
ings. They would at firfl make ufe of various expedients for 
this purpofe, fucb ^s large ftones, hampers, or facks full of 
fond or bthef heavy bodies P. Thefe they fixed to ropes, and 
jhrew into the fca. Thefe methods would be fufHcient in the 
firfl ages, when the velflels they ufed were only fmall and light 
barks. B^t as navigation improved, and larger ihips were 
builtt fome other machine became necefTary. We know not 
at what time, or by whom, the anchor, that machinq at once 
ib fimple and fp admirable, was invented* We find nothing 
certain 01^ this fubjeA in ancient authors <!. Only they agree 
in placing this difcovery in ages greatly poflerior to thofe .we 
are now examining. They afcribe this invention to feveral 
different perfons I imagine, the anchor, like feveral other 
inachipes, might be fo^nd out in many different countries, 
jiiuch about the fs^mc time- It is certain, that the firil an-r 
chors were not m^de of iron, but of flone^, or even of wood^. 
Thefe lafl we?;e loaded with lead.^ We ace told this by feveral 
writers, and ^mongft others by Diodorns. This author relates, 
^hat the Phoenicians, in their firfl voyages into Spain, having 
^maiTed more ^Iver than their iliips could contain, tpok the 



b Hygin. fab. 277.; Cafliod. var. 1. 5. ep 17. 

« A ppoilon. Argonaut. {'. i. v.' ps$.; -Plin. L 36. {c£k, z-^, p. 741, Sec IjC 
Trcfor d*H. Eticnnc, au mot Ai6ag» 

d See Win. 1. 7. ftdt. S7. p- 4*8. ; Pauf. 1. x. c. 24. 
e Stephan. Byfant. voce*Ayxv^»9i p. 15, * 

( Arian. Pcripl. pont. £ux. "Jj.-iii. 
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lead from their anchors, and put Clver in its placed. We 
"may obferve further^ that the firft anchors had only one flook. 
It was not till many ages after, that Anacharfis invented one 
with.two^. • 

All thefe dlfFercnt kinds of anchors are ftill in ufe in fomc 
countries. The inhabitants of Iceland i, and of Banderr 
Congp \ ufe a large ftone with a hole in the middle, and a 
ftick thrufl: through it^ In China, Japan, Siam, and the Ma- 
nillas, they have only wooden anchors, to which they tie great 
ftoncs*. In the kingdom of Calicut they are of done"*. The 
Ignorance of the firft ages, and of many nations to this day, of 
the art 6f working iron, has been the occafion of all thefe rude 
and clumiy contrivances. 

Though ;he firft navigttors coafted along the ihores, and 
took all poflible pains not to lofc fight of land, yet, in the very 
firft ages, they muft firequcptly have been driven off to fca by 
ftorms. The confufion and uncertainty they found themfelyes 
' in when thefe. accidents happened, would put them upon ftudy? 
ing fome method of finding where they were in thefe circum- 
ftances. They would foon be fenfible, that the infpeftion of 
the heavenly bodies was the only thing that could afford them 
any direftion. It was in this manner, probably, that aftrono- 
my came to be applied to navigation. 
P l^'rorn the firft moment men began to obferve the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, they would take notice, that in that part 
of the heavens where the fun never paffes, there are certain 
ftars which appear conftantly every night. It was eafy to dif- 
cover the pofition of thefe ftars in refpedk of our earth. Thcjf 
appear always on the left hand of the obferyator whofe face is 
turned to the eaft. Navigators were foon fenfible that this 
difcovery might be of great advantage to them, as thefe ftars 
conftantly pointed out the fame part of the world. When they 
happened to be driven firom tHeir courfc, they found, that. 



« L: s. p. ;sS. h Strabo, 1. 7. p. 464. ; PUn. 1. 7. fcft. S7. p!^4i8. 

i Hiit. Hit. ae I'Iflandr, t. i. p. 1(53. 
k CjcBnelli, Giroikr mundo, t. i.p. 294. 

\ Lcitr. edit*, t. 14. p. ix.j Voyngcdcs Holland, t. a. p. 77, flc 83.; Hift-gcn. 
^cu vorag. t. 8. p. 3:8. ; SchoiUen, t. i. p. '84. 
^ Schemer, dc rallU. luv. L ». c. 5. p. 148. 
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in order to recover rt, they had miy *to ixceSt their (hip in 
fuch a manneri as to bring her inta her former pofitioiit with 
fdpefl: to thofe ftars which they faw regularly every night*- 

Antiquity gives the honour of this diicovery ta the Pfioeni« 
dansS a people equally induftrious and enterprifing. The 
'Great Bear would probably be the firft guide which Aefe and* 
cnt (uvtgatefMl^de choice ofj This confiellation is eafily dif« 

-"•ffiiguiflied, both fiytBFbriglitoels and peculiar arrangement of 
die ftars which compofe it. Beitag near the pole, it hardly 
€ver fets, with refpcft to thofe places which the Phoenicians 
frequented. We know not in what age navigators firft began 
to obferve the northern ftars, for the diredion of their courfe. 
But it muft have been in' very ancient times. The Great Bear 
is mentioned in the book of Job ^, who feems to have conver- 
ged much with merchants and navigators^. The name by 
which that conftellation was known an^ong the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Greece, and the tales which they related about its ori* 
gitt, pcove that it was obferved for the diredion of navigators 

. in very remote ages 4. 

But the obfervadon of the ftars in the Great Bear was a very 
imperfefk and uncertain rule for the dire£lion of a fliip's conrfe- 
The truth is, this conftellation points out the pole only in a very 
vague and confufed manner. Its head is not fufficiently near 
it, and its extremities are more than forty degrees diftant from 
it. This vaft extent occafions very different afpefts, both at 
different hours of the night in the fame feafon of the year, and 
in the lame hour in different feafons. This variation would be 

• confiderably increafed, when it came to be referred to the hori- 
zon, to which the courfc of navigators muft neceffarily be re- 
ferred. They muft have made an allowance for this variation 
by guefs 5 which could not but occafion great miftakes and er* 
rors, in thofe ages, when they were guided only by pradlicc 
inftead of geometrical rules apd tableSf which were not invent- 
ed till many ages after.. 



» See infra, p. 

o See our diflertation on the con(lellatioos mentioned in the book of Job. 

P See Aipra, b. 3. c. %. p. 141. 

n Sec Bhnchini, iftor. upiv. p. 195,5 Spcftacle dc la aatute, t, 4. p. 3i7> &c. 
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It muft have been long before navigation arrived at any tole- 
rable degree of perfefbion. There is no art or profeffion which 
requires fo much thought and knowledge. The art of failing 
is of all others the moft complicated, its moft common opera- 
tions depend upon various branches in different fciences. It 
appears, however, that, even in thiC ages wc are now exami'^ 
ning, fome nations had made fome progrefs in maritime affairs. 

efe difcoveries can be afcribed to nothing, but that love to 
commerce with which thefe nations were animated) and their 
great ardor for the advancement of it. 
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ARTICLE I. 

Of the Phoenicians. 



^npHOSE of the defcendenjs of Noah who fettled on the coalh- 
of Paleftinc, were unqueftionably the firft who found out 
the art of making navigation fubfervient to commerce. Thcfc 
people are known in fcripture by the name of Canaanites^ z 
word which in the language of the eaft fignifies merchants ^ 
They are the fame who were afterwards called Phcenicians by 
Ac Gree ks ^^ Sidon, which w^s originally their capital city«t 
"was foundedf by Sidon the eldeft fon of Canaan *. For a long 
time it enjoyed the fovereignty of the Mediterranean y. It is 
eafy to' fatisfy ourfelves of this, by reading the moft ancient 
writers. Qomer, as Strabo obferves, ^aks only of Sidon ', 
and plainly enough intimates that its inhabitants carried on the 
greatcft trade. This city was afterwards cclipfed by its own co- 
lony Tyre*. But this was many ages later than the times we 
are now examining. 



r Num. c. 13, v. 30. 

r See Braon, de veftku faoerdot. Hebr. p,%5t.i L'hift vnivtrf. t. 1. p. zi^ . 
t Ibid. p. 516, t. i. p. 5tt & ^^'i Marfh. p. apo.j Calm, t; i.p. %j%, u j. 
. 131.; Mem. de Trey. Juill. 1704, p. 1184. Juin. 1705. p. 1039. 
" MarOi. p. xpo. ; Hirt. univ. t. x. p. 54» & 74' » Bochart, Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 37. 
X Gen. c. 10. V. 15, ft 19. ; Jof. antiq. 1. i.e. 6. 
y P. Mela, 1. t. c. t%.i Strabo, I. itf. p. 1097. 
> L. itf. p. io97« * Ifaiah, c. 13. v. r». ; JuCBa. I. 18. c. 3. 

The 



a i't!:y *wrr',r, iji.^ -.-.r'iCiril yJZ : bur rr«t£j wtb iiiiiiirr pr?- 
cssr&i tv:;;*x» :>^vi --(ucStJiip •■■ -^li ticu* icrsrf » kryr riadii 
l5i*«sei* ^'wT" '^ypiki n^t;;r.£r«it» » lie CLjdrsii^B « rbi ^nj, 
a^-f ^r^-fc * TOT gx«ac 2£«id rzjad pe-qgrdi k. imb:. Tiit PI2- 

gr^^ o\*)uX 'J t^^ sSfZ^D'jo- Tbej ksre Wc aJvip t^ceca- 
<4 t^ UiTT^saSMi u ti«ii arty aaul tae izirocivn of cxLcr m* 
tS'^^ in tHt fr^toOtk.^ ol k^« Tbsj bzTe bees boooBsrcd alio 
k/ ^r ir.ricjitir, » A* 5r,Tirjt^n ca wtigfcit 5=d i&cafsrrsS of 

fir^'^'i h v«t t):*t Pfaomic^afH vbo ioond osn the mot cnBing 
Mccfyf^fiU^ Lf^cg rtgifkxs ^hiid cvaj thmg tbat ixlocp 10 
a£ti5trr. 

With C> firing a tsm t:7«rards commrrcct this people fixm 
pcrcdrcj, d;a^; th^ crA^X dtrire tscfpcakable aHraDtages from 
tfc« fci# AccordingJy th-rr arc accounted bj all antiquirr the 
inrentoff of narigatJon'* Nature bad formed ftrrcral tctj fcfe 
and comtr)oiu^v% harbours upon their co^fts. Being in the 
Jlcigbboarfaood of Libanu?, 2nd fereral other laotmtains, they 
^ottld eafily procure from thence wood proper for the conffaiic* 
tk/O of fliipf. The Phamjcian) knew how to make the moft 
of all thefir adrantages* Succefs having crowned thdr firft en- 
terprifiXf in a few ages they dbUifhed a moft extenCve 2nd 
flcmrifliing trade all otct the Mediterranean^. 

ITt appearvy thaty in the days of Abraham, the Phoenicians 
Were con&flcrcd as a very powerful people <• It is certain tlUo^ 



-• f^t J^3'-h;.fr, in Phaly. I, 4* <*• »jr. p* 34?. 

M'ion ii^4« /4m/>u« for oiakin;; iincn» tapcllry, and fine veils, ror woriung 
ffi^4li nnd iiifWf4f nnd the invention of glaf*, &c, 

'i'vre M/4* ccicbtdted tor lUe arc of dying, panicularly purple, for working ivo« 

tr* «*•' 

t> .V'yjnyC Pctleget. v, pcS, ; See alio llnet, hid. do commetofy p. 6$, 
* IMy/ior. Vh^tl. 1. i . c. 19. 

4 Her Cupra, b. |, c. 1. art. x. p. ixi, 
< Mttpra, l>. 1. c. 6* p. itfx. 

f H'rabo, I. 16. p. 109S. I. 17. p. If 35. ; Dionyf. Perieget. v. 908. 

5 l)l/^iy('. l'<;ri€){ct, v. 507. ; Tibnil. 1. i. cleg. 7. v. ao. 

ti Kjnrlionui. <i/tr(/ )Lvith» pnepar* ev. 1. i« p. 37. B, 3 Diod« L 5. p. 34;* 
t Gen. c. tx. v. 0, 
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that, in thcfe times they failed to the coafts of Greece. Thef 
were reproached for having carried off from thence lo, the 
daughter of Inachus^. This prince reigned about the time of 
the birth of Ifaac. We find Hkcwifc that mention is made of 
the fea-tradc of this people, in the laft words of Jacob to his 
children *. It is unqucftionable, therefore, that the Phoenici- 
ans carried on a very extenfive trade in the firft ages after the 
deluge. This is all we know of thefe times. For the manner 
in which they carried on their trade, the commodities in which 
they chiefly dealt, and, in a word, all the particulars, are quite 
unknown to us. We have even but very imperfe£t notions of 
the countries to which the Phoenicians failed in thefe firft ages. 
For which reafon, it would be ufelefs to infift any longer on 
this article* 

Neither are we better informed about the manner in which 
that people navigated their (hips. We know not what were 
their firft difcovcrics, nor what their fucceffive improvements 
in maritime affairs. There remains not the leaft veftige of any 
of thefe things in antiquity. Ancient writers on thefe fubjcfls 
expreis themfelves only in vague and general terms. They on- 
ly inform us, as I fard already, that the Phoenicians were very 
foon fenfible, that the obfervation of the heavenly bodies might 
be of great fcrvice to them in direfting the courfe of their 
(hips "». I fliall treat this matter more minutely in the fecond 
part of this work. I (hall there enter into a difquifition con- 
cerning the conftru^lion and form of their fhips. 

A R T I C L E IL 

Of the Egytians. 

TTTE muft not rank the Egyptians among thofe nations who 
made early difcoveries in navigation. Their way of think- 

k Herod. 1. i. n. i. 

1 Gca. c. 49. V. ig.; Sec alfo Judg. c. 5. v. 17. 

«n Dionyf. Pcricg. v. 909.; StMbo, 1. 16. p. xop8. 5 Plin. 1. %, fert. ij. g. 
259* i* 7* foA. 57* p. .#i8. r"?. Mela, 1. x. c. 12. ; Propcrt. 1. %, ekg. 317. 
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ing in ancient times, was quite inconfiftent with maritime 
cnterprifes. JTEey entertained an extreme averfion to the fca, 
and regarded thofe as impious who dared to embark upon It *• 
Superftition infpired them with thefe fentiments. In their an« 
cient theology, the fea was the emblem of Typhon, the fwom 
enemy of Ofiris. Hence that abhorrence which the Egyptian 
priefts ftill retained of the fea, and every thing it produced, to 
fuch a degree, that they would neither ufe fait, nor eat fifli°. 
They avoided alfo all intercourfe with mariners ; a maxim which 
they ftill adhered to, even after the refl of the nation had begun 
to frequent the fea <*. 

There were other caufes which muft have reftrained the an- 
cient inhabitants of Egypt from applying themfelves to navi-^ 
gation. This country produces no wood proper for the con* 
flruflion of fhipsP. Befides, its fea-coafls are very unhealthy, 
and have few good harbours^. Lafl of all, the polipy of the 
firft fovereigns of. Egypt was deflru£Uve of all comm erce by 
fea. They excluded all ftrangers from their harbours^jNau^ 
cratis was the only place where they were permitted to put in. 
That city had a communication with the fea by the Canopean 
mouth of the Nile. If a (hip entered any of the other mouths 
of that river, the whole crew were firfl obliged to fwear, that 
they had been driven in againft their will. After this ceremo- 
ny, they made them bring about the fhip to the Canopean 
mouth of the river. If the winds oppofed this, they unloaded 
the cargo into fmall barks, which coafted along the Delta, till 
they arrived nt Naucratis^. They ufe the fame precautions at 
prefent in Japan ' 

KVe may be aflured, that in general the Egyptians did not 

* The Pcrfians think in the fame manner } ibcy kavc no fcsi-trade, an4 ac- 
count all ^theifts whp frequent the fca. 

^^ Pint. t. 2. p. 363.; Herod. ). %. n. 37. 
" ". Plut. hi.o c'U. 

It was periiaps the Egyptians which Homer meant, when he fpeahs of a na- 
tion, who knew nothing of navigation, and made no ufe of fait. Odyfl! I. ii, 
V . I z I » &c. 

P Plin. 1. 16. fe<a. 7(7. p. ;i j. ; Voyage d'Ejjypte par Granger, p. ii, & 19. 

*1 Diod. I. T, p. 39.; Straho, 1. 17. p. 1174,. 

\ Diod. I. I. p. 78. ; i3iral)o, I. 17, p. 1142. 

i llff^xl. l 2. n. 17.0. t l^^jmpfcr, liift, dii Japon. t. z. p. 78. 
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addi£l: themfelves to commerce. The men difdained -to med- 
dle with it, but left it entirely to the women". Befides, it 
was a maxim among that , people, never to leave their own 
country *./ They thought in this particular as the Chinefe ^ 
dii^ibrtBerly, and as the Japanefe* do at prefent. jTIie £- 
gyptians waited till other nations brought them the things 
they ftood in need of* 5 and they did this with the more tran. 
quillity, as the great fertility of their country in thefe times 
left them few things to wifli for.*J tt is not at all furprifing, 
that a people of fuch principles did not apply to navigation til\ 
very late. 

It appears, indeed, that fomc colonies went from Egypt into 
Greece in ancient times *>. But a fmall number of individuals 
do not form an exception to the general charafter of a nation. 
Befides, we may prefume, that the leaders of thefe colonies 
were adventurers, who, either difcontented with, or baniflied 
from their country, fliipped themfelves on board Phoenician 
veflels*^. This they might eafily do; for the Phoenicians <* car- 
ried on a regular trade with Egypt from the remotcft ages, 
finally, it was not trade or navigation thefe colonies had in 
their view; and therefore we can draw no conclufion from 
thence in fupport of fea-trade, which feems to me to have been 
much neglefted by the ancient Egyptians *. 

We cannot affirm the fame of the other nations who inha- 
bited the coafts of Africa, which are wafhed by the Mediterra- 
nean. It appears from feveral paflages of ancient hiftory, that 
thefe nations applied themfelves very early to navigation. At- 
las King of Mauritania was reprefented by feveral ancient wri- 
ters as the inventor of the art of fhip-building f . The wor- 
ftiip of Neptune had been brought from Libya into Greece «• 
It does not appear, however, that the people of thefe counfriet 



u Herod. 1. %. n. 3$. > Clem. Alex. (Irom* 1. t. p. 354. 

y Kampfer. hift. du Japon, t. x. p X31. * Ibid. p. l^6, 

« Strabo, 1. 17. p. xx4x. ^ Lucmn. Pbarfal. L 8. V. 446. 

b Supru, b. I. art. 5, p. 65, & 66. 

^ See Marfli. p. lOp, & ixo. 

4 Herod. 1. X. n. i. See part x. )t 4« c. i. 

* See Herod. 1. x. o. 50. 
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had cither a very famous or very cxtcnfive fea-tradc : at Icaft, 
there are no veftiges of this to be found in the writings of the 
tncients. 

Wc have more information left us concerning the fea-tradc 
of thofe nations of Afia which were fettled on the coafts of 
the Red fea. It is certain that they applied themfelves to it^ 
in the earlieft ages. We have evidences of this, both in fa- 
cred and profane writers. Thcfe laft are almoft unanimous 
in confidering Erythras as the inventor of navigation. They 
fix the place of his refidence towards the eaftem parts of the 
Red fea**. This country, as I imagine, is the fame which 
the fcripture calls Idumea. It had been originally inhabited by 
* people named Horites or Horeans ^ In thcfe ficft ages it 
was called the land of Seir ^. The Horites were then under 
the government of feveral' chiefs *. The fettlement of thi^ 
people muft have been very ancient, fince they are named a* 
mong the natbns which Chedorloamer conquered in the days 
of Abraham, before the birth of Ifaac **. After the death of 
this patriarch, his fon Efau went and dwelt in the land of Seir**. 
At firft, I imagine, he lived there as a private perfon*^; but, in 
the fequel, his pofterity having defeated and deftroyed the 
Horites p, made themfelves matters of the country **. It waft 
undoubtedly in confequence of this event, that the land of Seir 
changed its name, and was called Edom or Idumea from the 
name of Efau '. 

It feems evident, that the Horites applied themfelvs to na- 
vigation in the very firft ages. It was by this means they 
came to carry on a very great commerce. We fee that in the 
days of Job, who I believe was cotemporary with Jacob f, 
their trade chiefly conGfted in gold, precious ftones, coral, 
]iearls, and other mercbandife of great value ^. A trade of this 



^ Agatarchid. apad Phot. p. 13x4.; Sirabo, 1. 2 5. p. 1125.; PUn. i. 7. fe^. 
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P Deut. c. X. V. IX. <l Sec hift. univ. t. 1. p. 557, 8c SS9' 
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kind, which adminiftered only to luxury, proves the great 
antiquity of commerce and navigation among that people. In 
general, from the manner in which Job fpeaks of (hips ", of 
whalc-fifliing *, and of the conftellations y, we may conclude, 
that he lived among a people who made navigation their chief 
employment ^. I have proved, as I think, that Idumea was the 
country of Job *. 

'With regard to the nations of the Higher Afia, I can fey no- 
thing about their progrefs in navigation, or the ftate of com-o 
merce among them in thefe remote times. What Diodorus fays 
of the fleet which Semiramis built on the river Indus, is mixed 
with too many fables to merit any credit. *The little we cao 
gather from it is, that the people of thefe countries had then 
but fmall (kill in maritime affairs. . For, in effect, Diodorug 
fays, that Semiramis brought from Phoenicia and Syria, the 
workmen who built the fhips which fhe ufed in attacking the 
King of India *». 

It would likewife be difEcult to fay any thing at prefent of 
the ftate of navigation and commerce among the European na- 
tions. The hiftory of this part of the world, in the ages wp 
are now examining, is fo little known, that it is impofBble to 
give any account of thefe matters, or fo much as to form conjec- 
tures about them. 

From the feveral fa£ls which have been now enumerated, 
we may draw this conclufion. That navigation had made 
fome progrefs in the ages which are the fubjedl: of this firft part 
of our work : that this progrefs muft be afcribed to that ardor 
with which fome nations applied to commerce; for nothing 
but that could ever have formed men to the feafaring life. I 
might add, that the degree of perfedlion to which the arts had 
then arrived in fome countries *^, would alone be fufficient tp 
eftablifh the truth of thefe propofitions. The arts are the fruits 
of luxury, luxury is the effeft of riches ; but the great fourte 



" Job, c. s>.v. atf, -« Ch«p. 40. v. aj, 16, 

y See our didcrtation on the confteliations fpokc of in the hook of Job. 

* Sec Newton, chronol. of Egypt, p. »ap. 

« Sec our diflcrtation on Job. 

b B. *.p. 130. c Scefi^ra, b, a.c. j. 
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of riches IS commerce, and without navigation there can be no 
regular flourifliing commerce. 

I (hall fay nothing at prefent of fea-fights. We have no 
evidence that there were any in the ages wc arc now exami- 
ning. A confidcrablc time mufthavc clapfcd before men could 
bave acquired fuificient ikill and courage to engage in battles at 
fea. I do not imagine, that, in thefe ages, there were any 
fliips of war, much lefs naval armies. The moft that wc clui 
fuppofe, is, that there might be fome pirates, that is to fay, 
fomc navigators, who trufting to the largenefs of their (hips, 
and number of their crews, might fall upon fmallcr veflels which 
were incapable of making any refi (lance. 

I imagine too, that the pradice of making defcents upon the 
coafts, and plundering their inhabitants, might prevail even in 
thefe ages. The ancient navigators, it is probable, would not 
negleft this method of enriching themfclvcs. This was the 
eafier, as the art of fortifying cities was then unknown. Be^ 
fides, I (hall have occafion to (hew in the fecond part of this 
work, how much the defire of plunder and booty mud have 
contributed originally to the improvement of navigation. 
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BOOK V. 

Of the Art Military. 



THE fpirit of difcord has prevailed m all ages on thi^ 
earth. There were quarrels and fightings as foon as 
there were men. It is needlefs to endeavour to dif- 
covcr the origin of their firft difputes. They could fpring from 
nothing but envy, that great fource o£ all animofities. In the 
firft ages, men would fight Kke wild hearts about their food, 
their females, the poflcflion of a cave, the hollow of a rock, 
or of a tree. They would ufe no other arms but thofe which 
nature fumiflied. Fury would be their only guide, the grati- 
fication of their brutal appetites their only end. When vifto- 
rious, they would fet no bounds to their rage and vengeance, 
but endeavour to deftroy, exterminate, and even devour each 
other*. Let us haften from thefe fcenes of horror and con- 
fufion, of which feveral countries at this day exhibit a too faith- 
ful image. 

A number of families united themfelves into one fociety. 
The interefts of all the members of each of thefe focieties be- 
came common. But fcarccly were thefe focieties formed, when 
they commenced hoftilities againft each other. Thefe firft 
wars would be nothing but mere incurfions. A party of men 
got together, they ravaged the cncmy^s country, deftroyed 
their huts, carried off their flocks, and above all endeavoured 
to take prifoners, and make them flaves. In thefe ages they 
never dreamed of making conquefts. To do mifchicf to their 
enemies, was the only defign of their military expeditions. 
When hoftilities were ended, each party returned into their 

• Scj/tf/rtf, b. 2. p« 79. ; Mem. <le Trcv, Fcvr. 1708, p. 114. 

own 
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own country. It is in this manner the favages make war at 
prefent. 

But) when a great number of famik*es formed a confiderable 
ftate under one fovereign, ambition had its birth, and other 
views were entertained. Some of thefe fovereigns formed the 
defign of enlarging the limits of their dominions. They took 
up arms from other motives than a defire of doing mifchief. 
They propofed more lading advantages than a mere eruption. 
Policy came to the aflidance of ambition, and direfted its flaps. 
They fet bounds to the horrors of war, and endeavoured rather 
to fubdue than to exterminate. Such was the origin of the firft 
empires. Thefe were more or lefs extenfive, according to the 
degrees of ambition, ability, and good fortune of the princes 
who took up arms. 

The firft example recorded in hiftory of a war undertaken 
with the defign of making conquefls, is as high as the age of 
Abraham. It is faid in Genefis, that Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, had fubdued the kings of Pentapolis *. They conti- 
nued in a ftate of fubjeftion twelve years, but in the thirteenth 
year they endeavoured to withdraw from his obedience *>. This 
faft fliews us that Chedorlaomer had made a moderate ufe of 
his victory ; that he had left the kings of Pentapolis upon their 
thrones, on condition, no doubt, of their paying him an an- 
nual tribute. 

Thefe princes having revolted, joined their forces, and en- 
tered into an alliance, to the number of five, the better to refift 
the King of Elam, who marched againft them the year follow- 
ing. Chedorlaomer, in order to fecure the fuccefs of his expe- 
dition, ftrengthened himfelf with the affiftance of three kings, 
who were probably his neighbours or his allies. He defeated 
the five kings of Pentapolis ; but, being irritated at their re- 
volt, he refolved to take a bloody revenge. Sodom and Go- 
morrah were at this time given up to be plundered. They fei- 
zed all the provifions that could be found in them, and carried 
the inhabitants into captivity ^, 

• This name is given to that valley, where the five cities were fituatcd, which 
God dcftroycd by fire. It is imagined they ftood near the river Jordan, ^n the 
})anks of the lake Afphaltites. 

P Qen. c. 14. V. 4. c q^^. c. 14. v. 11, 8c 16, 
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The fequel of this hiftory is well known. Abraham, being 
informed that Lot, his brother's fon^ was among the captives^ 
picked out fuch of his fervants as vitxt heft able to bear arms, 
purfued the conquerors, defeated them, recovered the plunder 
and the prifoners, and reftored thi ELihg of Scfdom and. his al- 
lies to their thrones <*; 

The fcriptures do not fumi(h us with any other fa£t, in the 
ages we are now confidering, that has any relation to conquells* 
Profane hiftorians do not feem to have been acquainted with 
any conqueror more ancient than Ninus king of AiTyria ; for 
We muil not rank Bacchus and Ofiris in that number. The 
defign, it is faid, of thefe firft heroes, was to civilize, and not 
to fubjefl; the people they overcame. Ninus^ therefore, has 
always pafibd, among the writers of antiquity, for the firft 
prince who had been animated with the ambition, of conquell, 
and purfued a rational plan for its accompliihment ^. This, 
however, is a miftake. The reign of Ninus was long pofterior 
to that of Chedorlaomerf, whofe military expeditions ought to 
be conGdered as real conquefts^ undertaken with that view, and 
conducted upon a regular plan. 

To return to what profane hiftorians have tranfmitted con- 
cerning Ninus ; this monarch, they tell us, inflamed with am- 
bition, thought of nothing but wars and conqueils. He began 
by making an alliance with the King of Arabia. Strengthened 
by this alliance, he attacked the Babylonians, defeated, and im- 
pofed a tribute upon them. After this, marching from con- 
quefl to conqueft, he fubdued Media, Perfia, Armenia, and 
feveral other provinces s. Thus, by uniting many kingdoms un- 
der his dominion, this prince formed the famous empire of the 
Aflyrians. This empire maintained itfclf a long time, through 
the care Ninus had taken to ftrengthen it ^. 

This monarch, at his death, coiQipitted the government to 
his queen Semiramis, a prineels of a maiculine and undauoteil 



d Gen. c. 14. V. 14, &c. 

c Diod. 1. 1. p. 113.; Juftin. 1. i. c. |.; SyncelL p. 64. 

f See fupra^ b. i. arc. ^. p. 4%. 

S See Diod. L a. p. 2x4. &c.} JoQin. 1. i. c. x. b Jufi^ j^ 
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fpirit, who being ambitiotis, and fond cS glotf , reibhied to pur- 
foe the footfteps of her hufband. She made war, and fncceeded 
in her firft enterprifes. But, hairing turned her arras againft tn^ 
dia, (he was defeated, and forced to retire L 

Ninias, the ion of Nhiub and Semiramis, mounted the 
throne after the death of that princefi. Difiiking the warlike 
enterprifing humour of bis parents, be employed all his care in 
preferving peace, through the whole courfe«f his reign ^ From 
this time, the hiflory of A(ia contains nothing concerning war, 
during the ages we are now examining. 

IfVe are entirely ignorant of the hiftory of the fed wars of 
the Egyptians. We hear of no conqueror among that peo« 
pie before Scfoftris, whofe reign falb in thofe ages which are 
to be the fubjcft of the fecond part of this worL It is how- 
ever very certain, that the military art had been known and 
cultivated in Egypt in the mod ancient ages. From time in^- 
memorial, the revenues of the ftate had been divided into three 
pans, one of which belonged to the priefts, the fecond to the 
Idng, the third to the foldiers ^ Ic appears then, that the 
Egyptians had very early provided the means of raifing troops^ 
imd that thefe troops muft 'have been confideraUe for their 
numbers. Accordingly we fee, that, in Jofeph*8 time, there 
was in Egypt a captain of the guard, who is repFefented in 
fcripture as a confiderable perfonage, having a particular jurif- 
diftion annexed to his office *". We find aMb, that Pharaoh 
purfucd the Ifraelites, at the firft -news of their departure out 
tjf Egypt, with a great army both of horfe and foot. The 
quicknefs with which, as Mofes reprefents it, that prince rai- 
fcd this formidable army °, ncceflarily fuppofes, that Egypt 
then enjoyed a regular fyftem of government ; that great care 
was taken to keep a numerous body of troops conftantly on 
^oot, well difciplined, and ready to march where-ever there 
Was occafion. Thefe lads arc fufficient to make us think, 
that Egypt was one of the firft countries where the military 



i See Diod. 1. z. p. iiS, & 133.; Jnflin. i. r. c. i« 

% Diod. L ». p. 13*. 1 Sccfupra^ b. i. art. 4. p. $4. 

» Sec Gen. c. 39. V. I. c. 40. v. 3. » Sec Exod. €^^14. 
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art had made any coniiderable progreis. I ftiall fay nothing at. 
prefent of the order and difciplinc of the Egyptian armies. Not 
that the Egyptians, in the times we are treating of, wanted re- 
gulations on that fubje£):. This, is not to be imagined. But 
thefe regulations are unknown to. us. i>efoftris feems to have 
been the author of all thofe ordinances we meet with in ancient 
authors, concerning the troops and military affairs of Egypt. X 
referve therefore the few particulars which remain, relating to 
the military difcipline of the Egyptians, to the age in which 
that prince flourifhed. 

With refped to Europe, the events which happened in that 
part of tl\e world, in the ages of remote antiquity, are invd- 
ved in filch impenetrable darknefs, that we can difcover no- 
thing concerning their manner of making war. We )cnow on- 
ly, that the leadcri of feme colonies, called by the ancients Ti* 
tans, leaving Egypt, feized upon a great part of Europe, and 
there founded a vail empire, which comprehended GreecCy Ita* 
ly, Gaul, and Spain ^. But the particulars of all thefe con* 
quefts are to us unknown. We may, I think, in general 
conclude, from the great eafe with which thefe princes fub- 
dued fo great an extent of country, that Europe at that time 
was but thinly inhabited, and tbat its inhabitants were not a 
warlike people. 

It is but too vifible, liow ill provided we are with fa£b and 
circumftances relating to the ages which are the fubje£l of this 
firft part of our work. This is not becaufe great events and im- 
portant revolutions did not then happen in the world, but be- 
caufe we are almoft totally ignorant of them. Even the little 
that is handed down to us, is ftrangcly difguifed with fables. 
Let us endeavour, however, from the glimgiering lights we 
have, to give fome idea of the ilate of the military art in this 
period. 

We can fay nothing certain concerning their manner of rai- 
ling troops, and forming an army in the firft ages. I imagine 
that originally every body without diftindion went out to war, 
except old men, womesy and cbildrcx). Afterwards they made 

• See Jufra, b. i. art. s. p, 65. 
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choice of fucli men as were moft robuft, and bcft able to endure 
fatigue. At laft they hit upon the thought of allotting a cer-» 
tain number of men wholly to the profeffion of arms. ITiis 
ibheme of having a body of troops always on foot, to prevent 
their being furprifed, iftuft have been the contrivance of fomc 
^vilized nation. I think I have demonftrated, that this prac-* 
tice prevailed in Egypt in the moft ancient times p. • 

It does not feem probable, that, in thefe ages, the troops were 
kept in pay. The foldier received no pay, and expcfted no 
other reward for his labours and fervices, but his (hare of the 
booty taken from the enemy. We fee that in the days of Abra- 
ham there were regulations fettled for the divifion of the b6oty. 
This patriarch gave the tenth of the fpoils which he had taken 
from Chedorlaomer, and the kings his allies, to Melchizedec 
king of Salem, and prieft of the moft high God *. The king 
of iSodom, in acknowledgment of the great fervice Abraham 
had done him, offered this patriarch every thing he had reco- 
vered from the enemy, but only fuch of his own fubjefks as had 
been delivered from captivity by that viftory. Abraham refufed 
this oflFer of the king of Sodom ; but he took care that his al- 
lies, Aner, £ihcol, and Mamre, (hpuld have their (hare of the 
booty taken from the enemy Q. 

It required feveral ages to repeople the world, and repair the 
deplorable deftrudion occafioned by the deluge. The firft ar- 
mies confequently could not be very numerous. This is con* 
fjfmed by what ancient traditions tell us of the military expedi- 
tions of Ofiris, Bacchus, and the Titans. The facility, the exi 
tent, and the rapidity of their conquefts, demonftrate, that the 
earth at that time was almoft a defert, and that they were fol-r 
lowed only by a fmall number of troops. It would be confider- 
ed at prefect as a great enterprife, to travel over the countries 
which they are faid to have fubdued. 

The teftimony of fcriptitfe fcrycs alfo to fupport what ^c 



f Sapra, :p. 307. ^ 

• Wc arc not told In fcriptnfC, upon ^at thliuAbraliam gave Mclchtrefe ihc 
tenth of thf fpoils taken from the Elamites ; bm there is no doubt the patriarch, 
j'n that particular, conformed to fpmc cftablifiied re^atba. ' 

^Gcn. f.14. V. ai, &c. • 
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have advanced. It is faid, that Chedorlaomcr had fubducd 
the kings of the Pentapolis. This prince was king of Elam, 
that is, of Perfla. It is well known at how great a diftance 
this country is from the Dead Sea, on the banks of which the 
diftria called Pentapolis, was fituated. Chedorlaomcr, there- 
fore, could not be attended by a great number of troops. It 
is no eafy matter to tranfport a numerous army fevcral hun- 
dreds of leagues. The countries too which feparatc Pcrfia 
. from the Pentapolis, muft have been very ill peopled j other- 
wife Chedorlaomcr muft have found great difficulty in making 
that conqueft, and ftill greater in keeping it near thirteen 
years. 

The ftrongeft proof that the forces of Chedorlaomcr, and 
the kings his allies, were very few, is this, that Abraham, 
with 318 men got together in a hafte» defeated the combined 
army of thefe princes'. The fcripture, it is true, fays, he 
attacked them in the night ^. But this circumftance only im- 
plies, that the troops of Chedorlaomcr were fomewbat fuperior 
to thofe of Abraham. If we allow the army of the allied 
kings to have been fix or feven thoufand, it will be fufUcient 
to anfwer all objeiQiions ; and I can fee no reaibn to imagine 
they were more confiderable* 

I fancy we might affirm almoft the fame things of the armlet 
of Ninus and Semiramis. For no regard is due to what Ctefias 
and other writers have faid of the military forces of thefe mo- 
narchs* Their accounts bear the plaineft marks of the moft 
extravagant exaggeration. If we would believe them, the army 
which Ninus aiTcmbled for the conqueft of Baftriana, was com- 
pofed of feventeen hundred thouland foot, two hundred thou- 
fand horfe, ten thouCmd fix hundred chariots, armed with 
fcythes ^ By adding to this ntunber the peribns necefTary i0 
attend on fuch an army, it will follow, that Ninus b;ui in the 
field more than three millions of mouths. 

This is but a fmall number, however, in comparifon of the 
forces which Scmiramis, according to the (ame authors, fct on 
foot for the conqueft of India. Her army, iay they, amounted 

f Ccr. c. 14. ▼. X4. / IVA. r. i j, ' D'mm!. L *. ft 117. 

to 
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to three millions of infantry, five hundred tboufand cavalry, and 
one hundred choufand chariots. There were, befides, one hun- 
dred thoufand men mounted on camels, not to mention two 
diouiand (hips for pafling the Indus »• According to this ac* 
count, there muft have been in this army between fi« and feven 
ftiillions of mouths. 

They add, that the King of India made ftill greater prepa- 
rations for his defence, and aflembled a more numerous army 
than that of Semiramis ^. According to our former calcula- 
Cions, the army of this prince, and its attendants, might 
amount to near ten millions. When thefe armies met, the 
number of fighting men muft have been between nine and ten 
eiillions. It is a pity Ctefias and his copyifts have not told 
us, how fuch armies were fnbfifted, and where they found a 
plain to engage upon *• It would be wafting time to enter 
upon a ferioui confutation of fuch improbable ftories. The 
immenfe extent of country which they make Ninus and Se« 
teiramiB to have conquered, is fufficient to deftroy their own 
•ccounts '. We have always a right to conclude, either that 
Aey are exaggerated, or that, if their conquefts were as ex« 
fenfive as they are faid to have been, the world could not be 
very populous, and confcquently their armies could not be very 
f;reat. 

I imagine alfo, that the firft armies were wholly compofed 
of infantry. The art of ufing animals in war, muft have 
been unknown for fome time. The favages to this daycare 
deftitute of this advantage ; and therefore I cannot believe, that 
It was ufed in remote antiquity. But, by degrees, methods 
would be found out of breaking and taming animals. When 
this was done^ it would be natural enough to think of ufing 
ttem in vrar. Several of them are very fit for that purpofe. 
In perufing the hiftories of the different nations of the world, 
we .find, that horfes, elephants, camels, dogs ^, and even 

L. w Ibid, p. 130. * Dtod. I. 1. p. 131. 

^ * It mnft be owned, that J^cfe accounts appeared fufpicious to Diodonis. 

i pat he has endeavoured to jndf^ them. See p. x 17. 

f Diod. 1. ». p. 114, ii5> Sc Tx8. 

» See Strabo, 1. 4. p. 305.; .^lian. hid. anim. I. 7. c. 38.; Plin. 1. 8. fc£t. 61. 
p. 4^3* 
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Uons S have been ufed in war. But we know not iii what pe^ 
rkxl thefe cvflioms were introduced. 

The h(Mie, of all animalsi is moft proper for war; and 
it is probable that this was ibon obfenred. The queftion is, XQ 
know in what mannec this animal was originally tiied in bat* 
tie. He may be ufed in two different ways, etdio: by yoking 
him to a chariot, or by mounting him. We muft fitfi exa- 
mine whether the pra£tice of yoking or mounting a horfe was 
prior, and which of them is moft eafy and natural,, and then 
determine in which of thefe two ways the horfe was firil ufed ia 
battle. 

Without dntering into all the dHquifitions which this qveftion 
might occafion, I am perfuaded, the horfe was ufed in drawing 
and carrying loads, before he was mounted. ' 

The wildnefs of the moft mettlefome horfe is curbed, or at 
leaft dtnrimihed, by the weight he draws or carries. It feems 
then the moft iianple and eafy manner of making ufe of horfea* 
Aat wirii which men probably began, was to yoke tbem to^ 
fame weight, or to lay it upon them ^. In the preceding book^ 
I have propofed fome conje£hires on the origin of chariots, and 
fhewn that diis invention was exceeding ancient. I obfenred 
alio, that thefe machines were not then mooe cnrious in their 
conftru&ion than our carts ^. Therefore it would not require a 
great deal of (kill to drive them. 

The cafe is not the fame with riding. This art appears to 
me more complex and difficult, than that of guiding a car^ 
Being lefs natural, it probably occurred to mens thoughts the 
laft. Accordingly we fee from all the remaining monuments 
of antiquity, that horfes were then much more commonly ufed 
in drawing than in carrying <*, With rcfpc6i to the precife 
point we are now examining, viz. whether chariots or cavalrf^ 
were firft ufed in battle, hiftory decides, that the ufe of cha» 
riots preceded that of cavalry • Let us take notice, further, 
that it muft have been originally much eaficr to make ufe of 
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chariots, than of cavalry in battle. The combatant who mount- 
ed a dhariot of war, was not diftra&ed with the dure of dire£l-' 
ing the horfes. He had always a charioteci* with Wm who aft- 
cd that part. The horfeman has not this advantage. His at* 
tention muft necefiarily be divided between the care of fighting, 
and that of managing his horfe. 

Notwithftanding this, I imagine, that in fome countries, 
fuch as Paleftine, Arabia, Egypt, &c. which were foon civi-^ 
lized, they would not be long before they got on horfeback, 
and confequently they might make ufe of cavalry in battle in 
very ancient ages. We fee in Genefis, that the Irt of riding 
muft have been known in Paleftine in the day* of Jacobs 
This art too was pradHfcd by the Arabians in the age of Job ». 
I have already faid, that I believe Job to be coteinporary with 
Jacob, and that he lived in Idumea on the confines of Arabia ^^ 
With refped to Egypt, it was in this country, if we will give 
credit to profane hiftorians, that riding was invented. They 
differ only about the epocha of this invention. Some Retribute 
it to Orus the foa of Ofiris < ; and, by that means, jdace it in 
the remoteft ages. Others ^ive the honour of it to Sefbftris \ 
who did not reign till after the ages, whofe ikill in the mili- 
tary arts we are now examining i. It is not eafy to deter- 
mine which of thefe two opinions are beft founded. It feems 
to me, however, more likely to be true, that Orus was the 
inventor of riding. This opinion is fupported by an ancient 
tradition prefervcd by Plutarch °*. Befides, is it to be ima- 
gined, that the Egyptians, whofe inventions of all kinds are 
ib ancient, (hould have remained to the reign of Sefoftris, 
without difcovering the principal purpofe the horfe is capable 
of ferving ? In fine, we fee, that, in the days of Jacob, they 
had horfes in Egypt, and were accuftomed to ride them''. 
Diodorus informs us alfo, that die kings of Egypt, the pre- 
decefibrs of Sefoftris, bent their whole thoughts to keep a 
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great number of horfes. With this view, they had built a 
hundred ftabks for 200 horfes each, on the banks of the Nile, 
between Thebes and Memphis®. We may add to all this, 
that it is not probable, that cavalry were introduced into bat- 
tles immediately after the invention of riding; yet we mud admit 
this, if we adopt the opinion of thofe authors who attribute the 
invention of this act to Sefoflris, (ince all hiftorians agree that 
lie had cavalry in his armies ^ Nothing, therefore, hinders us to 
believe, that, towards the cohclufion of the period we are now 
inquiring into, fome nations ipight make ufe of cavalry iu 
battle, though at the &me time we mufl; remark, chat an« 
ciently the chariots were the principal ftrength of armies, 
and much more generally ufed than cavalry. We (hall 
fee fonae ftriking proofs of this, in the leoond part of this 
work. 

The firft arms that men ufed, would be fach as (tones, 
fticks, the .horns of animals, &c« ^« After fome time they 
thought of hardening their fticks in the fire, and (harpening 
them* This ibrt of defenfive arms ^ has been, and (lill is 
ufed in many countries *". It was not long before they begun 
to cut pieces of wood into the form of clubs ; a kind of arms 
very common in ancient times ^, and ftill ufed by feveral na- 
tion3 **. I imagine likewifc, that in the firft ages they might 
fight with axes. With thefe the writers of antiquity com- 
monly equipped their heroes. Thefe were formerly, and are at 
prefent, the principar arms of feveral nations. The cutting 
part of thefe hatchets was not originally of metal. In the 
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firft ages they were unacquainted with the art of procuring 
pietals from the earth, and working them* The moil ancient 
batchets were armed with (harp ftones *, as thofe of the favagea 
arc at prcfent ». The lance and pike may be named among 
the arms that were iirit invented. The ufe of them was very 
ancient and univcrfal. 

Thofe arms which have been mentioned, were proper only 
for clofe fighting. Men foon endeavoured to find out methods 
of annoying their enemies at a diftance; and it was not long 
before they invented arms proper for that purpofe. I know 
no arms of this kind fo ancient and fo univerfal as bows and 
^uTows. Ifhmael, it is (aid in fcripture, was an expert archer >• 
£fau took his bow and quiver, and went to the field*. We 
&id bows and anx)ws among the wildeft and moft ignorant, 
favages, even in the iilands moft diftant from the continent. 
Thefe arms zx the beginning would be but clumfily made. The 
arrows would be pointed with hard wood, flint€i, the *^arp 
bones of beafts or fiflies ^, as they are at prefent among fe- 
veral iavage x^atiops, who are ignojrant of the art of working 
metals ^ 

I do not find that the fling was £0 ancient as the bcfW and 
arrow, thqugh the invention of it feems more obvious and 
eafy. The fling is far lefs complicated and artificial; and yet 
I cannot difcqver that it was either fo anciently or fo uni*i 
vcrlally ufed as the other *. Job is the only writer, in 
thofe diftant ages, who makes mention of the fling ^^ 
'[(lie sinciei^ts afcrib,ed the invention of it to the. Bboeni« 
cians ^ 

As mep became more knowing and civilized, they invented 
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new kinds of arms, or improved the old. At laft khey found 
out the art of Working metali. It was nsitural to apply this 
difcovery to the advancement of the military art. Swords and 
fabres were then invented^ ^rihs which haVe never been known 
to any but civilized nations, and to which the favages (till con- 
tinue ftrangers. Profime hiftorians attribute the invention of 
the fword toBeIus<^ King of Aflyria, and father of Ninu8>»i 
But not to mind thefe vague uncertain traditions^ we fee from 
fcripture that the fword was known in Afia in the remoteil agesi 
Abraham took his fword to faerifice Ifaac *• Simeon and Levi 
entered Sechem fword-in-hand, to flaughter its inhabitants*^^ 
Thefe firft fwords, as I have endeavoured to prove elfewhere, 
were of Copper, and hot of iron K 

It is not enough to knoi^ how t6 attack our ^iiemy with ad* 
vantage ; it is alfo neceflary to know how to fecure ourfelves 
from his attacksi At firft men would make the fame things 
ferve for defenfive irms, which ferved to defend them from the 
injuries of the air4 The (kins of animals anfwered both thefe 
{)urpofes "^. The firft kings of Egypt drefied themfelves for war 
in the ikins of bulls and lions °. We may remark^ likewife, 
that all the ancient heroes are reprefented in this kind of wart- 
like direfi. By and by more proper and effe&ual means of 
defendingthebody were invented, means which were equally 
commodious and fecure. The fhield, the helmet, and the 
cuirafs, are the defenfive arms which we know were ufed in 
bncient times^ But we cannot difcover in what country, or at 
what timC) thefe difieretit pieces of armour were invented. 
We know only that they are of veiy great antiquity <>* I ima* 
gine, futther, that the fhield was the moft ancient and the 
knoft Univerfally ufed> becaufe it is ufed by the favages, who 
know nothing of the helmet or the cuirafs. I might add, that 
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it 15 the oil J piece of dcfenfiTtf armour mentioned in the lx)akt 
of Mofesi*. The Egyptians claimed the honour of thU iliven* 
tiori *«. 

In all ag^y men hate adapted their own armi to thofe of 
their enemies. Every OM endeavoured to imitact tbd difco* 
veries of his ntighbour. A hatiori which invents new arms^ 
or a new way of fighting, caA enjoy them akme but a little 
while^ and can derive but a momentary' advantage from 
them. Nations in making war have inftru£led each other^ 
and borrowed from each other the arts of defence and of 
attack. 

It is difficult to comprehend how Armies were fubfiiled in 
ancient times. We do not find that they had the prdcautioa 
to forih magazines of forage and provifions^ I imagine that 
each foldier carried a quantity of provifions fufficient to fub- 
fift htm for a certain time. We know that this was the prac« 
tice of the UiraelitesS the GreeM^, and Romans ^ This 
cuflonoi) it appears, prevailed in the days of Mofes^ and pro- 
bably before. The fcripture tells us^ that when the Ifiradites 
went out of Egypt, they took mea)> and putting it in their 
cloaks, hid it on their (boulders^. It is probable this had 
beoi their prance in former times when they went to war. 
Each foldier carried his own proyifion of corn or meal. In 
thefe diftant ages every one ufed to grind his own grain^ ei- 
ther between two ftones, or in fmall hand-mills. They ba« 
ked their bread, not in ovens, but under the afhes, or on flat 
fiones or plates of metal. This is ftiU the pra£bice all over 
the eaft^. Befides, the firft men led a very abilemious and 
frugal life. It was then much eafier to fubfift armies than it 
is at prefent. The favages of America furniih more than 
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fuffictent proof of tbis^^ Let us ^dd, that their campaigns, as 
I imftginei were ifot long. They made war with great quick- 
nefs and impetuofity* There were then no places of flrength 
to flop the progrefs of an- army. A fingle vi£lory laid an im- 
menfe country open> to the conquerors. They feized on every 
thing, efpecially oifi sdl proviGons ^. 

With regard to forage, the ancients had no occafion to give 
thenifelves much tronUe, as they had np cTavalry in their ar- 
mies, as thefe surmies were net numerous, nor incumbered with 
much luggage. Even when they began to make ufe of horfes 
in war, their maintenance would not give them much trouble. 
As the cavalry in the ancient Armies were but few, they would 
always find fufficient forage in the fields. 

As to incampments, we cannot fpeak with certainty about 
them. We know not what was the practice of the firil ages 
in this particular. We fee that the ufe of tents was exceed- 
ing ancient. The patriarchs had no other habitations *• They 
might therefore make ufe of tents very early in military ex- 
peditions* But does it follow from thence, that^ in the ages 
we are now fpeakttig of, they knew the art of forming a 
camp, that is, of poiUng themfelves to advantage, of pitching 
their tents in lines, of intrenching ? &c. This is what I dare 
not affirm. Xenophon fays^ that the nations of Afia fur* 
rounded their camps with very deep ditches, and fometimes 
cvciv fortified them with ftrong palifadocs ^. But the ages of 
which that author wrote, were fo long pofterior to thofe we 
are now examining, that we can hardly gather any thing 
from him, concerning the primitive cuftoms of the nations he 
fpeaks of. 

One thing which has always diftinguifhed civilized nations 
from favages, is, that the former knew how to join military 
difcipline to natural courage, to obey their commanders, keep 
their ranks, and reftrain the fallies of rafli impetuous fury 
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Wc can fay nothing concerning their manner of drawing u^ 
their troops in the primitive ages, nor of the order they ob-( 
ferved in battle. Originally the ta£kic art had no fixed prin-^ 
cipled ; they engaged in a tumultuary manner, without rule^ 
ordcTi or difciplitie. Military ranks of command were not 
then inftituted. It is alfo probable, that they, had no idea of 
ftandahh or colours^. But ej[perienc6 would foon make them 
fehfible how dangerous, a thing it was to have no other guide 
in battle but blind impulfe. They would prefently difcover, 
that many precautiotis were neceflary to be tsiken to fecure fuc- 
cefi. Theik reflections produced the feveral erdutions^ and 
other miliury arts pradifed by civilized nations. It then be- 
came necefiary to chufe a certain number of perfons, to dire£k 
the feveral movements of an army, to give the neceflary orders, 
and fee them executed. I know not at what time the cuftom 
was introduced ctf dividing troops into different bodies^ and 
putting a certain number of men under the command of a cer* 
tain number of officers. I find frequent mention in fcripturs 
<^ the general of the army of Abimelech. This prince reign- 
ed in Gerar in the days of Abraham d. I fee, liketvife, that 
from before Jofeph's time there was a commander in chief of 
the army in Egypt*. But I find no where any mention of 
inferior officers, and I doubt very much whether the difiirent 
fubordinate military ranks were inftituted in the ages now un-^ 
der our confidcration. 

I cannot fay this of colours and military enfigns- Every 
thing inclines us to think that thefe ftandards for guiding the ' 
troops in battle, for direfting them how to rally, and to know 
each other, were very early invented. We know not indeed 
in what age or in what country thefe were firft ufed, but the 
ufe of them muft have been extremely ancient- We fee, that 
the Ifraelites, in the wildemefs, marched in difilereftt divifions^ 
every one, it is laid, under the ftandard and enfigli of his 
«wn tribe and company f. It is probable, that Mofes had 
ieamed the ufe of ftandards from the Egyptians, who had 
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been acquainted with them in the remoteil ages'. BeGdeSf 
this invention feems pretty obvious, and would not requirt 
very deep refle£lion.' It is not, as we fee, unknown to the 
favages **. 

The ufe of inftruments of martial mufic, als trumpets, cla- 
rions, &c. was extremely ancient^ and the idea of them very 
natural U The (irfl man who happened to blow into a reed) 
a horn, or large (hell, w^uld be ftruck with the found. It 
would prefently occur, that this difcovery might be of great 
]ufe in war, either for publifhing the orders of the general, and 
acquainting the troops with what they had to do, or even for 
animating them to battle. Hie firft inftruments of martial 
mufic would be large reeds, pieces of hollow wood, big fliells, 
the horns of animals, &€• All thefe kinds of trumpets an- 
ciently were \ and ftill arc ufed in feveral countries '. This 
difcovery would be gradually improved, by imitating, in me- 
(al, the ftru£ture of thofe natural bodies, which, by blowing 
into them, gzxQ a loud alarming found. It was in this man- 
ner the trumpet was invented. I fhall not take the trouble to 
mention the uncertain traditions of profane authors about the 
invention of this infirument. I believe it to be much more 
ancient than they make it. It is fpoke of in Job"^, as an 
inftrument already ufed in war, and employed in founding 
the charge "• It is faid alfo, that Mofes commanded two 
trumpets to be nude of beaten filver*'. This isfufficient to 
(hew the great antiquity of this^ inftrument. I fhall only ob- 
ferve further, that triimpets in ancient t^imes were moft com- 
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monly made of copper', a metal which gires a rcry piercing 
fcund. 

Drums, which are ufed at prefent hy all nations, do not 
appear to me to have been fo ancient as trumpets. We find 
certain traditions, however, in forae authors which feem to 
contradift this opinion ^ ; but they are blended with fo many 
fables, that they do not appear to me fufEcicnt to authen- 
ticate a faft, of which we find no other veftiges in all an- 
tiquity. Let us now fay a few words of that part of the 
military art which relates to the defence and the attack of 
places. 

I imagine, fhat men, in the very firft ages, might have fbmc 
notions cf the manner of fortifying and defending places. 
Nature has pointed out the art of fortification. In aH coun- 
tries, we meet with fome places of fuch a fituation, as to 
enable a fmall number of troops to refid a much fuperior 
force. They rtiuft have foon perceived the great ufe that 
might be made of fuch ftrong pods, to defend the entrance 
into a country, to retire to in cafe of ififeriority of force, or 
of a defeat. Thefe firft obfcrvations would lead them to 
the art of fortifying places. They would foon endeavour to 
fccure towris and cities from invafions. Thefe were origi- 
nally open and without defence. Nothing obftrufted the 
entrance, of a victorious army. Such, for example, in all 
jprobability^ were the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the 
ifays of Abraham. For we find Chedorlaomcr entered, and 
plundered them immediately after his victory over the kings 
rf Pentapolis^. 

By degrees, methods were found to reiWer cities defenfibie. 
In the firft ages, no doubt, they contented tftemfelves with 
J^igg^^^g ^ broad and deep ditch round about them ; the earth 
bciiig thrown cnt on the fide towards the place, formed a kind 
of rampart. After this they began to think of furrounding 
them with walls. Thefe precautions would be fufiicicnt, in 
fhe firft ages, to defend cities from the firft efforts of a vifto* 
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nous enemy. For in thefe times they mud have been very ig- 
norant in the art of befieging places. In all ages, the arts of 
defence and of attack of places have been proportioned to on& 
another. ^ 

As wars became more frequent, the arts of defending and, 
of befieging cities would be reciprbcally improved. Several 
methods would be fucceflively invented. But this is not the 
proper place to mention them. I do not imagine, that this y 
part of the military art had made any great progrefs in the ages / 
now under our confideration. 

I acknowledge there is a great deal faid in the hiflories of 
Ninus and Semiramis, of the grandeur and beauty of the 
fortifications of Baftria, and of the long defence which that 
city made ^ . But this, I am perfuaded, ought to be ranked 
in the number of thofe fables with which Ctefias and other 
Greek writers have encumbered the hiftories of Ninus and 
Semiramis. This is the only example of this kind to be 
found in the hiftory of the a^es we are now examining, in 
which there is not one word faid of fieges, or any thing that 
has relation to them. I do not, however, pretend to infer 
from thence, that all means of defending places were then 
quite unknown, but only that this art was very imperfed;. 
The rapidity of the conquells of Ofirjs, Bacchus, the Titans> 
and even of Ninus and Semiramis, is a proof of this. Could 
thefe princes, in the fhort fpacc of a few years, have fubdued 
fuch an immenfe tra£k of country, if the art of fortification 
had then been brought to any tolerable degree of perfection ? 
They muft often have met with places which would have re- 
tarded the rapidity of their progrefs. I am perfuaded, there- 
fore, that there were then but very few fortified cities, ami 
that the fortifications of thefe few were very impcrf^ft. We 
fhaU fee reafon to be convinced of this, when I give an ac* 
count of the conquefts of Sefoftris, in the fecond part of this 
work^ 

This, I imagine, is almoft all that can be faid at prefcnt on 
the military art. I fhall only propofe a few rcfleftions on the 
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l^irit with which they made war in thcfc firft ages, and the way 
in which conquerors ufed their vi^ries. 

All the remaining monuinents of antiquity ihew^ that thefo 
firft wars were carried on with extreme fiercenefs and barbari'* 
ty. They plundered and laid waftc towns and countries, no- 
thing was fpared. Nations at war aimed at nothing Ids than 
the entire deftrudion and extermination of each other. This 
cruel rage put them upon poifoning their arrowy; a horrid 
pra£iice, which never could have been invented or admitted 
but by the moft favage nations, in the moft barbs^rons ages^ 
iucb as thofe of which w^ are now treating m. The confe-^ 
quences of their vidories were as horrible as their bfittks. 
They maflacred and cut the throats of whole nations *, Sove^ 
reigns- were no more refpeflred dian the lowcft of their fttbje£ls. 
Through the fabulous tales and extravagant exaggerations 
which disfigure the hiftory of Ninus, yic may ftill difcem the 
druel fanguinary fpirit which reigned in the wars of Jthefc pri-» 
mitive ages, 

Ninus attack^ defeats, ^nd takes the King of Babylon^ 
How does he ufe his vi^ory? He puts the captive monarch 
and all his children to death. He then turns his arms againft 
the Medes, and conquers them, Their King is taken; the 
cruel AfTyrian crucifies him, his Queen, and their feven chil^ 
dren '. That which we now call the law of nations, a law 
iacred and inviolable, both in peace and wars ^^ quite vint 
Icnown in thefe primitive times. The mildeft treatment which 
a conquered nation could hope for, was to be canned into cap-f 
tivity'. 

It is in the abofe which thefe firft c^^nquerprs made of their 
viftories, we muft look for the origin of the law of fiavery, 
that odious law which we find cfts^blifhed in an antiquity almoft 
immemorial*., I have faid, that originally they gave no quar- 
ter to the c^quered. fiut covetoufnefs, which finds a place 
in the moO; Qerce ^d crviel bofomsj^ carne tp th^ aififtance of 
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kuinanity'. Conquerors began to difcern their true intereft, 
and the beft ufcs they might make of their vi£kories. They 
coniidered) that inilead of butchering their conquered enemies^ 
it wouM be better to make them flaves, and to employ them 
in fuch labours and drudgery as they thought proper. By 
this means they procured themfelves real and folid advanta- 
ges* Befides, they could fell their prifoners, when, they had 
a greater number than they thought proper to keep *. Thus 
avarice put a flop to flaughter and bloodftied. The fame 
principle, together with ambition, prevented the devaftatioii 
of countries. Conquerors became fenfible, that the acquifi- 
tion of kingdoms would be of no value, if they entirely ruin- 
ed them. 

Men cannot always live in a ftate of war. After fome time, 
h becomes neceflary to lay down their arms, and put an end 
to hoftilities. The firft treaty of peace was owing to this mu- 
tual imbecility of two contending nations. Neceffity made 
them both think of the meaqs of procuring tranquillity. They 
agreed at laft to terminate their difputes by a folemn treaty, 
which might regulate their mutual pretentions, reftore union 
and'concord, and fecurc the peace of both nations. We have 
examples in fcripture of fuch treaties of peace made in the 
moft ancient times. We even fee, that in thefe ages they 
knew how to take meafures for preventing future animofities 
4knd difputes*. Their manner of making thefe folemn deed$ 
in thefe times, deferves to be defcribed. 

The public good required, in all ages, that the memory of 
treaties of peace and alliance fliould be preferved. I have ta- 
ken notice, in the preceding books, that the art of writing was 
unknown in the firft ages. I have given an account likewife 
of the methods which were invented originally to fupply this 
defeft, and afcertain the tenour of public deeds. We have 
feen that all agreements were then tranfadied in the prefence of 
witnefles^. But in folemn tranfa£Uon$, fuch as treaties of 



• Vendtre cum pijfis c^ptivum, occidire noH : * 

Serviet utUiter, Hor. cpift. 1. i. cp. itf. v. tf^ 
t^ Gen. c. XI. V. x», &c. c. a5. v. atf, flcap, kc, 
^ B. X. p. %j, 9c b. ik, obap. 6, p. xSp. 
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peace or alliance, befides witnefTeSi they obferved certain for* 
malities, equally proper to afcertain their authenticjty, and per- 
petuate their memory. They fet up an alur, planted a grovc^ 
crefted monuments of ftone, facrificcd vidims^ gave a com- 
memorative name to the place where thefe tranfa£tions had paf- 
I'ed, &c. Both fcripture and profane hiftory fumiih feveral 
examples of thefe primitive praftices. 

On a certain occafion, Abimelech, king of Gerar, came 
to Abraham, and requirv:d of this patriarch to fwcar by the 
name of God, that he would not hurt his pofterity, or do 
any injury to his fubjecls. Abraham promifed all this, but 
then complained to Abimelech of the violent manner in 
%vhich his fubjedls had deprived him of a well which he 
had dug. Abimelech declared bis ignorance of what 
had been done. Abraham then makes an alliance with 
Abimelech, and taking feven fheep, he gives them to tfeat 
prince, faying, " Thou fhalt take thefe feven (heep of my 
<* hand, that they may be a witnefs unto me, that I have 
<< digged this well**.*' Mofes adds, that they called the place 
where this alliance was made, BeerJIjeba^ that is, the iveii of 
the oath^ becaufe Abraham and Abimelech had there contradt* 
ed and fworn mutually an alliance. 

When Jacob made an agreement with Laban, the fcrip- 
ture fays^ he took a ftone, and having fet it up for a monu- 
ment, he ordered his people to bring other ftones, which 
being formed into a heap, Laban fays to Jacob, " This heap 
<^ and thefe ilones Ihall be a witnefs between me and thee.'* 
Laban called this heap of ftonos, The heap of luitncfsy and 
Jacob called it The heap of "xitneffing; each, it is faid, accord- 
ing to the idiom of his own language- The place was thence 
forward called Galecd ^, 

Thefe primitive cuftoms continued a long time, even af- 
ter the invention of writing. Homer furnillies a proof of 



d Gen. c. it. v. 30. See alfo c. x6. v. ij, iS, id. 

A well wjs not a trifling matter in thcfc conntties where water was extremely 
frarce, and not to be come at without much difficulty and labour. Weils were 
v.^ry valuable eftates to people whole whole wealth coiililled in their cattle. 

«" Gen. c. 31. V. 44, ^C, 
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this in his account oi a treaty of peace between the Greeks and 
Trojans. 

The Greeks and Ti"ojans, being ready to engage, propofed 
to terminate their differences by a fingle combat between Paris 
and Menelaus. They ftipulate the conditions on each fide, ac- 
cording to the event of the combat. Priam and Agamemjion 
advance into the middle, between the two armies. Lambs are 
brought for facrifices, and wine for libations. Agamemnon 
cuts a lock of wool from the head of the lambs. The Greek 
and Trojan heralds give fome of it to the chiefs of each army. 
Agamemnon proclaimed the conditions of the treaty with a 
loud voice. The lambs were facrificed, the libations made, 
and thus the agreement was ratified without any further forma- 
lities f . Thefe methods were fufficient to authenticate treaties 
of peace in thefe remote ages, when the articles of them were 
few and plain. I do not know whether they were more religi- 
oully obferved then than they have been fince. 

Having thus difcufled the feveral particulars that have any 
relation to the military art, it may not, I think, be improper to 
flop a moment, to confider what muft have been the confequen- 
ces of wars and conquefts in thefe primitive times, and what 
changes muft have refulted from them, in the circumftances and 
condition of the feveral nations of the world. 

Though hiftory affords us but little light into the events 
which happened in the ages wc are now confidering, yet we 
may difcover, that there were fome very confiderable and ex- 
tenfive empires formed even in thefe times. Chedorlaomcr, Nj- 
nus, and, no doubt, feveral other conquerors whofe names and 
vlftories have not been handed down to us, extended their au- 
thority over feveral countries, and united various cities and 
kingdoms under their dominion, even in thefe firft ages after 
the deluge. It is not only on account of the progrefs of the 
military arts, that thefe conquefts merit our attention j we 
ought, I will fay it, to confider them in a more general, and 
much more interefting point of view. 

When we xc&tdt on the various evils which flow from war, 
we cannot but look upon it as one of the moft terrible calami- 

f Iliad. I. i. V. %6, &c. 
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tscf tfaat affliA mankicd. Yet we moft ackaovledgey that medi 
good b;!$ refulted from this great eviL M'ars, and die renrfu- 
tiont which tbej hare occafioocd, Ime mioglcd mankind to- 
gethcTy and blended their fendments manners^ and laftgn^cs 
a thooCuid different wajs. This has been of infinite adrantage 
to the world : bf this means knowledge has been increafed and 
ffop2gs»udf and dilboireries hare been multiplied. Conque(is» . 
'by oniting many nations under one Sovereign, hare formed 
great and powerful empires out o( the ruins of many petty 
ftates. In theie great empires, men began infenCbly to form 
clearer views of politics) jufter and more falutary notions of 
government. Experience uught tht^m to avoid the errors which 
had occafioned the ruin of the nations whom they had fubdued, 
and put them upon taking meafures to prevent furprifes, inva- 
Cons, and the like misfortunes. With chefe views they fortified 
citieSf (ecured fuch pafles as might have admitted an enemy in* 
to their country, and kept a certain number of troops conftant- 
ly on foot. By thefe precautions (everal ftates rendered them- 
ielves formidable to their neighbours, and none durft lightly at- 
tack powers which were every way fo refpediable. The interior 
parts of fuch mighty monardiies were no longer expofed to ra- 
vages and devaftations. War was driven far from the centres 
and only infefted the frontiers. The inhabitants of the country 
and of the cities began to breathe in fafety. The calamities^ 
which conquefts and revolutions had occafioned, difappearedj 
but the bleflings which they had produced remained. Ingenious 
and a£tive fpirits, encouraged by the repofe which they enjoyed, 
devoted thcmfclvcs to ftudy. It was in the bofom of great em- 
pires the arts were invented| and the fciences had their birth'. 

S Scc/id/ftf, b. ». chap, 3. p. 139. | aftd b. 3, chap. 6, p. i;*, &c. 
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BOOK VI. 

Of Manners and Cujioms *• 



THE ways of thinking, and cuftoms peculiar to » peo- 
ple, are derived| partly^ from the climate in i^hich 
Providence has placed them9 partly from the degrees 



* Of all the (bbje^ we hare had occaiioo to fynk upon, there is none more 
curious acid intrrcfting, than this of maDAcrf and cuftoms : and, at the fams 
time, there is none of which it is more diflBcult to give a clear and precife defini- 
tion. Thefe words, muftntrt, cuJhmSf nftgest excite ideas in our Aindt more ea* 
fily felt than eKpreflcd. I imagine, howerer, that we mtf underOand by the 
manners of a people, their way of judging on the morality of human a£Hons» 
and the principles which they conftantly follow, with regard to vice and virtue. 
What is morality but the fdence of manners, that is, of thofe principles which 
form the heart to virtue, and of thofe aAions which are agreeable or contrary to 
that facred and immutable order which ought to regulate eur whole condoA f Ir 
muft be owned, that all the nations of the world have agreed pretty well on this 
important article. The ftindamental principles of morality do not feem to have 
been affected by thofe prejudices which arife from diiereoce of genius, cUmatti 
and government. 

Ciiftoms, again, are certain habitudes and pn^tkct in the common aCairs of 
civil life, certain rules which direct the exterqal deportment of a people either io 
their public appearances, or their domeftic economy. In this book, therefore, I 
confidcr thefi: two objcOs in one point of Tiew* which in philofophicai precifjoii 
are very diftinO. 

But, whatever real difference there may be between manners and cuflnms, 
thcCe two words io many languages are almoft fynonymous. Mannen in £ng-> 
lifli, moenrs in French, morti in Latin, coftumi in Italian, coftumkres in Spaniih, 
(ignify equally maaners and cnjhms. In Greek, all the difference between J^^dj, 
matttttrsy and l^^i* cuftomSf confids in one letter. It would be eafy to prove* 
that ori^nally ii^0f had both thele fignifications. This affinity, no doubt, anfes 
from hence, .that. In all ages and countries, manners have had a treat 
influence upon cnftoms, and cnftoms upon manners. It has even beep very 
long before feveral nations had any manners, properly fo called. I Ihall ufc 
thcic two words, therefore, fintnners and euftomSf Indilfcrently, without ,re- 
ftricHng nurfclf to a (IriA philofophicai prccifion. It would be very diflficu]t,^if 
not impofliblc, to dlAinguifli precifcly what belongs to manners, and what \o 
cudoms, in fpeaking of nations, in ihefe ages, which had but confbfed notions 
fi bot^. 
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of knowledge they have pofleffed in each period, and panly 
from various accidental and temporary caufes. Accordingly, 
vrc may often obfervc a very vifible difference between the 
manners of a nation in one age and in another, and fometimes 
even in the fame age. There are, however, a great number rf 
ancient cufloms which have been eflablifhed, we cannot well 
tell either how or wherefore. Time has fucceffively abolifhed 
or confirmed them ; and it would be almoft as difficult to give 
a reafon for the new cuAoms as for the old. Such changes in- 
deed were not very frequent in the firft ages : in general, we 
may perceive in them a great conft^cy of manners, ^nd uni- 
formity of cufloms. The feveral nations whofe ancient hiftory 
has oume down to us, may have varied, however, in this par- 
ticular, in fo long a courfe of ages. 

It ia in vain to look for fettled maxims of conduct, or con- 
fiftent principles of morality, but among civilized nations. 
It was the reunion of families, which gave birth to the man- 
ners and cufloms of all the different nations of the world. I 
have faid elfewhere, that the firfl laws were cflablifhed by 
tacit agreement. It was the fame with the manners and 
cufloms of civil life. As foon as a fociety was formed, the 
members which compofed it, tacitly agreed to obferve fuch 
or fuch principles of morality, to follow fuch .or fuch modes 
in their external deportment. But, if it is eafy to aiTign rea- 
fons for the cflablifhment of the greatefl part of the primitive 
laws, it is as difficult to explain the motives which made th« 
firft focieti^s adopt a number of cuftoms which appear dire£l- 
ly contrary to reafon and good fenfe. They feem to have been 
diftated by mere caprice and whim. For this reafon, it is 
in this particular of cuftoms and manners, tliat nations, even 
the moft civilized, differ the moft fenfibly. We fee the fame 
cuftom, the fame rule of behaviour, alternately approved in 
one country, and condemned in another. In one place, fuch 
an aflion is condemned as a capital offence againft good man- 
ners ; in another place it is countenanced and recommended. 
What would be the moft (hocking rudenefs in one country, is 
the higheft refinement of politenefs in another. I fliall not 

purfue 
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purine ^this piaralM any iurtl^&r^ • thqUgh it ^ight be .carried oa 
2|lmo(i 'Without ^nd. 

il^uc, afpi^ft tb^t pro^igipus variety of cul^oms which .cha- 
Jt^fterjzeiliffeTCnt illations, we may ftill .perceive a pi^etty g^qe- 
ral agreement on fome particular fubjefts. I do not defign to 
quote any of the great fjipd^in^ental principles of -morality, 
fngrav^ji.pn.ihe hearts of .^11 jmen by the Supreme Being, and 
vritbout .which f>p fociety ,can fubfxft j I ^p^ak only of thofe. 
cuftoaxs ,whi(?h aff(?£k nothing .but the compion intercourfe o£ 
civil life. There are fome pf thefe iii which all nations feeni 
to agree. Por example, in all ages, and in all countries, not 
excepting even the favage^, it has been a quftom tp difting^uifh 
the two fex^s by their different garbs; There have b^en 
likswife, in all times and places, certain exterior ornaments 
^d decpi'anions to diftii^gi;|i}i perjfons invefted with high dig- 
pities, and to render them.qoulpioupus. Tlje ,keeping fQlemn 
feftivals on fcrne .paFtiqularr.pC9^fiQns, is, a cuftorp which. has 
jalways^and every where preyailed, Put for. one of thefe. cuftoins 
.which , are. common to alin^tipn^ and mg^y be =ea(ily .account- 
ed for '*> we n^eet with a tnultitude of others, fo various .and 
Avhimfi.^al, ,that it would open a boundlcfe: field for fpeculation, 
if we attempted to difcover their caufes. But this is no part 
,of my defign. My intention is, .to relate the peculiar man- 
iiers and.cuftoms of the fcveral nations whofe hiftory falls 
,withi^ the coippafs of this work, and to reprefent them fuch 
;as they haye beep, in the feveral periods into which it is di- 
-vided. 

The mwiners of a nation, without doubt, is |the mod iu- 
terefting part of its hiftory. We cannot give a fair reprefen- 
tation of thefe, ,without carefully ftudying what has been in 
.each, period its prevailing genius and moral cbar^fter, that is, 
what have been. its fentiments of virtue and yjce, of the point 
.of honour, of the rites and ceremonies of civil life. Their 
domeftic ^ife, th^ir jnauner of converfing together in fociety, 



* TheTe cu(toms, common to all ages and nations, conBrm what Mcifes has 
;faid of the creation of the world, and ftroj>^ly p^ve, tJtiat.aU. Us inhabitants arc . 
defcended from 9iie and the fame family. 

ypL. I. T t the 
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the forms of their politenefs^ their public and private amufe- 
merits, muft alfo be defcribed. In a word,, it will be ncceffary 
to examine, in every period, in what degree the arts admi- 
hiftered to the neceffities, the recreations, and the luxuries of 
life. 

But it is impoffible to give a proper defcription of the man- 
ners of a people, without having had a very intimate perfonaf 
acquaintance with them, or having carefully ftudied fomc faith- 
ful circumftantial hiftories of them. This will (how, how im- 
poffible it is for us at prefent to treat of the manners of the 
greateft part of ancient nations with exaftnefs. Let us endea- 
vour, however, to draw a flight fketch, and give fome imperfeft 
ideas of the manners and cuftoms of thofe ages which are the 
fubje£b of this firft part of our work. 

We may perceive, in general, great Cmplicity, little pomp, 
parade, and ceremony, in the manners of the mod ancient na- 
tions. Some writers have beftowed prodigious praifcs on this 
fimplicity of life, and on that account extolled thefc primitive 
ages above all others. This is not the proper place to difcuis 
this queftion, which (hall be examined by and by. We fliaH 
only obferve in paffing, that it is eafy to penetrate into the 
' caufes of this boafted plainnefs and fimplicity. The manners 
of ar people always bear a proportion to the progrefs they have 
madem the arts and fciences. Their way of living in the pri- 
mitive ages, for this reafpn, muft neceflarily have been very 
Ample, or rather rude, through their ignorance of thofe arts 
which procure the comforts and conveniencies of life. They 
could then form no idea of a fumptuous luxurious life ; and 
were ftrangers to all delicacy, elegance, and refinement of 
manners. How could they think of gratifying taftcs which 
then had no exiftence? A relifh for the conveniencies and ele- 
gancies of life, is the fruit of time, and the confequence of in- 
creafing knowledge. It was experience which introduced choice 
and variety into life, experience which gave birth to faftiion, 
which has extended its empire over all ages and nations. If 
the firft men, therefore, led a parfimonious and fimple life, it 
was not from choice and principle, but from neceffity, and 
their ignorance of one more agreeable. For no fooner did the 

fcveral 
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feveral nations become acquainted with the arts of elegance and 
refinement, than they made all poffiblc hafte to enjoy them. 
The fa£is we are going to mention will| we hope^ put all this 
beyond doubt. 



C H A P. I. 

Of Afia. 

WE have not fufficient knowledge of the events which hap- 
pened in the greateft part of Afia, in the* ages we are 
now examining, to enable us t6 give an exaft and full account 
of the manners of its firft inhabitants. The holy fcriptures are 
the only books which furnifh us with any materials on, this 
fubjeft, and thefe relate only to the people of Paleftine, and 
the adjacent countries. Wc muft, therefore, expeft much 
drynefs and fterility in this firft period. We muft even come 
down to the age of Abraham, before we can difcover the 
fainteft traces of the manners and cuftoms which prevailed m 
the common affairs of life. We fhall fay nothing at all of the 
ideas they then had of morality, and the duties of fociety. Wc 
are totally ignorant of their fentiments on thefe important fub- 

I have already faid, that fimplicity was the diftinguiihing 
charafteriftic of thefe firft ages. Their food is an evident proof 
of this. We find no mention of fauces, ragouts, or even of any 
kind of game or venifon, in the defcription given us in fcrip- 
turc of the entertainment provided by Abraham for the three 
angels who appeared to him in the plains of Mamre. This pa- 
triarch ferved up to them a calf roafted, or rather broiled, milk, 
butter, new bread baked in the afhes ^.' This was the whole 
feaft; a proof that their entertainments in thefe ages were 
itiore folid than delicate. Abraham, no doubt, defigned to 
treat his guefts in the beft manner he could ; and we muft re- 

* Gen. c. x8. v. tf, &c. 
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memBd', tl)at this patriarch was very rich in g'old* a^d fil- 
vcr, flocks atid flavcs ^. tWe may confider thiB eAtcitaiflitttetir 
provided for the three angels, as the itiodel of a magnificent 
fcaft, and from thence judge, what was the mantled c^ enter- 
taining fplendidly in thefe times. 

We might be inclined to think alfo, that the firft men muft 
have been prodigious eaters. Is it pot aftonifhing to fee a whole 
calf, and almoft fifty-fix pounds of bread", fcrvcd up to three 
perfons*? Rebecca drefled for Ifaac, two kids for one meaH. 
This circumftance is the more remarkable, as in warm coun- 
tries, fuch as Paleftine, men ufe much lefs food than in cold- 
er or more tqpfiperate climates. 1 fhould rather incline ttf at- 
tribute this cuftom of ferving up fuch enormous quantities of 
meat, to the genius and manners of thefc times, when magni- 
ficence, it is probable, confifted in prefentjng their guefts with 
much more food than they could poffibly ufe f* 

As focjeties fcecame more civilized, and enjoyed greater 
plenty and variety, a tafte for elegance and good living was 
introduced, l^his appears froYn the fpeech of Ifaac to Efau, 
diredling him how to render himfelf worthy of his benediftion; 
*< Go out to the field," faid he, \^ and take me fome venifon \ 
** and make me favoury meat, fuch as I love ^." The. fe- 
quel of this ftory prove? ftill more clearly, that the art of 
drefling meat in various ways was then known and praftifed. 
Rebecca, who overheard this difcQurfe, and had a mind to fub- 
ftitute Jacob in the place of Efau, commanded him to bring her 
two of the befi kids : thefe ftie drefl*ed in fuch a manner, that 
ifaac was deceived, and took them for venifon f . The fcripture 
adds, that Jacob prefented wine to his father, and that he drank 
it». ■ 

Mofes does not give us any further information on this fub- 
jeft, with refpeft to the patriarchs. We may prefume, that 
the luxury of the table was not carried much farther among 
pther nations. We find no mention of eggs, or fowls, among 

c Gen. c. 14. V. 35. 

• I follow the calculation of M. Elcury, Mocurs des IlVaclites, § 4. p. %$. 
d Gen. c. ^^, v. 9. 

f To this day, one part of the magnificence of entertainments confifts in grea( 
abundance in all countries. 

*-* Gen. c. ^7. Y. 3» 4. f Ibid. V. p^ & 15. f lUid. 
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tHc people of thefc primitive timea, >vhofe hiftory we 3re ac-v 
quainted' with v and' cdnfequcAtly: it is- higWy probable they di4 
notr ufethem!. 

We cannot fay tbc f^ttve <*f fruits^ ptilfe, and* herbs. The 
patriarchs, according to all appearance, eat of thefe. Fruit* 
ahre a kind of food fo naturil> that it muft have been knowi> 
from- the very beginning. Farther, amoi% the prefents whicll! 
Jacob coram anded hisfons'to earry to Jofeph, to gain hi« fa- 
vour, the fcripture mtention^ ttvXiS ai|d almonds ^y 2t p*oo£ tha<> 
tbefc frtiits were thai both ufcd, and iwuch prized. Honey Xi)i 
fbcre mentioned steone of the prefents they were to offer. 

As to puJfis^. att inderpreters-^ aind the gresiteft part of com« 
mentators, agree, that? the meat fof which Efou foki his birthr 
|%ht^ was a ir0!t of Idntiis K Men could not long be igitorant 
df the aits of c«Ittvating and dreffing. this kind of food, ais 1 
tbink I ha?ve ftificieiltly proved in the preceding books^*^. 

As- to fifliy thtfre i^ no mention of it in Gencfis. We cannot 
however, conclude,, merely ft6n^ the filence of Mofes, that the 
people of Paleftinfe did not then ufe it. For Sanchomlathoy who 
fe undoubte^y one erf the m;oft ancient writers, exprefdy names 
iHbing among the firfl: intentions which people afcribed to tbeif 
^trocs*. 

We fee, thai, in the days of Abraham, k was the common 
praftice to make two meals a-day. This patriarch enter-* 
gained the angels towards noon ^ 5 and Lot entertained them 
tt, flipper, in the evening of the fame day ^. It ist probabkf 
they then eat irt a fitting pofture. The cuftom of ftretching 
themfelved Mpon beds at tbdr mealS) I imagine^ was not fo 
foon introduced. 

The utenflls for hcrufe-keeping, fiich sis plates, pots> an4 
^upS| would be originally of earth or wood. As mankind 
improved in arts sind pdiicy, their natural taftc for refinement 
and magnificence would begin to fhow itfelf. The difcovery 
of metallurgy would enable them to gratify this tafte. Veflels 



h Gen. c. 43. y. n. I Ibid. c. 25. ▼. 34. 

^ Siipray b. 1. c. i. art. 5. p. ix€. 

\ Aprjd E»?icb. praej). orang. 1. i. c. 9> P» J J. B. 

ff Gto, c. 18. V. r. a JLbid. c. 19. V. 3, 4. 
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of gold and filvcr would foon be fubftituted in the place of thofc 
of earth and wood, with which they had been obliged to take 
up at firft. This piece of luxury was exceeding ancient. Wc 
read in Genefis, that Eliezer made Rebecca a prefent of veflels 
©f gold and filver ®. 

It is probable, that men were a long time without the ufe of 
fpoons and forks. There are ftill many nations who do not ufe 
them. Their fingers, and two little (licks made on purpofe, 
fupply their place. Neither did they, as I imagine, make ufe 
•f plates originally. They eat upon the bark or large leaves of 
trees, as is ftill done in feveral countries p. The ancients 
had no knives. A kind of poinard which they always wore at 
their girdles, ferved them in their ftead '. 

They knew nothing of the fccret of keeping their meat 
fome time before the^ eat it; When Abraham entertained 
the angels, he brought a calf from' the field, and commanded 
it to be killed and drefled immediately"^. When Ifaac de- 
fired to eat venifon, he ordered Efau to take his bow and ar- 
rows, and as foon as he returned, to prepare for him a part of 
what he had taken ^ . Rebecca, to deceive him, inftantly killed 
two kids, drefied and ferved them up ^ I fhall have occafion 
hereafter to mention this praflice, which ftrongly reprefents the 
nidenefs of thefe times, when I come to fpeak of the manners 
of the ancient inhabitants of Greece. 

The plainnefs of their drefs in thefe primitive ages, would - 
correfpond to that of their food. They were unacquainted 
with the art of inaking their garments graceful and commo- 
dious. They took a piece of cloth, longer than it was broad, 
and covered themfelves with it, or rather wrapt themfelves in it. 
For originally they had no contrivances to keep their garments 
faft about them, but by the different turns of the cloth round 
the body. This is the cafe with feveral nations to this day «. . 
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By degrees, garments of a more convenient fliape, and better 
adapted to cover the body, were invented. It appears, that 
the drefs of the patriarchs confifted of a tunic with large flceves^ 
without any plaits, and a kind of mantle of one fingle piece *. 
They wore the tunic next the body, and threw the mantle 
over it, which was probably fattened with a clafp. The ex- 
ceffivc heat of the greateft part of Afia, is the reafon ^hat ita 
inhabitants have never given themfelves much trouble about 
covering their legs and arms. Their (hoes were only a kind 
of fandals, tied on with thongs. Thefe were ufed in the days 
of Abraham y. 

It appears then, that the make of their garments wa^ ex- 
tremely fimple. They required but little cutting or fewing *• 
The fafhions did not change then, and do not change to this 
day in the Levant. As this kind of garments fitted almoft any 
fize, the rich had always great numbers of them in ftore, of 
which they made prefents. This cuftojn prevailed in the age 
of Abraham. Mofes mentions raiment among the prefents 
which Eliezer made to the whole family of Rebecca '. This is 
ftill prafiifed in the eafl: in our days. 

Even in the patriarchal age^ they ftudied fome degree of 
luxury and magnificence in drefs. Rebecca, the better to dif- 
guife Jacob, made him put on Efau's garments, which ihc 
kept with care. Mofes fays, they were very beautiful, but 
^ives no defcription of them *. Jacob, who tenderly loved Jo- 
feph, gave him a confpicuous robe, which excited the envy of his 
other children ^. It is fomewhat difficult to determine wherein 
the fuperior excellence of this robe confifted. Interpreters and 
commentators are not agreed about the meaning of the Hebrew 
word which Mofes ufes in defcribing it. I imagine, that the 
magnificence of drefs then confifted in the finenefs of the ftufis, 
the beauty and variety of colours. The Arabians, to this day,' 
ufe garments of this kind ^. 



* Gen.' c. 37. V. 31. C. 9. V. »3. c« 4p. V. ti. 
y Ibid. c. 14. V. »3. 

* Such ii the Arabian drefs. Mem. de Trevoux, Septem. 170;, p. 163^. 
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The adorning of the pcribn was an early -ftudy. STfae ttefke 
of plcafing foon taught the artst)f fetting off -thc^gifts .of ^na- 
ture by the ornements of ilrda. 1 be jnoft rfalage ^barbari^ 
ans have a icind of ornaments fuited tothe.ritdenefs ofctbeix 
manners. In thcfe retnotc ageS) they < were not ni^H^quaiflited 
with the ornamental parts of drcfs. The fcripture tells u^ 
that Eliezer made Rebecca prefents of .eac-rmg3» aqrd.hr^eelot^ 
of gold for h«r hands <*• Thefc ocnamenis -irefedDtpt ^t^en con^ 
fined to the fair fcx. Men^as well as wom^iWUHerear-fk^j 
bracelets, and rings:^. This oiilom ]iU]l xotttiiuil^s.aiQpQg {^* 
veral of the eaftern nations* 

It will be proper lo obferve ^ Tthis fubjcSfti rtfajitt .4n tbc'.tiflies 
we arc now fpcaking of, they did not wear their ifmgs on tb^i: 
fingers, as bas been fincc the cuflom, but upon the.ba^l^.Qf 
their hands, either tied on with a flrmg, or oiade .&>.Urge tbat 
they could put their hand into them. :lf hisJlcvidettt frQm-.che 
<cxpreffions Mofes.ufes.as often as he.fpcaks.qf rings ** 

We- know not whether the people. of Ailaliad any .ce^oriog 
for the head in the patriarchal age. 'Weciee.Oflly?tbnt Qntibjpae 
occaGons the women ufed .veils f. But it isiinrtp(yflibleflo gii^ 
any particular defcripdon.of:thcir headr^keJij^, iar:even-pf their 
drefs in general. .The.accouat ;I , have ^gyvfiu.of ^tbe .^ppe r^nd 
failibn of their, garments Jn tbt^e tetnotetineieS) lis^it^yirpper- 
feA, becauicjno monuments. df them are C9tn::luiug« i?^K^ with« 
out thcafiiftance.of fome i:q>cefem9U.QU wercao^tiforoi -ar.^l^ar 
idea of them. 

We are at the -fame lolls with regard rto theii" .*na«ner.of 
Jodging. We»knaw neither, the o4itward*ibr-m ;of t>tb«ir 'boufeSf 
*tior the iiiward dlftribution of^their apartments^ in ^r^ioote .^a* 
rtiquity; -whether they .were divided into drffereat roonis, in 
/bow they dwelt in them. In general, jvc may > imjfcgine^ that 
«their houfes were no^ very commodious, it . is «.certaifi ; for iuie 



d Gen. c. 14. v. 47. « Ibid. c. ^j. v. 4. chap. 38. v. i8. 
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thing, that the ancients had no chimneys. They warmed 
themfelves with pans of char-coal «i 

If we have hardly any knowledge of the houfeS of remote 
antiquity, we have ftill lefs of their furniture. We know not 
how the ancients fat, whether upon featSj cuftiionsj carpets, 
mats, or ikins. I fliould incline to thinks that, in the patri- 
archal ages, they had no fuch thing as feats properly fo called. 
They make no ufe of this kiiid of furniture in the eaft to this 
day, but (it upon Carpets or cufliions^ It is probable they did 
the fame in thefe remote times* 

As to their beds, we can fay nothing of them but from con- 
jedlure. Though they are mentioned in Genefis, no defcrlp- 
tion is given how they were made *»• We have rcafon to be- 
lieve that they were only a kind of couches without hangings or 
curtains. Afterwards they added a light pavilion over them, 
adorned with fine fluffs. But this was greatly poflerior to the 
ages we are now confidering* 

It would be long, I imagine, before they invented the arts 
of ornamenting the infides of their apartments. Tapeftry is 
not an invention of the firft ageS) and we may fay the fame of 
gilding and painting. We cannot fpeak fo pofitively of wain» 
fcotting, and other ornaments of joiners work. The art of 
covering the infides of houfes with wood very neatly wrought, 
is of great antiquity in Afia. It may pollibly have had its 
origin in the ages which are the fabje& of the firft part of our 
work. 

Let us.next examine the deportment of the people We are now 
fpeaking of,, in the ordinary couffe of civil life, and cdlle£l to« 
gether in one point of view, the few particulars which have been 
handed down to us on that fubje<^. 

It is certain, that, from the firft ages, the peot)le of Paleftinc 
and the adjacent countries had pretty juft ideas of politenefs, 
tind of thofe, mutual regards which ferve to cement and fweeten 
human fociety. They felUted orie ahother refpe£lfully, by 
bending the body very low. We fee too, that on fomc occa- 

S Jerem. «. jtf* r. a», 13. ^ Chafi. 48. v. %k c* 49. v. 31, 
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(ions they embraced. The bjftory of the patriarchs fumiihes 
. us feveral examples of thefe -cuftoms >. 

They paid particular rcfpcft to ftrangers and travellers ; not 
only inviting them into their houfes, but prefentmg them with 
every thing they wanted. They endeavoured to load them with 
civilities, to prevent their requeib, and give them the beft of 
every thing they had ^. As the ancients ufed only fandals, their 
feet in travelling were covered with clay or duft : for this reafon> 
the firft office of hofpitality they performed to thofc they in- 
vited into their houfes, was to prefent them with water to wafh 
their feet. We fee in fcripture, that the patriarchs never ne- 
glected this piece of politenefs ^ When the mailer of the houfe 
defigned to pay diftinguiftiing honours to his guefts, he waited 
upon them himfelf at table. It was in this manner Abraham 
treated the three angels who appeared to him in the plains of 
Mamre "*. Another piece of politeneis and refpe£): which was 
then paid to ftrangers, was, to attend them fome part of the 
way at their departure with great ceremony. Laban, among 
other things, reproaches Jacob for this, that, by his precipitate 
departure, he had prevented him from fending him away with 
fongs of joy, and founds of mufic ". 

They obferved feveral other rites of decency and good man- 
ners in thefe firft ages. For example, it was not then the cu- 
ftom for the women to fit at table with the men* Sarah did not 
appear at the fcaft which Abraham gave the thre? angels *>. Re- 
becca was not prefent at the entertainment her family made for 
Eliczer, whfen he came to demand her in marriage p. Befides, 
the mens apartments were feparate from thofe of the women % 
who never appeared in public without their veils'^. All thefe 
cuftoms ftill continue in the eaft. 

It 
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It was then the cuftom alfo, for perfons of diilin&ion to 
carry a ftaff or baton of a particular form ; the fame which 
we call a fceptre from the Greek, and which in later ages has 
been the peculiar ornament of kings and fovereigns. But 
originally the ufe of it was much more general, and in ancient 
times every perfon of diftin£lion bore a fceptre ^. This cuftom 
is very jdainly pointed out in fcripture, and continued for ma- 
ny ages ^ I fhall have occafion to fpeak of it more fully in the 
fecond part of this work. 

In the ages we are now examining, jt was not eftecmed inde- 
cent for the miftrefs of the family, to drefs part of the provi- 
fions. We £be diat Sarah baked the bread neceflary.for the 
entertainment which Abraham gave the angels ^. Rebecca 
'prepared a di(h for I(aac,, oompofed of two kids.^. Nay more> 
we fee the children of the patriarchs employed in fervile offices, 
which at prefent would appear extremely low. . Jacob kept the 
flocks of Laban his faiher*in-law ^ ; and after this patriarch had 
returned into his own country, his children tended his flocks ^. 
Even the daughters were ndt exempted from thefe laborious 
offices. Rebecca went to bring water from a confiderable di- 
ftance, and carried a pitcher upon her fhoulders ^. Rachel 
drove her father's flocks *>. The manners of the Greeks in the 
beroic ages, will prefent us with a faithful pii^lure of thefe pri- 
mitive times. We muft aflcribe all thefe cuftoms to that necef- 
fity which mankind were in originally, of every one's doing al- 
Bioft every thing for himfelf. The prefent practices of the fa- 
Tages is a convincing proof of this. 

The cufloni of exprefling grief, for the death of near rela- 
tions, by external marks of mourning, has obtained in the 
moft diilant ages. The fcripture takes notice, that Abraham 
performed the rites of mourning, on the death of Sarah ^, and 
that Judah did not appear in public for fome time after his 



from thence probable, that women did not wear tbeir Tells everf time they 
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wife died *. But wc do not know what the people of the 
eaft in thefe ages wore for mourning, nor how ]ong it con-« 
tinued. It is certain that they changed their drefs, and that 
there was a particular habit for- widows* This is evident from 
the hiftory of Tamar. When (he defigned to impofe upon 
Judah, and make him fall into the (hare which flie had laid 
for him, (he took care, fays Mofes, to put off her widow's 
garments, and put on others *. We do not know certainly 
of what kind the widow's garments then were, we c^n only 
gueis at it. It appears, iirl^, that widows did not wear veils ; 
for Tamar put on one to difguife herfelf f. I prcfume too, 
that the hBoAon of thefe mourning-garments was different 
from that of their ordinary dreis. When Jacob heard of the 
death of Jofeph, he tore his garments, and put on hair-cloth ^, 
pr rather £ickcloth, according to the Hebrew text, and Sep^ 
tuagint veriion. They probably gave the name of facks to 
their moumiqg-habits, becaufe they were ftrait and clofe like 
lacks, and no doubt of a dark and gloomy xolour. 

We can fpeak only very imperfe£Uy of the occupations, exi 
ercifes, and amufements of tlie firft men. The keeping o£ 
flocks was, no doubt, one of their principal employments, as 
it was the tource of their riches* Both facred and profane an- 
tiquity atteft this with one voice* It was for this reafpn, that 
the ancients, when they had any aflFairs to tranfa£i, pepaired 
to the gates of cities \ The inhabitants being almi^ all ihep? 
herds or hufbandmen, were obliged to go oitt at the gates 
every morning, and did not return till the evening. The gate 
of the city, therefore, was the place of the moft. public con- 
^oqrfe and refort *. 
. y^i^ refpea ^o their ples|fures and amufementa,^ we fee that 
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men in all ages have diverted themfelves with finging, dancing, 
and playing on inftruments of mufic. Singing fuppofes fome 
kind of poetry ; accordingly this fublime art is one of the moft 
ancient inventions. I fhould even imagine, that poetry prece- 
ded mufic *, as mufic evidently preceded dancing. But, with- 
out determining the preference in point of antiquity, let' us in* 
quire what might be the origin of thefe two delightful and en* 
chanting arts. We fhall begin with poetry. 

A great many conjectures have been formed concerning the 
origin of poetry : but none of them are fully fatisfadory, or 
unfold the true caufes which formed the firft poets. I ihall 
explain what I mean. If we will content ourfelves with vague 
and general caufes, it is eafy to find the fource of poefy in the • 
variotis affe£kions and emotions of which the human foul is 
fufceptible'. We fee plainly, that the firft truly poetical ideas 
muft have been the offspring of a lively imagination, ftrongly 
affe£i:ed. When the mind is deq>ly penetrated with a lively 
fentiment, it difdains the ordinary modes of expreffion. The 
familiar ftyle will not fatisfy ; common and vulgar language 
would but ill exprefs the ideas ^ith which it is ravifhed and 
tranfported. Then it fdeks for daring figures, bold and lively 
images, fublime and foaring expreffions, to paint the fentiments 
it feels. It would be foon perceived, that among the various 
founds which form the different languages, fome had a peculiar 
force and energy, fome an agreeable fweetnefs, while others 
were harih and grating to the ear. The firft ftcp therefore to- 
wards poetry would be to exprefs ftrotig and lively ideas in fub- 
lime and energetic language^ and to clothe th^ milder feelings 
in foft and fweet expreffions. They would then invent more 
ftudied and elegant turns of phrafe than thofe of common 
fpeech. Laft of all, they would endeavour to give a certain 
cadence and number to their ftyle and language. In this 
manner we fxiay explain th^ mechanical invention of poetry. 



the people aflemble at the gates of the feraglio. This cnftom of anendiiig 
at the gates of eatlern monarches, is as old as the times of the fifft kiogi 
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and trace the fteps of the human mind in its progrefi towards 
that invention. But when we would attempt to find out the 
original principle of thefe affefiions and emotions> which alone 
gave birth to poetry, and created poets, difficulties crowd in 
upon us. 

Poetry is not one of thofe arts which are communicated by 
one nation to another. There never was a people who had 
not their own poets. This talent, therefore, feems to be one 
•f thofe which are efiential to human nature *. Befides, poetry 
is emj^oyed on fuch an infinite variety . of obgcfb, £0 diftant 
and diffenent from one another, that it is hardly poi&ble diis 
art could have fprung from one origin, in all . the different 
nations which have cultivated it* Some writers, however, 
imagine, that the raptures and tranfports of a devout and 
grateful heart, on contemplating the grandeur and goodnefs 
of the Supreme Being, were the firft and prindpcd fources of 
poetry. I am afraid that this opinion will not hola goody and 
doubt very much whether we fhall find the origin of poetry in 
the ientiments of piety and gi;atitude to the Creator. I have 
faid it already, and I repeat it again, that the contemplation 
of the admirable order and beauty of this univerfe muft'con-* 
vince every reafonable and thinking creature of the cxiftence of 
one Supreme Being, the firft caufe and fovereign difpofer of 
all things. But this convi£tion is a mature, profound, and 
ferious fentiment, not likely, in my <^inion, to infpire the 
firft men with that enthufiafin which is the (burce of poetry. 
Befides, it is poifible, that^ in the ftate of nature, fome might 
not attend to the proofe of a Divinity. We cannot doubt of 
this, if it be true, that there ^re ftill fome nations who have 
no ide? of religious worfliip. Thcfe nations, notwithftanding, 
have their poets.*. 

h. jBiay perhaps be imagined, that poetry was the child of 
love. This paHlon is, indeed, capable of heating the imagi* 



* By i>octry here t nnderftaiu} poetical Ideas and expre(Eon< rather than the ar- 
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nation^ and infpiring the foul with that kind of intoxication 
which produces poets. But, in all appearance^ the firfl; men 
were too rude and brutal, to feel thofe tender and delicate emo- 
tions to which poetry in after ages owed its .^eateft beauties. 

If, laying afide conjedureS| we confult hiftory concerning 
the origin of poetry, it can give us no certain light. There 
we find only, that, in the mod diftant ages, poetry was employ^ 
ed by all nations, in preferving the remembrance of great and 
memorable events K ^ This fadi, wtuch is indifputable, would 
lead 06 10 aflign an origin to the iirft poetical productions, very 
different from any that has yet been thought of. May we not 
then fufpeS, that this kind of language owes its birth to felf- 
love, which, in ail ages and in all countries, has been for ever 
ftudying how to fet gE and ihag^ify every thing which might 
flatter its own vanity? It will not fcruple, for this purpoie, 
to employ extravagant exaggerations, hyperbolical figures, big 
words, and fwelling epithets. It will ftrain, if we may fo 
fpeak, to aggrandife the objedls by the energy of expreflfions, 
boldnefs of figures, and abufe of metaphors. The fongs of the 
favages, which we muft confider as a kind of poetry, contain 
laothing but the praifes and exploits of their own nation, which 
they always exaggerate as much as poffible. The inhabitants 
of the Marian Iflands, who may be ranked among the moil 
ignorant and favage people, believed themfelves, before the ar- 
mal of the Europeans, to be the only itation in the world. 
The fictions of their poets confirmed them in this ridiculous 
prejudice. They were charmed with thefe abfurd fables, which 
Battered their pride, the predominant paffion of thefe barbari- 
ans ^ It is probable, therefore, that, in the firfl ages, fome in- 
ventive geniufes, inftead of relating fa£ls with plainncfs and 
-fimplicity, ftudied to compofe their narrations in a language 
-more fingular and fublime. Thefe compofitions would charm 
their countrymen, becaufe they flattered their vanity and felf- 
love. Cuftom would confecrate this praftice. In this manner 
poetry was infenfibly invented, and in a little time it came to 
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be ufed in all fubjcds, with which men were ftrongly affe£l:<* 
cd. 

Without having recourfe to fclf-love, we may perhaps ac- 
count for the origin of poetryi from thofe cflForts which men 
would make to exprefe in forcible and energetic terms, fuch 
events as had made lively impreflions on their imaginations, or 
left deep traces on their memories. Poflibly we may find the 
fources of this art in thofe unutterable tranfports which men 
feel in efcaping from any imminent and dreadful danger. On 
fuch occafions, their joy burils forth, and no exprelEons are too 
ftrong or bold to paint their raptures. 

Gratitude too may perhaps have contributed to form and 
cherifli the fublime uncommon drains of poetry. We often 
want words, and are obliged to ftretch and fatigue the imagi* 
nation, to find language to exprefs our gratitude, for fome fig- 
nal benefit, and paint the fentiments of efteem and love we 
feel for a generous benefa£lor. The mod ancient poem now 
extant, the fong of Mofes after the pafiage of the Red fea, 
feems to flow from all thefe fources ">. It was equally defign* 
ed to preferve the memory of that event fo happy and honour*^ 
able to the Jdwifh nation, and to render thanks to God for the 
fignal proteQion afforded to his people on that occaGon. The 
refult of all thefe refleftions is this, that we can affirm nothing 
pofitivcly concerning the true origin of poetry : and that many 
reafons forbid us to imagine, that it had one common origin in 
all the different nations of the world. 

With refpeft to mufic, it may be faid, that finging is na- 
tural to man. All the world, even the mod barbarous and 
lavage nations, fing. The difficulty was, to reduce the various 
modifications of the voice ^nto regular and harmonious * 
founds. It is commonly imagined, that the variety and fweet- 
nefsof the finging of birds ferved as a model to the firft in« 
ventors of mufic, and that this is the more probable, as men are 
fo much inclined to imitation. They would then endeavour to 
form with the voice, various inflections which might have fome 
ibrt of connedlion and coherency. It would be eafy to arrange 
words CO thefe founds. But thefe fird effays would be but 
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faint imitations 'of that endkfs variety in the warbling of birds. 
To approach ftill nearer this, it was neccffary to invent fomc 
methods to make up for the imperfeftion of our organs. To 
this end they borrowed theafSftanee of certain bodies, natural- 
ly fonofous. They then ftudicd the art of making them found 
properly, and produce various and harmonious modulations. 
In this manner, by many fucccffive trials, the firft men invent- 
ed wind and ftringcd inftrumcnts of mufic. 

But whatever become of thcfe conjedtures, which Iconfefs are 
but little fatisfadtory, it is certain, that the invention of fing- 
ing, and inftrumental mufic, is extremely ancient. We have 
juft heard, that in the days of Laban it was an eftablifhed cu- 
ftom, to attend ftrangers at their departure with fongs of joy, 
and the mufic of inftruments. But it is particularly worthy of 
obfervation, that fongs are of all countries and of all ages. The 
moft barbarous and favage nations, as I have already faid, have 
fome idea of finging. In our article on the origin of writing, 
we have feen that all the nations we know any thing of, origi- 
nally preferved the remembrance of hiftorical events in a kind 
of poems, which they fung °. Thefe fongs whfch were handed 
down from father to fon, fupplied the place of books and hifto- 
ries. 

I have already offered fome conjefturcs ©n the invention of 
wind-inftruments, to which I may refer the reader *>. With 
regard to ftringed inftruments, I doubt if they were invented 
fo early as the ages we are now examining. It was long be- 
fore any other inftruments were known but the pipe, the flute, 
the trumpet, and a kind of kettle-drum, called in ftripture 
tympanum. The outlide of it was of copper, of an ol^long 
figure, and covered with (kin only at one end. On this they 
beat with drumfticks, and with the hand p. 

I imagine I may apply what I have faid of poetry and mu- 
fic to dancing. The antiquity and univerfality of this, diver 
fion is equally attefted by all writers. There is no people 
who have not had their peculiar dances. This cuftom is found 
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among the mod barbarous and uncivilized nations. We may 
add, that anciently the dance made a part of the public cere- 
monies of religious worihip. I fhall not enlarge on the origin 
and the date of a diverfion fo natural to man. The body al- 
ways obeys the impreihons of the mind, and (hews its feelings 
by its motions, gefhires, and attitudes. There was nothing 
further to be done, but to regulate the different movements of 
the body, by fubjefting them to a certain regular and mea- 
fured cadence. This is an art which would be foon and cafily . 
invented. 

Poetry, mufic, and dancing, were for many ages the chief, 
if not the only amufements of ancient nations. To thefe we 
may join feailing, which has been a cuflom in all times and 
countries. From the firft ages there were fome particular occa- 
iions for entertainments of magnificence and feftivity. The, 
fcripture fays**, that Abraham made a great feaft the day that 
Ifaac was weaned. Laban invited a great number of his friends 
to a feaft, at the marriage of his daughter to Jacob r. 

I da not know whether we ought to reckon hunting among 
the amufements of the firft ages. This exercife is indeed at pre- 
fent purfued as a diverfion, but it was not fo in thefe early times. 
Hunting was then rather a ferious occupation than an amufe- 
ment. The earth being laid wafte by the deluge, a great part 
of it remained for a long time uninhabited. Wild beafts multi- 
plied> and endangered not only the lives of cattle, but alfo of 
men. The firft colonies found themfelves under a neceffity of 
waging perpetual war with thofe fierce enemies. It is for this 
reafon, that the firft founders df empires are reprefented as 
mighty hunters. This talent was then as valuable as it is now 
indifferent. They went to the field, not from inclination, but 
neceffity, and, as I am ftrongly inclined to think, made it fome* 
thing more than an amufcment *\ 
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Notwithftanding that fimpHcity of manners, which is com- 
monly afcribed to thefe primitive ages, I have already obferved, 
that luxury was not unknown to feveral Afiatic nations in the 
days of Abraham. They had different kinds of jewels, and 
veflels of gold and filver. In Ifaac's time, we find mention, 
not only of precious, but of perfumed garments. Such were 
thofe of Efau, which Rebecca made Jacob put on ^. The ufe 
of perfumes and oclours was therefore introduced among the 
people of the caft, in the moft diftant ages. From thence we 
may prefume, that they knew other arts of luxury, which Mo- 
fes had no opportunity of mentioning. Thus it appears, that 
the manners of thefe nations were not then quite io fimpie as 
fome would endeavour to perfuade us. 

We may remark further, that chaftity docs not feem to have 
been their favourite virtue. Not to fpeak of thofe abominations 
tvhich drew down the wrath of heaven on Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, we fee that there were then common women, who profti- 
tuted themfelves to all the world for hire. The adventure of 
Judah, and Tamar his daughter-in-law, is a fufficient proof of 
this. From thence we fee, that Tamar, the better to deceive 
Judah, polled herfelf in an open place, on the highway, by 
which he was to pafs. This place, fays Mofes, and her dreH^ 
and attitude, perfuaded Judah that (lie was a harlot ; they ftruck 
a bargain in a few words ; he promifcd her a kid, and gave 
pledges for the performance of his word ^ The anfwer which 
the inhabitants of the place made to the fervant Judah fent to 
carry her the price of her favours, ftiews plainly that fuch kind 
of adventures were then very common and frequent : *< We 
<« have fcen,*' fay they, «< no harlot in this place"." There 
muft then have been a confiderable number of fuch proftitutes, 
and >they rauft have known them when they faw them, by cer- 
tain marks. We are, befides, informed by Sanchoniacho, that 
corruption of manners was carried to » great height in thefe 
primitive times *. 

I (hall not enlarge any further at prefent on the manners of 
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were alfo profcribed by the Egyptian? ; they neither fowed 
nor cat them *^. It was likewife a law obferved by the whole 
nation, never to eat the head of any animaH. Befides, therQ 
were great difFerences among tjjc Egyptians, and little unifor- 
mity, as to their daily and common food. In fome provinces 
it was unljiwful to kill flieep *^, and they only eat goats. In 
other provinces it was the reverfc. They were commanded by 
a general law to abftain from cow's fleflif. Swine were con- 
fidered as jmpure animals, and whoever touched one of them, 
fhough but (lightly, and by accident, was obliged immediately 
to wafh himfelf and his clothes in the river «. They were, ho\7- 
ever, permitted to facrifice fwine to Bacchus and the moon ; but 
care was to be taken, that it was a| the time of the full moon. 
Then they were permitted even to eat them, for that one day 
only *». 

The Egyptiana eat fifli*, obfefving nearly the fame reftric- 
tions with thofc I have juft mentioned. In general, they touch- 
ed no fifli that wanted fcales or flicUs ^ ; and even among thofe 
kinds which were allowed, they abftained from fome of them 
in one part pi Egypt, yhile they ufed them in another J. 

The fame may be faid of birds ; fome of which were reputed 
facred, and for that reafon never touched by the Egyptians ^. 
This fuperftition reigned in Egypt long before the days of Mot 
fes °. I am of opinion, that this diftinftion between facred and 
profaiie animals belonged to the firft ages of their monarchy. 
Further, the Egyptians, like all other ancient nations, eat theif 
meat qs foon as it was killed, and allowed it no time to become 
tender *^. 

I imagine, however, that the cuftoni pf gelding animals, tq 
render their flcih more tender and delicate, was early known 
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and pra£lifed by that people ; becaufe Mofes, whole intention 
was to wean the Ifraelites from the Egyptian cuftoms, forbids to 
geld any animal p. 

Beer was the common drink of a great part of Egypt ^. 
There were feveral diftrifts where vines would not grow. 
Where the foil would permit, they planted and cultivated viiies, 
and there they drank wine. The ufe of this liquor was very an- 
cient among the Egyptians-, as we learn from the dream of Phai- 
raoh's chief butler. This officer dreamed, that he faw before, 
him a vine loaden with ripe grapes, that he preffed their juice 
into the king's cup which he held in his hand, and then pre- 
fented it to that monarch'. I (hall take this opportunity to ob- 
ferve, that the common people drank out of veflels of copper'", 
but the rich ufed cups of gold and filver. The cup which Jo- 
feph ufed was of filver ^ ^ 

The Egyptians were extremely fuperftitioUs in their eating 
and drinking. They waftied the veflels which they ufed, with 
the moft anxious care, every day, as much, or more, from fu- 
peribtion than from cleanlinefs ". They durft not ufe any uten- 
fil that belonged to a ftranger, or fo much as eat meat that had 
beqn cut by any other knife than that of an Egyptian *. Their 
alienation from ftrangera was fuch, that they would not fit at 
the fame table with them. When Jofeph entertained his bre- 
thren in his palace, Mofes obferves, that they ferved the Egyp- 
tians who had been invited to that entertainment by them* 
felves ; for then, fays he, it was an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians to eat at the fame table with ftrangers ^. But this people 
who had fo great a prejudice and averfion to other nations, 
were at the fame time fo indelicate, that, they did not fcruple to 
eat with beafts ?. Strange cffe£b of fuperftition 1 There are 
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fome nations at this day guilty of the fame brutality, and almoft 
from the fame motives *. 

We fee, that, in thefe primitive times, it was the cuftom in 
Egypt to fet before every gueft his own particular portion. It 
was the matter of the feaft who cut the meat, anddiftributed to 
each his ihare. When they had a mind to pay a peculiar ho-* 
nour to any one, they fent a much larger portion to him than 
to the other guefts. Jofeph, to fliew his love to Benjamin, fent 
five times as much to him as to any of bis other brethren ^« 
This manner of teftifying refpeft was common to almoft all an- 
cient nations^. 

If we may believe the ancients, the Egyptians . knew not 
how to make ragouts, nor different kinds of fauces. Their 
manner of dreffing their meat was very fimple and uniform <*. 
The Egyptians in all ages made great ufe of plants, roots, 
fruits, and pulfe. The teftimony of profane hiftorians*^ on this 
article is confirmed by the complaints of the Ifraelites in the 
wildernefs f. But they had the fame fuperftitious diftinSions 
among thefe, as among animals, and did not eat all kinds of 
them indifferently «. 

The Egyptians made two meals a-day ^ ; the one at noon, 
and the other in the evening. They eat in a fitting pofture », 
Pcrfons of dittinftion had a very fingular cuftom at the conclu- 
fion of their entertainments. At their riGng from table, a man 
came into the dining-room, carryhig a coffin, containing a 
wboden figure about three feet in length, which reprefented a 
dead body, and prefenting it to each of the guefts, <^ Drink,'' 
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laid he, <' and t.ike your pleafure^ for this is what you muft be 

** after your death ^.^* 

The drefs of. the Egyptians was very (imple. The men 
wore a linen tunic, fet about with fringes which reached 
down to the knee. Over this they had a kind of matitle made 
of white wool K Peribns of di(titi£li<)n wore garments of 
cotton"*, with coftly chains about their iiecks. Pharaoh conaf^ 
manJed Jofeph to be drefTed in a robe of cottot)| and a gold 
chain to be put about his neck **. The women had only one 
khid of drefs, of which tlie ancients hare left/us no defcription. 
Herodotus fays, that the men ^ had two kinds, but docs not 
point out wherein their difference cOnfifted. This fa(bion, 
it fecms, was very ancient in Egypt. Mofea iays, that Jo* 
feph gave changes of raiment to each of his brethren p. The 
Egyptians were attentive to cleanlinefs, in my opinion^ even 
to excefs. They took great care to ktcp their garments ex* 
aftly neat, and had them waflied every time they put them 
on*i. 

The Egyptians commonly had their heads Ihavcd, and cut 
off their hair when they were very young ^ But, contrary to 
the pra&ice of all other nations, they let their hair grow in a 
time of mourning ^. This cuflom ' appeara from the hiflorj 
of Jofeph. He had let his hair grew while he was in piiibm 
But he was fhaved before they prefented him to Pharaoh % 
becaufcy no. doubt, it was not lawful to appear at court w|th 
the external marks of mourning and diftrcfs. 

After thcfe fads, which are well attefted, it mtift appear 
^not a little ftrangc to find, that the Egyptians had the ufe of 
mirrors in the remotcft ages. This, however, will •J>e abun- 
dantly evident from obferving how common' this uteniil was 
among the Ifraelites in the wildernefs. Mofes feys, that he made 
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hie Mvtx of braft, of the miners offered by the "mjmen who 
"iratched at the door of the tabernacle ". lliis great quanti- 
ty miift have bceti brotight from Egypt. We muft obfervc, 
fhat then mirrors were hot made of glafs 5 whether it was> 
ibat they knew not the art of making gJaffes, or^ at Icaft, the 
jf?cret of foliating them. They made mirror^ Of ;lll kinds of 
inetals. Thbfe of the Egyptis^rf^, as we kam from the paffage 
juft no\^ quoted^ were made <oi brafs melted arid polifhed. To 
this day, almoft all the mirrots Of the eaft it^ci metal. If we 
iheet with a few of glatfsy tHey hate been imported by the Eu* 
fcpeans *; 

We can fpeak 6ut vcf^ imp'effe£Hy of the honfes of tbe 
Egyptians; We know only, that they ^ere exceeding high. 
Diodorus feys^ that, iti the earlieft ages, the houfes of private 
pcVforis iii ThebcS were four or five ftories in height ^ We 
dan friy nothing of their inward decorations, or outward mag- 
tifftcence. We cannot fo much a4 form d^njeftiires on this 
ftfbjea^ as the andents have been entire!)" filent about it. . We 
know as little of their furniture, either as to its kinds or forms. 
• I am, hoT«^ever, perfuadcd, that, in the ages we are treatirrg 
of in this firft part> there muft have beeft a great deal of nrag- 
ttificencc in Egypt, t hate had fetcral opportunities of obfef- 
ting, in the preceding books, to how great a height luxury 
had been carried in Egypt, in the days of Jofeph. Even then 
they ufed jewels, veffels of gold and filver, rich (hiffs and per- 
fumes, and were waited upori by a great number of flaves. 
Jofeph dwelt in a fuperb palace, and had a mafter of the houfe- 
hold ^. Perfons of diftindion were drawn in chariots. They 
had various kinds of thefe, fome of them, no doubt, very mag- 
nificem *. Jofeph was attended and prochimed with great 
|)omp. A herald went before the proceffion, and proclaimed 
the occafion of it to all the people b. In a word, the court of 
Pharaoh makes a magnificent and brilliant appearance. There 
we fee a chief butler, a chief baker, a captain of the guards^ 
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&c. ^. The entertainment of the queens of Egypt muft have 
been exceeding fumptuous, if we judge of it from what is (aid 
by Diodorus, that the whole revenue of the fiftiing of the 
lake Moeris was allotted for that purpofe. This fum, great 
as it was, for it amounted to a talent a-day, was only defigned 
to find thefe princefTes in robes and perfumes ^. Befides, it is not 
furpriCng to find fo much magnificence among the Egyptians 
in fuch ancient times. This people being bleifed by nature 
with induftry and ingenuity, foon carried the greateft part of 
the arts to confiderable degrees of perfe£lion. Thefe difcove- 
ries enabled them to gratify their inclination for elegance and 
magnificence. 'But enough of this at prefent. Let us now 
proceed to fpeak of the peculiar character and genius of the 
Egyptians. 

Wives in Egypt had a mighty influence over the minds of 
their hufbands. Either from cuftom or natural temper, they 
were abfolute in their houfes *. This afcendant of the wo- 
men over the men, is, in general, the mark of a people of 
mild and gentle difpofitions. This agrees perfectly well with 
the idea given us by hiftory of the temper of the Egyptians* 
Befides, they ufed a great deal of politenefs, reTpefiy and good 
manners, in their intcrcourfe with one another f. As they 
were enemies to all difputes and quarrels, and fondly addi£led 
to the arts and fciences, the pacific virtues were the great obf 
jefis of their love and admiration. They applied alfo to the 
ftudy of politics, and the arts of government. Their laws 
have been much celebrated by the ancients. But all thefe 
good qualities were more than balanced by their greater de- 
fers and vices. 

Singularity and fuperfticion were the diftinguiftiing charac- 
teriftics of the Egyptians «. I faid in the beginning of this 
article, that they feem to have afFefted whimfical and uncom- 
mon cuftoms. We muft have obferved fome of this kind a- 
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mong thofe we have juft mentioned. This people had even 
cuftoms which feem, in fome fort, (hocking to nature, and 
which I do not think proper to repeat. Such as defire to know 
them, may confuk Herodotus^. This fingular way of think- 
ing and afting, not only alienated the Egyptians from other 
nations, but muft have occafioned diflention among them- 
fckes, and averfions between the inhabitants of different pro- 
vinces. One thing particularly which muft have been the 
fource of much diflike to one another, was the way of life 
which each family had embraced. In Egypt each of the pro- 
feflions which are neceflary to a ftate, had a fixed and fettled 
rank. The fon was obliged to follow the profeffion of his fa- 
ther 5 none was permitted to raife himfelf from an inferior to a 
faperior clafs*. At the fame time, cuftom had annexed an 
idea of averfion and contempt to certain extenfive and ufeful 
profeffions, which of themfelves had no tendency to excite fuch 
fentiments. That of tending flocks, which was efteemed the 
moft honourable of all profeffions ^ by the other nations of 
antiquity, was held in abhorrence by the Egyptians '. This way 
of thinking prevailed in Egypt in the days of Jofephj which 
obliged him to ufe feveral precautions, when he introduced his 
father and his brethren to Pharaoh "». Yet the Egyptians had 
a gtcat many flocks ", and confequently there muft have been 
a great many fliepherds. Here then was a numerous and ufe- 
ful body of men rendered the objeft of public averfion, by 
capricious cuftom. I will not ftay at prefcnt to difplay the 
pernicious confequences of fuch maxims. I (hall have oc- 
cafion to infift particularly on this, in the third part of this 
work**. 

With regard to fuperftition, no nation in the world ever 
betrayed fuch ridiculous weaknefs, both as to the objefts and 
the forms of their worfhip. What railleries have the Egyptians 
been expofed to, on account of their ftupid veneration for 
fome animals? What indeed can be faid for the father of a fa- 
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mily^i who, vfaen his houfe is on fire, takes more pains to (aye- 
his cat than to extinguifh the flames P ? What pan we think of 
a foldier, who, returning from njaking war in a foreign coun- 
try, loads hin^felf with cats and vultures, though be o£tea wants 
ncceflary bread ^ ? Once niore, what name can we give that 
ib.ttiih adoration which a great part of Egypt paid the crocodile? 
•The Uindnefs of thcfe infatuated wretches was fo great, that 
Ithey were tranfportcd with iqy, when their children were de- 
voured by that fierce creature^ The mothers of theie unhappy 
yi£tims felt a fingular fatisfa£lbion frqm thefe fata} accident3, glo- 
rying that (hey had produced an agreeable nourifliment for the 
divinity they worfhipped ^ The Egyptians, when reduced to 
(he la(l extremities of want and famine, would rather eat one n 
another, than touch one of the facred animals. It is even af- 
firmed, that there have been examples of this ^ 

Diodorus confefies, that it was much cafier'tp relate thp 
horrid extravagancies of the Egyptians about their facred ani- 
mals, than to procure belief from fucb as had not feen them. 
They had always ^ certain number of, them jn inclofures^ 
confccrated to that pious ufe. Great revenue? were fet apart 
for their maintenance ^ They fed them oply with the 
choicell meats prepared in the mofl delicate manner poflible. 
They went a-hunting, on purpofe to procure the carnivorous 
birds fuch food as was mod agreeable to them. There were 
delicious baths prepared for all thcfe various animals. They 
perfumed them, and burnt the fweeteft odours before them. 
The places where they reppfed, were fpread with the richeft 
carpets. They decked their bodies Tfith je\yels, and other 
coftly ornaments. They were at prodigious pains to pair. 
them according to their feveral kinds. For this purpofe, they 
fearcbed out the moft beautiful female, fed and tended them 
\srith particular attention, and honoured them with the title 
of the concuWnes of the gods. In a word, they fpared no 
pains, no expence> to entertain the facred animals in a magni- 



P ITerod. I. z. n. <Jtf, *1 Diod. 1. 1. p. 9$. Stc Athcp. L 7. c. 1 3. p. 199, 300. 

f /Elizn, tic ftat. animal. 1. zo. c. ax. ♦ . • 

( Diod. 1. I. p. 94. 

' L. I. p. 93. J Plut. t. a. p. 350. 
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ficent manner, and render their lives as agreeable as poffiUe. 
Perfons of tl^e higheft r^nk performed thefe important funo 
tions ". 

What cictravagant follies did the Egyptians commit when 
any of the facred animals happened to die ? They bewailed them 
more bitterly than they would have done their own children. 
The mod zealoijs devotees fometimes ruined thcmfelves by 
the expences of their funerals ^. In Egypt} it was not near 
fo dangerous xq murder a man, as to kill 7^ cat, an ichneu^ 
mon, an ibis, or a hawk« Whoever had occafioned the 
death of one of tl^efe animals, either by defign or accident, 
if it came to be difcovercd, was feized upon by the people, and^ 
after fuffering all kinds qf torments, jras unavoidably torn 
in pieces ^. One muft have been conftantly expofcd to 
great dangers in this country, where involuntary accidents 
were. piji^iQie4 ii^ the fame manner yrith premeditated 
f rimes. 

Befide^, the qbjefls of this fenfelefs adorajtion were not the 
fame over all Egypt. There was no uniformity in this refpcCk. 
The inhabitants of Mendes, for example, worfhipped goats, 
and eat Iheep; while thofe of Thebes, on the other hand, 
worfliipped flieep, and fed upon goats ^- In the fame city, 
and all about the Lake Mceris, the crocodiles were worfliip- 
ped; while at Elephantii^Ci and other places, they were killed 
^rithout mercy*. Thefe things muft have been p<;rpetual 
fources of hatred and diflention among the inhabitants of 
Egypt. They were divided into a great many focieties, di- 
ftinguiftied from, and prejudiced againft one another by their 
<}ifFerent objc£ls and rites of worftiip. Wl^at was a^dorcd \v^ 



» Herod. 1. X. 0. 6S' \ Diod. 1. x. p. 93, P4> 9$* » /BlUn. dc nat. animal. 1. 7. 
c. 9. 

From the rcjicsof this ancient fuperflUion, the Balhaw of Cjiro delivers every 
day two oxen for the maintenance of the AchboLb^, a kind of bird which the 
Mahometans eftecm facred, ^oyaj^e de Schavi, t. %, p. 91. 

^ Diod. 1. I. p. 9S- 1 Herod. 1. 1. n. 66, 67, 

y Herod. 1. X. n. 65, 66.; Died. I. i. p. 94. 

z Herod. 1. X. n. 4x. ; Strabo, I. 17. p. 1155. 

^ Herod. 1. X. n. 69, 70. ; .^ian. de nat. anim. L XQ. c. sx, & >4. ; SCTktio^ 
1. 17, p. 1149. ; Juvenal. Ut'it, 15. v. 33, &c. 
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one place, was dcfpifed in another. The Egyptians looked 
upoA each other reciprocally as athiefts, and enemies to reli- 
gion. This enmity was fierceft between thofe cities whofc 
gods were naturally enemies *>. The hatred between the cities 
of Arfinoe and Heracleopolis muft have been very keen. The 
one worfliipped the crocodile, )and the other adored his mor- 
tal enemy the ichneumon *^. 

I might alfo fpeak of the worihip which, according to fome 
ancient writers, the Egyptians paid to vegetables of various 
kinds **. But this faft, 1 confefs, does not appear to me well 
enough attefted, to merit much attention. Herodotus, Plato, 
Ariftotle, Diodorus, Strabo, in a word, all the moft ancient 
writers, and the moft worthy of credit in the affairs of Egypt, 
make no mention of this fingular fuperftition, which was too 
extraordinary to have been pafled over in filence. Juvenal, I 
think, was the firft who upbraided the Egyptians with it, and 
his authority does not feem to me of fufEcient weight to de-"^ 
termine this point. The fevere humour of this fatirifl made 
him, no doubt, draw the pifture much more ildiculous and 
odious than the original *. Neither is much regard to be paid 
to what we find in Lucian on that fubjeft. We fee plainly, 
that, in the paffage where he fpeaks of the Egyptians worfhip- 
ping onions, his intention was to turn all religion into ridi-* 
cijle *. With this view Lucian might take advantage of the 
known charafter of the Egyptians for fuperftition, to impute to 
them the moft extravagant and ridiculous objeft of worfliip he 
could think of. 

We cannot tell with precifion, what ideas the Egyptians 
formed of the virtues and the vices. We know that they' 
have been accufed by the ancients of cunning and infidelity 
in their dealings. In general, their reputation for probity was 



b Sec Diod. 1. I. p. 100.; Plut. t. ». p. 380. A. 

c HeroJ. 1. 1. n. 69.; Diod. I. 1. p. 41, 4*, 90, 98.; jEUan.de nat. animnl. 
1. 10. c. 14.; Plut. t. a. p. 380. B. ; Juvenal, fatir. 15. v. 31, &c. ; Lucian. in 
Jove tragoed. n. 41. t. i. p. 690.; Jof, advcrf. Appion. 1. i. n. 71. 

d Juvenal, fdlir. 15. v. 9, 10.; Lucian. in Jove tragad. n. 4%. t. 2. p. tfpo. 
•? Porrum 6* cepe nefas violarc, ac f ranger e morfu, 
fancfos ^enteSj quibus hxc nafcunttir tn hortis 
Numina ! Juvenal, loco cit. 

* 3cc the whole dialogue, intitlcd, JufiUr Tra^oedus. 
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but very low f. With regard to decorum and roodefty, if we 
may judge from certain fa£b} their principles were not over 
fevere or ftri£l. It was, no doubt, from the knowledge Abra* 
ham had of the charafker of that people, that made him pretend 
that Sarah was his fifter ^ ; and the manner in which (lie was 
taken from him, and carried to Pharaoh's palace, confirms this 
opinion ^. This patriarch, according to the fcripture-accountf 
owed the good treatment he met with in Egypt to the beauty 
of his wife >. We may add to this the adventure of Jofcph and 
Potiphar's wife, and that of Pheron the fucceflbr of Scfoftris, 
related by Herodotus^ and Diodorus '. For though the circum- 
ftances of that ftory are greatly difguifed by fables, yet ftill wc 
may colleft from it to what a height corruption of manners had 
arrived in Egypt. 

Befides, if we may judge of the. manners of a nation by 
their public ceremonies, which, being deCgned to plcafe the 
whole people, muft be a faithful reprefentation of their difpofi- 
tions, what an opinion muft we entertain of the decency and 
modefty of the Egyptians ? Let us only reprefent, in what man- 
ncr they conduced themfelves in going to the celebration of 
the feftival of Diana, fev^ral times a-year. This great folemni- 
ty was held at Bubafte, and they crowded thither from all parts 
by water. Great numbers of men and women embarked in 
the fame veffel. During the voyage, fome of the women played 
upon ^ kind of caftanets, and fome of the men on flutes. The 
reft accompanied them with finging and clapping their hands. 
When the veflel paffcd near a city, it flopped. The women on 
board called to thofe in the city, aflaulted them with the moft 
opproprious, or rather obfcene language, and were guilty of 
the greateft indecencies "*. When they arrived at Bubafte, they 
celebrated the feftival by drinking and gormandizing ". We 
are well affured, that all the feftivals of the Egyptians were kept 

f Plato de rep. ]. 4. p. 641. A. 
« Jof. aritiq. 1. 1. c. 8, ; Gen. c. u. t. if, See. 

h Ibid. V. 15. I Ibid. v. 16, k L. i. n. iii. I L. f, p. 69. 

* Herod. 1. ». n. tfo. 

It is very remarkable, that the cnftom of abofing one smother on the water wi|b 
ill language, has preraikd in all zfgtg Swd io all coantriei. 
^ Id, loco at. 
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In the &mc manrifr. In them they committed fiich fhartieful 
diforderS) that profane hiftorians have fekiem vctitured to dc- 
fcribe them ^. 

Notwichftanding this, jealoufj is faid t6 have rnaje a pait 
of the chara£ier of this people. The Egyptians, as Plutarch 
relates, endeavour to confme their wives to their boiifes as 
much as poffiblc* To render them fedentary, they ufed mean^ 
Jbmewhat fimilar to thofc praftifed by the Chinefe at piefenCi - 
The Chinefe make their women wear fuch Httlc ihoes, tha*, 
not being able to walk but with difficulty, tbey are obliged td 
remnin in their apartments. The Egyptians allowed tbeir^ 
no (hoes at all, and thus prevented them from going mudl: 
abroad '. 

When we iire fpc^king of jcaloufvj it affords us a fair oc?* 
•afion to conficler the origin Of eunuchs. We know not in 
what age or country this inhuman art was irtventedj of muti* 
fating men in order to make them th© guardians of women's 
ehadity. I fee no foundation for what is faid by Amnnanus 
Marcellinus, who attributes this invention to Semiramit^ *. J 
allow, that this was p>robably thought of'firft iti fbmc warm 
country ; but this barbarous expedient, for fecuring the fi^Kty 
of women, muft have fprung from jeatoufy. As this is the pre- 
dominant paffion of the people of the caft, 1 doubt not but this 
praftice prevailcil among them early. But we cannot deter" 
mine i^hethcr it was invented in Afia or in Egypt ^ or in what 
age. We fee only that there were eunuchs in Egypt in very 
diftant times. Mofes forbids eunuchs to enter into the con- 



*> r.ecHcrojl. I. a. n. ji. Sec alfi> DIod. 1. i. p. jC. ; Strabo, 1. 17. p. xii?3. 

P PlUt. t. z. p. i4». C 

Th'K miy at firfl appear contradiOory to what is fetd is the 4th book, where, 
fpciking of commerce, we faid, after Herodotus, that it w^is carried on by the 
women. But it is cafy to reconcile this appareiit fcontradiftion. Plutarch pro* 
bioly fj^eaks only of women of dilHn^lion. It was probably in Egypt formerlv, 
as it is in China at prefent, where the women of lower rank appear in the (Ireets, 
but not women of quality. And even though the Egyptkns oUtg^d at! their 
women to be bare-footed, this wpuld not prevent them frooi acteoding their 
iiops. 

<i L. r*. c. 6. p. 16, 
, J, It will be faid perhaps, that Semiramis, whoft debaucheries, aecordnig to the 
account of all hiltorians, were very great^ iuveilted thii iBCthod to avoid the dU^ 
agreeable cfi(t^s of her incontinence. ' 

gregation 
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gtegation of the Lord'* There muft therefore liave beeii euhuchs ' 
before his timci Manetho.fays, that the father df Sefoftris wa« 
aflaflinated by his eunuchs f. This was near two hundred yearH- 
before Mofes ^ We know alfo that the cuftom of gelding ani- 
mals was very ancient ill Egypt ". The one of thefe probably 
fuggefted the other, txperiehce having {he\Vn, that an animal 
might furvive fuch an operation, jealoufy laid hold of this expe^ 
dient, to calm its fufpicipns and difquiets; I do not doubt^ 
therefore, but they had eunuchs in Egypt in the ages we ar^ 
now examining. 

It remaios only to fay a few words of tlieir public diverfions 
and amufements. Thefe confifted entirely iri their religioua^ 
feftivals. and folemniti^s, which were celebrated with fmging^ 
dancing, f«gafting, and pompous procefBons. Such wefe the 
public diverfions of the Egyptians, and 1 meet with hone 
among that people which had not fome relation to religion ** 
They knew nothing of games, theatrical reprefentations, races^~ 
combats, nor, in a word, of any of thofe diverfions which were^ 
by anciient and modern nations, comprehended under the namd 
of fhews or fpe£tacles. The Egyptians iforbid wreflliftg, ima- 
gining that this exercife communicated to the body only a mo* 
mentary and mifchievous ftretigth *. They confidered mufic, 
not only as a ufelefs, but pemtciotts art, as if foftened and ener- 
vated the mind y. 

With regard to the private ahiufements of the Egyjjtians, we 
know not whether they had anyj or, if they had, of what kind 
they were. It appears only, that this people ufed to keep theii* 
birthdays with rejoicings. Pharaoh, on fuch an occafion^ gave 
a great feaft to all his officers ^. 

Some other particulars in the cuftoms and manners of >the 

*■ Dcut. C. aj. V. ti f Aplid Strncell. jJ. 5^. D. 

J See part *. b. i. chap. i. " Supra, p. 349. 

• Sec Plato dc Ic^. 1. 7. p. 88^. * Diod. 1. i. p. px. 

yibid. 

What Diodonis fays of mufic, muft be tindcrftood with foihfc rcftri^ons. 
That att was certainly not fo moch neglected by the fegyptiani as he Would hav6 
us believe. Sec Herod. I. a. n. 79. ; Plat, dc leg. 1. a. p. 789, 790. ; Clem. Alex, 
flrom. I. 6 p. 757. ; & Diod. himfcif, 1. j. p. 19, & »©* 

z Gen. c. 40. v. xoi 

Vol. L Z a Egyptians 
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I^ypdafis might perhaps b^ memioncd; but I ihaUpais thei» 
over iii filence^ to avoid tx)0 great minutenefs and proliii* 



C H A P HI. 
Of the People df Europe. 

1 Shall fay nothing at prefent of the people of Europe. VtCh 
periy (peaking, there were as yet no ihanftefd in this p^rt of 
<he world. Its inhabitants were for many ages plnnged into tht 
ijioft deplorable ignorance and barbarity. They bad for 1 long 
time no fixed or formed foeieties. We may recolleft what I 
Bavc faid of their primitive way of life in the pfeceding books*. 
Bcfidcs, we know very little of the cuftbms and behaviour of 
the firft inhabitants of Europe, and want that particular infbr- 
itoation which is necefTary to enable us to form any judgment 
^f a {>eople's rhanners. 

CHAP. IV.. 

Critical RefieSi^ itptnt the Agei which make the SubfeSt 
of this Jirfi Part. 

THE ages which We have been examining, have beep 
long confidered as the beft and happieft period of the 
tvorld. Mairy writers of diftinguifhed merit have laboured 
to give us this idea of them. How often are we told, that» 
in the patriarchal ages, the world enjoyed a happy fimplicity ! 
that pride, ambition, luxury, and all tumuhuotis pafilons, were 
then unknown to the inhabitants of this earth ? Nay, they go 
fi) far, as to repre£snt them free from tbofe infirmities which 

« 

* B» I. chap. 2. art. $, p. 64. b. %, chap. i. p. 105, ^c. ' 

arc 
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are infeparaUe from liuman nature. The elogiimi, in a word, 
IS perfedb; fince whatever the poets havefungof the golden 
age, is applied to thefe happy times. But is this application 
juft? does it accord with the £at3:s I This is what we are going 
to examine. ' 

When we would form a juft cftimatc of any age, we inuft 
not be directed by vain declamations and pompous panegyxicS) 
di49:ated for the moft part by a wild unbridled imagination. 
Hiftory is the only guide which we ought to confuk and fcrf- 
low. If we. peruXe, then, the annals of ancient nations, aiKi 
collet the fads iiecorded in the Inflory of thefe firft ages, they 
will give us the moft frightful and fliocking ideas of them. A 
ihort recapitulation will convince us of this. * 

They would per&ade us, that avarice and amldtion wec^ 
unknown to the firft generations of men *. But if we cail 
our eyes on hiftory, we fhall foon perceive the futility of this 
|>retenfioa« In the rcmoteft ages, we meet with conquerors 
famous for tiieir exploits and devaftations, deftroyers of man- 
kind, whofe ferocky was not reftrained by any principles of 
fcamamty ^. if die lift of thefe icourges of the world is not 
long, diis is becayfe the liiftory of thefe firft violences and 
ufurpations is but imperfedlly known to us, from the great 
diftance of time, and want of ancient monuments. PofEbly, 
too, there might be nothing very iritercfting to pofterjty in thefe 
events, and therefore no care was taken to preferve their me- 
mory ^ But from the few fa6k8 which have been tranfmitted 
to us, we fi:€ clearly with what exceffive crneky wars wtre car- 



• As xipe arc fpeakbg of the ages after the deluge, this exprefllon, /ry? men^ 
which I uft prerty frequently in this chapter, may appear improper. But to avoid 
prulijcky, C hope I may be flowed to ii(e this expreflion of thpfe who lived iu 
the firft ages after the flood. May not that great event be confidered as the be- 
ginning of a new world ? 



b See/ai^r/i, b. j. p. 30A, &c. 
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»fedignotis fenerunt mortibus illi, 
!^os venerem incerJam rapieute^ more ferarum^ 
Viribui 4£tior C4dehat, ut In grege taurus, 

Horat. ierQi*l. i.fat. 3. y. 107, &c. 
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ried on in thefe firft ages. The law of nations was then abii> 
lutely unknown. Conquerors liftened only to the dilates of 
their own brutality and rage <*. 

They would alfo bare us to believey that pomp and luxury 
were unknown to the people of thefe times. I have already, if 
I am not miftaken, fufficiently refuted this pretence*.. I fliall 
add, that we ought to judge of manners on\y by comparifon. 
Thbre was not, it is true, the fame magnificence in the firit: 
ages as in later times. Thofe elegant pleafures which are the 
effe£tj of induftry, and the perfeftion of the arts, thofe refine- 
ments, if we may fo fpeak, in voluptuoufnefs, it is certafn had 
no exiftence in the ages we are now contemplating. I am far 
from reproaching thefe firft men for their ignorance, but nei- 
ther would I have it to be reckoned honourable or meritorious^. 
They had a kind of luxury proportioned to the extent of their 
knowledge. Wc have feen feveral proofs of this in the chap- 
ter on manners and cuftoms. All depends, as I faid above, 
on the comparifon of times and places. At prcfent we would 
hardly take the leaft notice of things which were reckoned the 
higheft magnificence but two hundred years ago *.. We find 
a tafte for drefs and luxury in the rudeft ages, and amoi)g the 
mott. favage nations. 

Let us no longer then afcrlbc chimerical virtues to the firft 
ages. If plainnefs and fimplicity appear to be their diftinguilh- 
ing charafterifticj we muft afcribe this to their not knowing 
how to procure better accommodatiotis, and not tp their prin- 
ciples of virtue and moderation, The truth is, they were npt 
eflentially better men, they had neither more virtuous fenti- 
ments nor greater probity on account of this fimplicity. On 
the contrary, we fee the fame vices reigniiig then, which are ^n 
all ages the difgrace of human nature ; the fame infidelity, ma- 
lice, envy, murder, violence, and debauchery, which preys^ii 
in other times. 



d Secfupra, h, j. p. 311, &c. ^ Supra, b. 6, p. 33?, 

f Ibid. p. 33tt- 

• N^c do not take tbe Icaf^ notice, at prefcnt, of a pcrfon for wearing filt 
(lockings. But a pair of thcfc Aockings whicb Henry 11^ of France had oa at 
(lif filler's wedding, were admired as a piece of tutraordin^y magnificence. 
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I (hall not bring thofe abandoned cities which were confumed 
by fire from heaven, as examples of that corruption of man- 
ners which reigned in ancient times*. It is proper to draw a 
veil .over fuch abominations. But we may recolleft what was 
faid in the article of manners, on the adventure of Tamar and 
.Judah«.. It appears in general, that the people who lived in 
thofe times, had no very high opinion of the virtue of their 
cotemporaries. Abraham apprehended that they iiv^uld flay 
him for his wife's fake. In fa£l, fhe was twice taken from 
him, and that patriarch probably owed the prefervation of his 
life \o the peculiar care of heaven. Ifaac had the fame fears on 
-account of Rebecca ">. 

The ftory of Dinah is fufficient to fliow what excefles men 
were capable of committing in thefe times. The fon of a fo- 
▼ereign carries ofF a young lady from her family, and proceeds 
to violence to gratify his pafiion. The fons of Jacob, to fatis- 
fy their vengeance, are guilty of the vileft perfidyj and profli- 
tute the moft facred ceremony of their religion, to accomplifli 
their bloody purpofes. The too credulous Sechcmites, who 
had no concern in the crime committed by their prince, were 
mafTacred at a time when they thought themfelves fecure under 
the fandion of a treaty folemnly fworn i. Could the moft pro- 
fligate ages be guilty of blacker and more atrocious crimes than 
thefe? 

Good faith was not more refpefted in the affairs of private 
'perfons, and even of near relations. Jacob agrees with his un- 
cle Laban to ferve him feven years, upon condition that he 
fliould give him his daughter Rachel in marriage. When this 
term was accompHfhed, what a fliameful impofition was Laban 
guilty of to obtain other feven yqars fervice from his nephew ? 
In the night of the marriage, he fubftituted Leah in the place 
of Rachel \ and Jacob was obliged to recommence his labouss 
and fervices to obtain his beloved mifUefs. Could there be .a 
more {hocking breach of faith than this ? What bafe treatment 
from an uncle to a nephew, who was alfo his fon-in-law ? 



IK Supra^ b. 6. chap. i. p. 347. fc Oco. c. atf. v. j. 
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It was not private perfons onl^ who were then guiltjr of iiich 
violations of the moft fblemn conventions } whole iiactons w^re 
liable to the fame reproaches. Abraham, in virtue of treaties 
and alliances which he had nude with the pec^e of Paleftinc, 
digged wells in diflFerent places ^. I have flioym elfeirfaere the 
importance of fuch conceffion^^ As .fbon as Abraham die4» 
the people of the country (lirred up quarrel after quarrel againft 
Ifaac. They filled up the wdls which his fiaither had left faim^. 
He was obliged to dig new ones \ and it even coft him no litrte 
trouble to keep pofleffion of thefe. 

There was, we find, but little union and concord between 
perfons of the fame family. Efau and Jacob never Uved on 
good terms. Jofeph^s brethren carried their enmity againft 
hitn to the greateft extremity. Almoft all Jacob's children 
gave him, at one time or other, the greateft grief and prpvoca- 
tion. To fay all in one word, Reuben his eldeft ion dared to 
defile bis father's bed''. Let us add, that the Lord flew one 
of the fons of Judah, for an abominable crime he was guilty 
of, with a view, fays the fcripture, to extinguiflt his brother^ 
race ^. 

If from thefe certain and well-attefted hGts we proceed to 
confider the traditions which have been preierved by feveral 
ancient nations, they will not give us a more favourable opi- 
nion of thefe primitive times. From thefe we learn, that ori- 
ginally men lived widiout laws, without government, without 
arts, liftening to nothing but their brutal appetites. Inflamed 
with mutual rage, they endeavoured to deftroy, and even de- 
vour one another p. 

Let us next caft our eyes on tbofe events which happened 
in the firft empires. We fee, in hiftory, CMiris fall by a con- 
fpiracy formed againft him by his own brother Typhon ; and 
fuch conlpiracies have often deftroyed the moft expedient priii^ 
i^t$. The annals of all nations fumiih us with examples of 



k Gen. c. ai. v. 30. I Supra^ b. 5. p. 314. 

» Gen. c. x6, v. 14, i^. " Ibid. c. 35. v. »». c. 49. Vi 3, 4* 

o Ibid. c. 38. V. 9, 10. 

f See fapra, b. <. p^ j. b. s. p.f9« 

theni* 
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tbehi. Saturn ufitrped the throne from his father^ a^d vras in 
hb turn fupplanttd by his fon Jupiter. The firft heroes, who 
"^erc afterwards worihipped, arc chiefly diftinguiftied by their 
ufdrpationSf cruelties, and (hameful exceflTes of all kinds ^. 
What a chara£ker have the ancients Idt us of Ninus and Semi- 



ramis 



r ? 



¥tom thefc fafts, therefore, let ti&draw thit dOnckfion, that 
men have been cflentially the fattie in all ages. From their 
bhth fabje£ied to the etit tendencies df a corrupted nature, 
they have laboured at all times to gratify their paiBons, fome- 
titM^ with kfiery and fometimes with greater degrees of deli- 
<JWJy, ftcecrfding to the tafte and knowledge of the age in which 
Aey lived. Men's ways of thinking and afting have always 
bore a telatidn to their circumftances. The apparent fimpHcity 
of the firft agesj fo much celebrated by many authors, was ow- 
iiig to theii^ ignorance and rudcnefs. Thefe times would be 
itoore truly characterized, by faying, that vice then appeared in 
all its uglinefs and deformity. 

I hiVe forgot to (peak of hofpitality. It is for this virtue the 
ptimitive times are chiefly famed. But, in my opinion, hofpi- 
tality was then elercifed, not fo much from generofity, and 
greatnefs of foul, as from neceffity. Common intereft proba- 
Wy gave rife to that cuftom. In remote antiquity, there were 
few or no public inns. They fhewed hofpitality therefore from 
felf-love. They entertained ftrangers, in hopes that they might 
render them the fame fervice, if they happened to travel into 
rfieir country. Hofpitality was reciprocal. When they recei- 
ved ftrangers into their houfes, they acquired a right of being 
received into theirs again. This right was regarded by the anci- 
ents as facred and inviolable, and extended not only to thofe 
who had acquked it, but to their children and pofterity. 

Befides, hofpitdity in thefe times could not be attended with 
ihuch expence* Men trs^velled but little, and without much 



4 See Sanchoniat. apud Eufeb. prxparat. evang. I i.e. xo. p. 34, 3$, &c. 

' See Conon, tpud Phot, narrat. 9. p. 418, 4^9-', t>iod. 1. a. p. 114, 11 f^^ 
Iff. ; Juftin. 1. X. c. a. i Piin. L i. {cCt. 64, p. 466. j Pint, c ^ p. 755- I).| 
Syacclf. p. 64* 

retinue. 
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retinue. In a word, the modem Arabians prove very cleaTly^. 
that hofpitality may conGft with the greateft vices, and that 
this fpecies of generofity is no decifive evidence of goodnefs o£ 
heart, or redlitude of manners. The general chara&er of the 
Arabians is well known, and yet there is not a more hofpitable 
people. 

I am far from denying that there were fomc virtuous perfons 
in the firft ages. The holy fcriptures prove there were. But- 
they prove at the fame time, that the number of thefe truly vir- 
tuous perfons was but fmall \ and every thing elfe ihews, that 
the reft of mankind were wicked, unjuft, cruel, and debauch* 
ed, living, in a word, without fhame or mode(ly, without any 
principles or rules of moral condu£%. It is to nothing then. 
but that ancient humour of decrying our cotemporaries, that 
the primitive ages owe the virtues which have been lent them, 
and the praifcs which have been fo lavi(hly beftowed upon them. 
But thefe pompous declamations vanifli and difappear before 
the torch of truth. 

It is of importance to take notice, that thefe refle£tions do 
not io' any manner contradi£): that tradition which univerfally 
prevailed in all ancient nations, concerning that llate of inno«« 
cence and felicity which man enjoyed in the firft age of the 
world. This truth is too generally and uniformly attefted to 
admit a doubt. The Babylonians^ Egyptians, Chinefe, Greeks^ 
Latins, all thofe nationis, in a word, whofe traditions concern-* 
ing the primitive (late of man we know any thing of, declare^ 
with one voice, that man originally enjoyed a (late of inno« 
cence and felicity, which he has never again recovered. Thid 
concurring teftimony of all nations to the Mofaic hiftory of the 
firft man, is fufficient to demonftrate its truth, if we were 
even to confider this legiflator of the people of God as a com- 
mon hiftorian. The cafe, as to a matter of fadi, is very dif* 
ferent from that of a principle in morality, or ^a difcovery ia 
the arts or fciences. Men in different ages and countries may 
entertain the fame fentiments in morals, or hit upon the fame 
4ifcovcries in arts and fciences, without having communicated 
ibeir thoughts to each other. But this cannot happen as to a 

matter 
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matter of hOt or point of hiftory. When that is known, and 
admitted by all nations, it muft not only be authentic, but it 
muft have flowed from one common fource. The traditioa 
dierefore concerning the ftate of innocence in the firft age of 
the world, is indifputable. But it would be wrong to applf 
diis tradition to the ages w^ have been examining. The coti* 
trary is fufficiently demonftratcd by all the remaining monu-* 
ments of anti<|uity* 
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DISSERTATIONS. 

I I Ili> II •n""» 

DISSERTATION L 

On Sanchoniatbo. 

EUSEBIUS has infertcd, in his Evangelical Frq>aratioD, 
a loRg extract from an ancient PboeniGian hrftorian, na- 
med Sanchoniatho^. Thi^ author, he fays, wrote before 
the Trojan war, and, it was believed^ had been Tery critical 
in his inquiries ^. Sanchoniatbo had wrote in his native lan- 
guage, the Phoenician ; but hi» work had been tranflated into 
Greek by Fhilo of Byblos, who mnft not be confounded with 
Philo the Jew, whofe writings are ftill extant^. Philo had 
divided his tranflation of Sanchoniatbo into nine books^. Ta 
thefe he bad added fome prefaces, of which Eufebius has alfa 
given us a few extra£ls^« Pbilor among other things there, 
faid, ^< That Sanchoniatho^ a man of great learning and ex^ 
<< perience, being extremely defirous to know the hiftories of 
<* all nations, had fought out and examined the writings of 
<< Thoth, with the greateft care, imagining that as Thoth had 
f < been the inventor of letters and writings he was alfo the firft 
« of hiftorians*.'* 

Sanchoniatho then, according to the teftimony of his tranf- 
lator, had built his hiftory on the writings of that venerable 
fege, called by the Egyptians Thoth^ \^y the Greeks Hermes^ by 
the Latins Mercury f . 

Philb, as Eufebius further informs us, did not content h&n- 



» L. t. c. 9. p. 30. D. b Ibid. ^ Ibid d Ibid. p. '31. D. 

^ Bufcb. 1. I. c.p. p. }i. D, t Ibid. p. 51, gi* 

ielf 
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kli with only commending Sanchoni^tlio. He made ufe of cb$ 
fa^s recorded by tlbac author^ as authoritiesy to convince the 
Greeks of ignorance, on one of the mod important ajid iu* 
terefting fubjetEls. He accufed them of turning the hiftory of 
the ancient divinities, which were worftipped in their country^ 
uxto infipid allegories ; and blamed them fpr endeavouring to 
explain away true fa£U| and real eventSi into the phenomena of 
nature '«. 

The author which Philo bad tranjdated, had proceeded in a 
diligent manner. After diligent inquiries and long ftudy^ he 
had corapofed a hiftory, in which it aj)peared, that thefe an- 
cient di?inities had been originally famous men, afterwards^^ 
deified by fuperftkion. What he related of their anions, and 
the principal events of their lives, he had coHeCtci partly 
from monuments exifting in feveral gitieiSt and partly from me- 
moirs depofited and preferred with care in the moil ancient tern- 

The common prejudices of tranflators are well known. 
Thefe encomiums, therefore, of Philo, might have appeared 
fufpicious, if they had not been confirfl>ed by the t^ftimony of 
fome impartial and difinterelted author. It is probably for 
this reafon, that Eufebius has taken care to acquaint us, that 
the fentiments of Porphyry concerning Sanchoniatho's hiftory 
were not lefs favourable than thofe of Philo *. This is fuf- 
ficient to entitle this monument of antiquity to particular re- 
gard. 

There is hardly any thing in all antiquity has fo much exer- 
dfed the critics. The importance of the matter h?s, no doubt, 
been the caufe of this. If the authenticity of Sanchonlatho is 
eftabliflied, and if it is not a piece fabricated in after times, wc 
' have in it the moft ancient hiftory of mankind that we know, 
next to that of Mofes. Our bufinefe, therefore, is to examine 
the authenticity of this fragment, to inquire if it ought to poffefs 
the firft place among all the monuments of profane antiquity, 
which have cfcaped the injuries of time : for at, is univerfally 
known, that the fragments which we now have under the 

% Eufcb. p. 3X. b Ibid. i Ihld. 1. x. c. 9. p. 31, 8c 40. 
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names of Hermes, Zoroafter, Thodi, and Orpheus, are the 
forgeries of authors very modem, in comparifon of thofe whofe 
names thej bear. 

The labours of the learned on the writings of S)anchoniatho, 
had no other objeA but to illuftrate and explain them, till to- 
wards the condufion of the laft century. Nobody that I know, 
fo much as fufpe£ied them to be forgeries* J. H. Urfinus^ was, 
I believe, the firft who raifed doubts about the authenticity of 
Sanchoniatho* This opinion has been adopted by feveral wri- 
ters, and among others by R. Simon. But the manner in which 
he exprefles himfelf, plainly enough (hews, that the attacks 
made upon the authenticity of this fragment had been attended 
with little fuccefs *. Accordingly we fee, that many of the moft 
learned critics have given a different judgment, and regarded 
this extrad of Eufebius as a precious relic of the ancient tradi- 
tions of the eaft f. I do not defign to enter into all the deuils 

▼hicb 



k J. H. Urfint, de Zoroalbe, Hermele, Stndioniatone, Exordt. fam. Norioi'- 
l)erg, in i%^, i66t. 

* Thefe are his words : " It would feem,** fays he, <* that we cannot, withf 
*' ont a kind of temerity, fnfpcA the famous work of SaoQhoniatho, which coo- 
*' tains the ancient fheology of the Phcenidans. All our bed critics have quo* 
*' ted it with encomiums after Eufebius.** Biblioth. critiq. or Recueii de diver- 
fes pieces antiques publiees par M. de Saint- Jorre, i Bafle, X7*f > 1. 1^ c. lo. p. 
13T. 

Let us make two very (bort refle^ons on thefe words of M. Simon, x. He 
confefles that very able critics have acknowledged the authenticity of Sanchonia- 
tho. 2. He feems to iuppoie, that Euiebins is the only author of antiquity, who 
gives his teftimony in favour of this ancient writer. M. g^mon does more ; for 
he adds, that Eufebius fpoke pf Sanchoniatho only from Porphyry. Yet we fee, 
that Theodoret made ufe of the writings of Sanchoniatho, to prove that the gods. . 
adored by the Pagans, had been originally men, Euiebius, therefore, is not the- 
only one among the andents who has (quoted Sanchoniatho. The contrary (haU 
be proved by and by. Neither is it true, that Eufebius fpeaks of Sanchoniatho 
only from Porphyry. This^ as we ihaU fee preibntly, is another grois miflake of 
M- Simon. 

f Bochart, Voflius, Marlham, Huet, Cumberland, la Croze, and, in the 
laft place, M. fowpmont ia his critical reflections on the hiftory of ancient na- 
tions. 

Father Kircber affirms, that there were fome fhigmepts of Sanchoniatho in the 
great Duke's library. He adds, that he himfelf, at the time of his writing, had 
in his hands another fragment of Sanchoniatho, confining of feveral (heets, writ- 
ten in the Arameafi, tfiat is ^o fay, Phoenician language, which is inuch the iaipe 
with the Chaldee and Syriac. Father Kirchcr ^hi^l^s, that this fragment had bcei^ 

tranllatcd 
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which the difcuffion of thefc two opinions might require. Yet, 
as I have made fo much ufc of this fragment we are treating of, 
I think I cannot difpenfe with myfelf from reprcfcnting, in a 
few words, the reafons which have determined me to regard it 
as an authentic monument, happily efcaped from the injuries of 
time. 

The opinion of thofe who look upon Sanchoniatho as a 
forged piece, cannot he fupponed without afcribing fome views, 
fome motives, to the author of fuch a forgery. Wc muft exa- 
mine, therefore, what thefe views could be. But it is ncccfli- 
ry to inquire, firft, on whom the fufpicion of this pretended 
forgery muft fall. We (hall difcufs thefe two points in as fum- 
mary a manner as poflible ; and this difcuffion, I am perfuaded, 
will clearly (hew how little folidity there is in thofe argumcnfs 
which have been alledged, to call the authenticity of this frag- 
ment in queftion. 

Philo of Byblos is indifputably the only pcrfon on whom 
the fufpicion can fall, of having forged Sanchoniatho. It Is 
a grofs miftake to afcribe this work to Porphyry. Athcnicus, 
more than forty years before Porphyry, quoted Sanchoniatho • ; 
and he is not the only author anterior to Porphyry who has 
mentioned it. Clemens of Alexandria, as St. Cyril reports, 
fpoke of Sanchoniatho as a Phoenician hiftorian, who had wrote 
in his own native language, and whofe work had been tranflatcd 
into Greek "*. It is true, we do not find at prefent, in the 



tranflatcd into the Aramean language from the original of Philo. Thi$ MS. trt»ts^ 
as he fays, of the manners and cu(fonns of the Egyptianx, and principaliy of the 
myAeries of Merniry, not containing, howerer, any thing which is not to b« 
lound in other authors. 

M. de Pcircfc had received this fragment from the caft. It had been taken nnt 
of the lihrary of Damasi. M. de Pcirefc had fent a copy of it to Rome to Fa« 
titer Kircher, in 1637, for him to explain it. It was, as we fee, but a flcn4er 
difcovcry. 

Father Kircher adds from heo Allatifit, that Philo'f tranflation of rt»nch<y» 
ntjtho had been found a little before in the library of a monaderv near Rome ; 
bat th^t this MS. beinfi; etleemed rare and Talnable, had betn ftoien Toon after, 
and never could be recovered, Chelifc. PamphU. p. no. Sit ^cncs autf^rem fi- 
des. 

1 L. 3. p. jx6. A. 

M Ad9cri'. Julian. I. 6. p. aof . 

It is through inadvrrrency th-.*t St. Cvril in tWs paflage names Jofephtifl, Infleid 
ef rhUo, as ihc tr«inllatur of S^iMhonUtho. 
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writings of this father, the pafiage which St. Cyril had In his 
eye, when he wrote what I have repeated ; but we need not 
be furprifed at this. We have not all the writings of Cle- 
mens of Alexandria : the beginning of the firft book of hl< ^ 
Stromata is entirely wanting, and there are fieveral breaches in 
the other books. Sanchoniatho, then, has been quoted as an 
author of antiquity by Athenacus, Clemens of Alexandria, Por- 
phyry", and St. Cyril, not to mention Eufebius, Theodoret*, 
and Suidas. We may even obferve, with refyeSt to this laft 
writer, that he fpeaks of Sanchoniatho in fuch a manner, as to 
give us to underftand, that he did not refer to the teftimony of 
Eufebius ^. 

LaiUy, Eufebius did not quote Sanchoniatho, as an extract 
taken from Porphyry ; it was from the tranflation of Philo it- 
felf, that be had copied the fragment which he has inferted in 
his Evangelical Preparation. On the fuppofition, therefore, that 
Sanchoniatho was a forged hiftory, it could be done by nobody 
but Philo, 

But, as we faid a little above, in order to determine an au- 
thor to forge fuch a work as that of Sanchoniatho, he mud have 
bad fome views, fome motives, to engage him to commit fuch 
an 2& of infidelity. But what views, what motives, can be 
afcribed to the pretended forger of Sanchoniatho ? To this day, 
they have been able to invent only two ; the one to oppofe this 
work to the writings of Mofes; the other to prevent the progrefs 
of Chriftianity, and reftore the ancient religion, by purging it 
of the fupcrftitions which defaced it *». Thefe two motives are 
equally imaginary and phimerical. Philo wrote under Adrian % 
about the year 125 of the Chriftian «ra. A fingic glance of 
the eye on the ftatc of Jews and Chriftians in thefe ages, is 
fufficient to (hew how little ftrength ther^ is in all the reafon- 
ings juft now mentioned. 

The Jcivs did not endeavour to propagate dicir religion ; 



n Dc abftinent. 1. 2. p. 214. Dc curand. Grzc. affc£l. lib. 3, p. 34, 

P Vocg 'Zeiy^afMM^tifi t. 3. p. 174. 

^ See I'hift. eric; de la r^publiq. des lettres, t. tf. p. 57, & 58. 

«■ Suidas, voc€ ^thu Bv/3A<«$, t. 3. p. ^13. 

and 
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and we do not find, that the infidel nations which furrounded 
them, carried on any religious controverfy with them. It doesT 
not even appear, that in any age their religion attrafted 
much of the attention of other nations. Befides, the Jews 
never made any great figure in the world of letters : after the 
deftru£liion of Jerufalem particularly, we may affirm, that 
they were of little or no confideration* Hiftory reprefents themf 
as conquered by the Romans, driven from the fight of theii* 
depopulated country, ftruck by the divine maledi£bion, wan- 
dering from place to place, profcribed over the whole world, 
abhorred by all nations; quite ingrofied by their calamities, and 
a chimerical expe£lation, they were never named but to be ri-' 
diculed. Adrian^ under whom Philo of Byblod wfote, finifti- 
ed, if we may fo fpeak, the annihilation of the Jews, when he 
built ^lia on the ruins of Jerufalem- 

With refpeft to Chriftians, I acknowledge, that, in Philo'^ 
timcj the gofpel had already made confiderable progrefe; yef 
I do not imagine, that the difciples of Jefus Chrift, and the 
excellence of their religion, were then fufficiently known, ta 
give great alarms to the patrons of Paganifm. At that time 
they almoft always confounded the Chriftians with the Jews* 
Befides, I do not. think, that, under Adrian, very many perfons 
of diftindtion, either for their philofophy znd learning, or their 
birth and dignities, had as yet embraced the gofpel. Thus, the 
little progrefs Chriftianity had made in the great world, could 
not have excited fuch a degree of jealoufy, as to oblige Philo 
to undertake fo great a work as that of Sanchoniatho; a work 
whicb muft liave cofl him infinite labours and refearches. For 
what prodigious pains muft a writer be obliged to take, who 
would forge a hiitory in the name of an author of antiquity ^ ^ 



* Some critki have been pleafed to fay, that Phib had done nothing but 
appropiiate to hinufclf the books of Morci, by adapting them to hii own par- 
ticalar viewi. In trnth, a man mud be ftrangely bUiled, not to peiteive the 
prodig;ious diflferenee there ii between the books of Mofes and iUe fragment 
ef datrchoiriatho. I Ihiil ipeak of this by ind by at more length. In the mean 
time, we Ihall afiriii <ha k is impoffibfe Co prove the ka(f refemblance be^ 
twecn the hidory of Mofes and that of Sanchoniatho, on fome of the moft inf c- 
rcfting fubjcas, as the fall of man, the worftiip of one Cod only, and coudcm- 
^atioo of idolatry, Sqc, 

Befidcs, 
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BefideS) if Philo compofed his Sanchoniatho, as it is faidi 
with a defign to prevent the progrefs of Chriftianity, by fet«» 
ting up againft it the ancient religion purged from the abfur- 
dities which betrayed its weakneis ; it mud be confefled, that 
he has taken the word way in the world to accomplifli this 
defign. Philo fays, it is true, that the hiftory of Sanchonia-^ 
tho is purged of the ridiculous fables with which the works of 
the Greeks are ftuffed^ But the fables which we find in it| 
though of a different kind, are at lead as bad as thofe of Ho* 
mer and Hefiod. Such are his animated ftones, the ftar found by 
Aftarte, and confecrated in the city of Tyrej the caftration 
of Ccelus by Saturn, and that of iSatum by himfelf, an ex- 
ample which he obliged all his companions to follow: not to 
fpeak of the thunder which gives motion to animals already 
created by the fuperior fpirit, as if awakened out of a profound 
ileep, &c. Behold fome oriental fables, at leaft, as abfurd as 
thofe of the Greeks. Let us no longar, therefore, afcribe to 
Philo a defign, which the reading of Sanchoniatho alone, is 
fufficient to convince us he could not entertain^ 

It is much more natural to think, that Philo had a mind to 
mortify the vanity of the Greeks, by (hewing, that his native 
country had produced writers of merit long before Greece^ 
With this view he might endeavour to revive the hiftory of 
Sanchoniatho. This preference inclines me to thinks that 
Sanchoniatho was the moft ancient and moft admired of the 
Phoenician authors; for Philo could have ti^nflated others. 
The eaft had produced fruit, at a time when the firft feeds of 
fcience had fcarcely begun to flioot up in the weft* Phoeni- 
cia, in particular, had been the nurfery of feveral learned men 
in the remoteft ages. Strabo fpeaks of a writer of that nation, 
named Mofchus, who flourifhed before the Trojan war f. This 
Mofchus had wrote on different parts of philofophy, on atoms, 
on the formation of the world S &c. Philo niuft then have 
chofenr Sanchoniatho as an author capable of (hewing, that 
Phoenicia had produced celebrated writers, at a time when the 
Greeks did not fo much as know the art of writing. 

f L. t€.p. xop8. t Strabo, toco cU* 

. I fufpeft 
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i Mptfk further^ that Philo might h^ve another motive ifor 
tranflating Sanchoniatho. Wh^ the J)hilofophers had con^ 
Vinced the jQrieeJcs of the abfurdity df the traditions which pre* 
Vailed concerning their gods> two fcGs fprung Up- The one 
allegorized aU chefe pretended 4lvinities» wd faid that mytho- 
logy was nothing elie hut it kind of enigmatical phyfics, in 
which ;he HWcf,tnt operations of nature vrere couched under 
the emblem of the different deities which were the objefl of 
religious worfliipi The Stoics very fucccfsfuUy propagated 
this opinion* ' The other fec^, more fenGble, c^onfeiTed horieft-^ 
iy, that the gods whom they adoired, had been originally men ; 
but they pretended that thefe tnen had juilly merited their apo-* 
theofis by the fublime difcoveries which they had communica<» 
ted to mankind. Evhemerus the Meffenian was the greateft pro«* 
moter of this fyftem. He compofed ^ hiAory of the gods % 
which he pretended to hare colle£led in the oourfe of his travels^ 
and extra&ed from the moft ancient monuments which dill ex- 
ifted in the temples which he had yifitcd ". Whatever might be 
the intention of £vhemecusi he was treated as an Atheift by the 
greateft number^ and bis memory remains loaded with this re- 
proach. But he had followers who maintained his opinions 
and explanations. They reduced bito hiftory every thing they 
found in fable» which had, the leaft affinity to events which had 
happened in ancient times* 

Thus two iefls were fojTmed in tbe.boibm ofPaganifm^ the 
AUegoriftsandEvhemerifts. We cannot but difcem in Philo of 
Byblos, the tranflator, or rather paraphraft of Sanchoniathoy 
one of the moft warm and zealous partifans of Evhemerus. 
He fo<ind in Sanchoniathoi a writer, whoy in many refpe^^ 
favoured the (cSt Which he had embraced. He therefore tranf- 
lated this ancient hiftorian* But he did not content himfelf with 
^ plain literal tranflation. We fee that he infertc J without re- 
fqrve into tbe text of his author, whatever additions and ex* 
plications he thought were proper to favour his own peculiar 



• It wai intuled Ii^« *Aftey^el^» 

u See the difleitarirHi of M. Fourmoat In the mem. 4e Pacad. des iolcHpt. 
t. IS* p. itfs* 
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(emim€ttt$f zni to make men find in die Fhocnidan tndidoos 
the princsplei of the EThemcrian theology. Hence dot mutorc 
of Greek and Pbomidan opinkmsy whidi has raiied prejodkes 
in id many lamed men« 

In reality, I am indined to think, diat it is this miztBre of 
b£U and opinions, in appearance oontradidorjr, the want of 
uniformity in the ftyle, and continoity in the namdon, which 
have mod contributed to make this fragment of Sanchoniatho 
be regarded as a forgery. Bat the caufes of thefe fingtdarities 
are not difficult to dikofCTf if we will inquire into them. We 
eafily perceive, at a Croond, or at mod at a third reading, that 
Eufcbius does not tranlcribe the text of Sanchoniatho, or, to 
fpeak more properly, of his tranflator, in a conne£led (eries, 
and as it lay in the copies of that author. We See j^nly, that 
he pretty often interjecU his own refle£Hons; we perceive 
likewife, that he has frequently broke off the narration, and 
brought together fa£ls which certainly did not follow each o- 
ther in the Phccnician hiftonan. There are alfo feveral places 
where a difcerning critic will difcovcr certain illuftrations taken 
from thofe fort of prefaces, which, as we laid at the beginning 
of this diflertation, Fhilo had added to his tranflation. Eufc- 
bius has inferted fragments of tfaefe where-ever he thought 
they would throw any light upon the (uhjeSt. Thefe inter- 
polations, which are very eafily diftinguilhed, made us fay, 
that, in all appearance, the Greek Sanchoniatho is rather 
a paraphrafe than a faithful verfion of the Phoenician. There- 
fore we mud not think that the extra£l of Eufebius reprefents 
exadly the text of Sanchoniatho. On the contrary, it is evi- 
dent, that this fragment, as we have it at preii^t,' is what we 
call interpolated; that is to fay, that Eufebms fometimes tranf- 
cribcs the words of Sanchoniatho, or, to fpeak more exa^y, 
of the tranflation of Philo of Byblos; it is fometimes die com. 
mentaries and additions of the tranflator; and pretty often he 
adds and infcrts his own reflexions. 

But when by a fcrious ftudy, and an exaft analyCs of the 
fcveral parts of this fragment, we have feparated thefe foreign 
interpolations from the genuine text of the author, one mufi: 
be in fomc fort blind, not to perceive, in what remains, all the 

marks 
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marks which chara£ierize an original author^ and point out the 
age and country of Sanchoniatho. Such arc the ancient 
names of the Grecian deities, names purely oriental : the cof- 
mogony of the Phoenicians very different from that of the 
Greeks : feveral fafis which have an evident and dirc£l refe- 
rence to the ancient religion of Phoenicia, one of the prin^ 
cipal articles of which was, the obligation of facrificing their 
children in a time of calamity : not to fpeak of feveral other 
marks equally charadieriftic which we meet with in this frag- 
ment. If we will take into confideration, therefore, all jhat 
I have now faid, viz. the paraphrafe which Philo has made of 
the original, the additions he has inferted with particular 
views of his own, and the illuflrations which Eufebius alfo has 
added from time to time; it will not be difficult, I imaginei 
to anfwer all the criticifms which have been made on the frag* 
ment in queftion. It. is not a forged piece; it is a part of the 
tranflation which Philo had made of the whole work of San- 
choniatho. 

The fufFrage of Eufebius, independent of all that we have 
now faid, is fufficient to defend it againfl: all the obje£^ions 
which can be formed. If Sanchoniatho had been, in fa^t, no- 
thing but a bad imitation of the (acred books; a work forged 
in later times, and falfely afcribed to a writer of the moft re- 
mote antiquity by Philo and Porphyry; is it to be imagined, 
that fuch a writer as Eufebius would have fullered himfclf to 
be deceived by fuch a grofs impofture? Would he have given 
us a work of fo modern a .date, for a monument of the rcnio- 
teft ages? It is fufficient to compare dates : Philo of By bios 
wrote under Adrian : Eufebius was not ignorant of this. IIjc 
tranflation of Philo might then appear about the year 125 pf 
the Chriftian aera. Eufebius flouriflied, and was in his prime, 
at the council of Nice, in 325. Was an interval of two centu- 
ries fufficient to bring this forgery of Philo into fuch credit, ujj 
to impofe upon Eufebius? With rcfpeftto Porphyry, the thing 
is ftill more incredible. We know that Porphyry was almoft 
cotemporary with Eufebius. 

In a word, the filcncc of the Emperor Julian, who was 
but thirty years pofterior to Eufebius, ieems to me decisive in 

3 B 2 f.:voiir 
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favour of Sanchoniatho. If that book had been z forgery* ani 
if Enfebius had quoted a falfe and fabricated piece but » little 
before his time, would Julian have negleQe^ to expofe (ticK at 
blunder? 

But, it will be (aid, does not the real work of Sanfchofiiatho, 
independent of the additions of Fhilo, contain a great many 
.abfurd fables? Of what ufc therefore cstn thia fragment be, 
and what authority cj<n it have ? I anfwcr, that, in Reality, wc 
meet with feveral abfurd and incredible things in the abftraft of 
jdcbius. But it is bne thing to fay, that the name and Wdrk^ 
of Sanchoniatho are mere forgeries and chimeras, (much as i 
learned man well known advanced, that all the Greek and 
Roman antiquities had been fabricated by the Be^&diCtineS and 
Dominicans of the 1 3th century), another thing to fajr only, that 
Sanchoniatho had itiixed a good niany fab]es ^nd abfurd tradi- 
tions in his irritii\gs, in which he had really pfeferved the opi- 
nions of his country, the manners and religioti of his nation^ 
&c, Thefe two propofitiona are very different. Thefe arc^ in 
a few words, ray fentiments of Sanchoniatho* 

It is certain, tve meet ^y^ith a gcxxl many fabulous t^^di-^ 
tions in this hiftdrian. In fhis refped, he found bimfelf in 
the fame condition with all ^he authors of Paganifm, who 
had a mind to wri^e concerning the origin of the world, and 
the primitive hiftory of mankind. Their writings muft necef? 
farily be mi:(ed with many fables, partly from that obfcurity 
which always accompanies remote events, and partly from the 
falfe marvellous of popular traditions, whofe property it is to 
adulte^te fa£^s, and annex extraordinary circuinftahces to 
them. Criticifm muft feparatc what is falfe from what may 
be true. In this fragment of Sanchoniatho, his hiftory of 
the creation is nothing elfe but the primitive tradition of 
, mankind, but cb Ringed and disfigured by a writer who did not 
]iimfelf underftand it, and who^ befides, affefled to fpeak e^ 
nigmaticaliy, according to the cuftom of all the fages of anti- 
quity. 

As to what Sanchoniatho fays of the original Rate of men, and 
the aftions of thofe whom he confiders as the^firft parents of 
mankind, criticifm places in the clafe of fables^^ every th^ng which 
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it finds in this writer contrary to the facred hiftoryy arid tbd 
light of reafoft. But what he fays of the origin of arts^ wh* 
He rehtcs of the aftions of Acmon, Uranus, Saiturtify and 
Jupiter, being agreeable enough to ill we know of thd ftate of 
mankind in the firft ages after the flood, may, and ought to 
be regarded as true, after diverting his nartation of the mar- 
vellous which accompanies all the events of very remote an- 
tiijuity. 

Befote I conclude, I thiiik I ought to fpcak my fentimcttts 
of a fyftem, which has been but too generally adapted by thofe 
learned meti who have regarded the fragment of Sanchohi- 
$(tho as an original and authentic piece* There is not 6rie 
of them who'has not alledged| thstt this author had fome know-' 
ledge of the facred books. They faincy they perceif^c fomc 
conformity between Mofes and Sanchoniatho in the creatidni 
}n the. firft events which happened in the world, and chiefly 
in the number of generations reckonfed up in the writings of 
both thefe hiftorian^. On this foundation they have madd 
great efibrts to difcover the n^lmes and a£lions of the ancient 
patriarchs, in the perfonages of Saftchoniatho, But thiy fy^ 
ftem is liable to difficulties, which> I imagine, will always be 
difficult to overcome. 

Although we fhould fuppofe, what I by no means admit, 
that there is fome kind of conformity between MofeS and 
jSanchoniatho, concerning the creation of the #orld, this 
would not prove that the Phoenician hiftorian was acquainted 
with the facred books. A tradition concerning the 0reattoii 
of the world, has prevailed in the moft ancient times ^. It is 
Tiot neccflary to believe, that the knowledge of this great work 
eould be acquired only from the books of Mofes; the hiftories 
of all nations lead us up to a beginning : this is a truth at-' 
tefted by the writers of all countries, whofe authority has always 
very much embarrafTed thofe ancient philofophers who endear 
voured to call this truth in queftion. It was from this iburee^ 
therefore, that ;s to fay, from the gcner^ tradition conceiiiihg 

X See BionSer^ cxplictt. dci UhU$, t. i. p, 140, 141, 174, 178, fp», ,-* ' 
ao7, }iS, 140. 
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the hiftory of the world, that ancient authors derived their idea 
of an'almighty Being, who had created and arranged the nniverfe; 
with this difference, that they have adulterated, disfigured, and 
darkened this precious truth, and that Mofes has preferved it 
pure, and as it proceeded from the patriarchs '. 

Independent of this rcfle£iion, every thing proves, that San- 
choniatho could borrow nothing from the facred books, if wc 
confider the age in which he lived, viz. in the time of the 
judges. The Jews were then under the dominion of their 
neighbours; they were, in thefe times, both more ignorant 
;md more defpicable than they were afterwards. It was pre- 
dfely in this interval that they fuffered feveral captivities : the 
Jews then, for the moft part, neglefted to read their own 
books, and fcarce adhered to their own religion. Befides, this 
nation has always been much defpifed, and even but little known 
by other nations. 

To this reafon, founded on the ftate and condition of the 
Jews in Sancboniathb's time, let us add, that they always 
kept their books and their myfteries a profound fecret; to 
which we may join the little communication they had with 
ftrangcrs, from their contempt of them, and their fear of be- 
ing polluted by them *. Thefe confiderations are fufficient ta 
(hew, that profane authors could not borrow any thing from the 
iacred books. 

It has been imagined, notwithftanding, that Sanchoniatho 
muft have had feme communication with the Jews. Por- 
phyry fays, that this hiftorian had learned feveral particulars 
of which he fpeaks from Jerombaal, the prieft of the god 
Jevo *. On this, Bochart maintains, that Gideon is the Je- 
rombaal defigned by Porphyry. But firft, l^hilo, who was bet- 
ter acquainted with the writings of Sanchoniatho than Por- 
phyry, does not fay one word of this Jerombaal. On the con- 
trary, he affirms, that it was from the writings of Thoth, that 
the Phoenician hiftorian had taken the fubftance of his hiftory. 



J Bannicr, loco cit. p. aop. 

» See Ic Clcrc, bibl. anc. & mod. t. aj. P- 33S. 33<^- 
* J^ud Eufcb. pryp. cvang. 1. i. cap. p. p. 3»> & 3»« 
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Befides the tide of pricft^ given by Porphyry to Jerombaaly 
cannot agree to Gideon, who was neither of the tribe of Leyi» 
nor of the family of Aaron. Laft of all, it appears that Gideoa 
himfelf was an idolater fome part of his life *>. 

I do not pretend to draw an argument in favour of the opi- 
nion I am now maintaining from Sanchoniatho's filence a- 
bout the deluge, the greateft and mod memorable event that 
ever happened, an event of which almoft all other hiftorians 
I have fpoken, the tradition of which has been preferved by all 
nations, and which Mofes has related with fuch wonderful 
veracity and exadnefs. It is neverthelefs certain, that San- 
choniatho does not fay one word about it. I (hall not, how- 
ever, take any advantage of his filence. For we mud obfervc» 
that the original of Sanchoniatho has been loft a long time 
ago; we have nothing but a very imperfedl extraft from it, 
and that taken from a very unfaithful tranflation ^. fiefides, 
fevcral critics have very well proved, that Sanchoniatho, 
though acquainted with the deluge, might have paffed it over 
in filence, for very obvious reafons ^. But how are fo many 
other important omiflions to be accounted for ? fuch as, for 
example, the fall of the firft man, the confufion of tongues, 
and the difperfion of mankind ? I (hall omit alfo the reflec- 
tions which naturally arife from this circumftance, that the firft 
men fpoken of by Sanchoniatho have not the fmalleft refem- 
blance to the real progenitors of the human race, Adam, Eve, 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 

Therefore let them hunt after analogies between the Greek 
and Phoenician languages as long as they pleafe, I fhall al- 
ways regard as loft labour, all that pains and ftudy which fe- 
veral men of learning have been at to make the Phcenician 
hiftorian's account of his perfonages agree with the fcrip- 
ture-hiftory of the patriarchs. A few little touches, which, 
with much ftraining, may be applied to fome circumftances 
or events of the lives of the patriarchs, are not fufficient to 



b The fcriptures feem to hint this rery plainly, Judg. c. 8. y. ij, 

c Scefupra, p. 377, & 378. 

d See explicat. dcs fables, par M. TAbbe Bannier, 1. 1. p. xtfo, & 171. 
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cftabli(h fuch an agreement. Accordingly we find, that thcte 
is no fort of uniformity among the authors I am diiputing with| 
in their application of thefe £a£bs. I cepeat it, dberefore, that if 
we judge of this matter impardally) and without prejudice) we 
ftiaU fee no reafon to imagine that Sancfaoniatho ha^ any knaw-^ 
kdge of die writings of Mofes. Jt is truth that ipeaks, and dif* 
plays it£^ every moment in the hooks of AXofes. The mod ab* 
iiird tsdcs and ^Ues run through the whole work of Sanchoni*^ 
aiiio. We perceive, it is tirue, in the writings of this author^ 
ibme veftiges of the primitive tradition concerning the original 
ftate of buman nature ; but tbis tradition appears there quite 
disfigured as lo the moft important truths, and vifibly changed 
ev^ in the moft material circumftances x>{ the hifiorical events 
friiichjk relates. 
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Vppn Mi? Auibertflcity trid Antiquity <f the Book f jok 

THE frcqucnk ufe ^hict I Have ndaxte of the book of 
Job) for piroving that certain arts and pradices ob« 
tainted in the renioteft ages; obliges me to engage in 
bn inquiry itito the antiquity and authenticity of that work; 
There is not one of all the fdcred books concerning which 
hiore difficulties hate bech raifed, or more cbhje£tutes formed; 
Some pretend, that Job i^ ovAj an imaginary peifon, and look 
iipon hi^ hiflory a^ nothing but ah apologue. Others, admit- 
ting the reality 6i his etiftence; are ilot agteed either about 
his family, his fcbuntry, or the age in which he lived; The 
critics ^re no lefs divided about the author who haS tranfmit- 
ted that woirk to Us; I fhall not eiigage in all the refearchei 
^hich a rigdrous ^ifcuffidn of the dIfFerent opinions propofed 
by commentators would require. It will be fufficient, t 
think, briefly to toUch upon the principal heads, and reprefcnt 
tny own fentiments on thef^ queftickis livhich have been fo of* 
ten debated. 

It is Without dhy foiiti^^Ltion that certain critics have ad« 
Vanced, that Job was ah imaginary |)erfon. His book is not 
an apologue, and ftill Irfs a tragi-comedy. The prophet Eze* 
kiel fpeaks of Job as ohe who had really eiifted ■. The facred 
Author, who has wrotfe the hiftory of the two Tdbits frbrn the 
meihoirs of the father arid the fon, prbves clearly, by his panegy- 
ric tipon Job, that he nad been fiilgarded by all antiquity a^ a real 
perfon, ahd Bis hiftory as a true hiftory *>. St> James in his 
bpiftle fpeaks of him ih the famt manner ^. 

Befides, the author of this work would certainly have fived 
himfelf the trouble of thofe circtunftahtial details which w^ 
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Bad in the ^Uiimhmj hiAorj JC die bcpmcng cf die book of 
Jots i^ h^ had defigned oolr to oocnpofe an ^ologve. The 
aodior dieie JpcrifWHf with diac prmfioa vUdk i kujQciifa 
fcal biflorical narratioiis, die munbcr of Job's diildrcii, die 
kfodft and qttmmj of hisgoodsy die names and oomitrj of his 
friends; and^ dtoi^ die greateff part of dide names mzj 
have mrftical fignificatio n s, diis docs not hinder dicir being the 
tnie names of real poibns, finoe it is the Cnne with aU Udvew 
and Chaldean names. In a wordy there is nodung in die oar- 
tacion of die book of Job whidi can aothoriie ns to deny the 
reality of bis hiflorf. I fix no panicnlar rcafims to deny it » 
and we cannot do it widiont difregarding the tdBmony of Eze- 
kiely Tobitf ^nd St* Jamcs^ who, as we bare iecn, ^leak of 
Job as a real and not an im^nary peribn. After thefis reflec- 
tions, we bare nothing to do but inquire, where and at what 
time Job may baye liyed, and in what manner his work has 
been tranfmittcd to as* 

Job was of the land of Hoz or Vz^, that is to lay, of Ida- 
mea, the country where ££iu, otberwife called Edom^ fixed 
his habitation after the death of Ifaac* Idamea had been ori- 
ginally inhabited by the Horites, a people who derived their 
name from one Hor or Hori, of whom the feripture makes 
mention ^* This country was then named the land of Seir^*. 
Uz, the country of Job, was a part of Idumea, as Jeremiah 
exprelsly tells us** This diftriA, or rather this province, was 
fitnated on the borders of Arabia the Deiert. It was there 
that Job, after he had happily overoome all his trials, com- 
pofed in verfe a narrative of this memorable event. It is 
even probable, that he put it ixi writing; for we fee, by the 
manner in which he exprefles himfelf, that the art of writing 
was known in his time ^* Job embellifhed bis narration with 
all the riches of poetry ; and, according to the eaftem manner, 
made ufe of many metaphors and other hyperbolical cxpref- 
Cons. ^ 

As to the time in which he lived, feveral commentators 

*I C. I. V. I. « Gen. c. 3^. V. ai, & 30, 

f Il)id. B Lvmeot. c. 4. y. ax. 

fc C. J 9. V. 14. c. 31. v. 35, 3^. c. 13. V. 16, 

think. 
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think, that Job is the fame with him who is fpoKe of in Ge*. 
nefis under the name of Jobab '», who had for his mother Bozr/ 
ra, for his father Zara the fon of Rahuel, the grandfon of EfauJ*. 
They fay, that he was born the fame year that Jacob went" 
down into Egypt ^ This opinion is founded upon an addition 
which- wc read at the end of the Septuagint verfion, and x}{ 
the old Vulgate. All agree, that this addition is very ancients 
Theodotion retains it in his tranflation. AriQseus, Philo, and 
feveral others, acknowledged and made mention of it*. Eufe* 
bins feems alfo to have adopted it ^. 

Oth^s make Job defcend from Nahor the brother of Abra* 
ham ^. ' Some pretend, that he was the fon of Efau p : feveral 
even fay, that he efpoufed Dinah the daughter of Jacob *». With- 
out Saying to difcufs all thefe opinions, which are fubje£b to 
great difficulties, I imagine that we have, in the book of Job it« 
felf, more ^(ithre and fatisfa£lo^ evidences of the time in which 
he lived. 

It is faid in ^the book of Job, that he furvived his trials .140 
years ^ The beft critics think, that God did not begin to try 
him till he was about the age of fifty, and confequently that he 
lived 190 years ^ In fad, he could not be much lefs than fifty 
years of age at the beginning of his trials ; fince he was already 
the father often children, all by one woman, all grown up and 
even adult. Befides, what Job fays of himfelf fhews, that he 
was then a perfon of great power and credit, of approved and 
well-known prudence ^ Job mufl then have lived near 200 
years 5 an age whiclr brings us up near to the time of the an^ 



i c. 35. V. 13, & 34, 

k' This is the opinion of the moft part of the Hebrew authors. The GrecM 
have embraced this opinion, and after them feveral modern authors. 

1 See the Talmud, David Kimki, Commeut. on Job, and the authors quoted 
above. Rabbi Levi and others make Job to have lived even fome timp before 
this. 

^ Origen contra Cclf. 1. 6, p. 30 j. Cantab, in 4*^. i6<S7. 

» Pracp. evang. lib. 7. cap. 8. p. 310, 311. 

^ St. Jcrom, Rupert, Liranus, BeUarmin, &c. 

P Ariftaens apud Eufeb. prarp cvang. 1. p. c. 15. 

<l ChaJd. interpret.; Rupert in Geoef. 1. 8. c- 10.; Toftat Genebrard, &c. 

' C. 4z. v. 16. 1 Bee le P. Caimct, in Job, p; 4s 4. 

t Calmet, uhi fifra. 
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rient patriaicbs^ The other proofii which his own book fiiniifh^* 
es us with, are no left oonclufiye. 

We know that i4olatry began by tl^e worihip of the heaven- 
ly bodies h. We fee from the manner in which Job eqpreflfe^ 
himfidfy that this was thf only kind of idolatry knoifii is hid 
time in the country where he lived ': for it is to be prefumedi, 
fhaty if there had been any etcher, he would equally have menr 
lioned^t. The book of Job then n^uft have been compofed her 
fiore |he time of thp introduction of idol- worihip, or at leaft he- 
fore that pra£Uce had penetrated into Idi^mea. In tl^e meai| 
$ame, the adoration of idols may be traced up to very Ugh anr 
tiquity, fince it pevailed in the time of Jacob ip Blefopota-; 
mia^i and probably in fevend ot&er countries. 

Another f uftom which charadlefi&s the remoteA ages, is the 
exercife of the iacerdotal office, by cbe heads of fan^iliok. We fea 
by the book of Job, that this holy'man. was At pHcift of his fe-^ 
mily ; that it was him, who, according to the uniyerfaL pradicc 
of the firft nations, purified his children^ and^m^de expiation 
for the fins which they might have committed ^* Sv^i the kind 
of iacrifice mentioned in this book, is worthy of o^fibf i^^tioa y 
there we hear of none but bplocaufts, and the heft eoin9>e|ir 
tators think, that before the law there were no other facrtfices. 
ufed. Peace>ofierings and fin^fferings in the manner ordainr 
ed by Moies, ;u:cording: to thea(> ^ere not known till ujpder 
the law *• 

In the book of Job th^re ia^ a1£> frequene mention of apps^. 
titlons of GckL £lihu fpeaks of revelations and vifions of the 
night as things then very common. We are not ignorant, that 
apparitions were never more common, than in the times of the 
jpatriarcbs. Goid wa^ (hqn pleaded very frequently to reveal him- 
fclf to picn. , ' 

Let us add^ that Job's riches fonfifted only in cattle : we 
muft even obferve, that, in tb< detail given of them in hrs 
book, there is np mention of mules or ^orfes, a mark of the 



u See r«vplic. dcs fatj« d^ i-Abbe Bannier, t. x. 

^ C. 31. V. x6^ 27. y (jcn. c. 35. V. 4. 

3! C. 1. V. 5. « Calmct, in Job, p. 445. 
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foofk remote aatiquity *^ In » vdrd^ we fee no notice taloen* of 
the miracles wrought by Mofes in Egypt or in the wilderne&t 
though Job UVed at tio great dlftance from thcfe Gountried^. 
He do€i not even allude to any other efvents mentioned lA 
fefipturey except to the deluge ^» and the deilruAion of Sodom^ 
AH thefe &£k$ unitedi bear the iiiipreffion and ehara£kr of the 
higheft antiquity. Thefe evidences are poiitivey and fo mnch 
the more pofiiive) zs they are tftkenfrom fbc book it&If^ which 
we have ilill undisr oor eye. hct us how endeavour to deters 
pimt} as near as v^re can»< the tinve vfh«n Job may have oompa* 
fyi his wprL 

• A circumftance partieulariiyed at the end of fats book^ m* 
dines me td thinks that he muft have been coteniporary with 
Jacob* There we read^ that bi» friends made hitti prefents of 
fold rings and of Kefitaths ®. Rings' w«re weMti in Abraham's 
fihae f ;i and thi?}r.w^i1e J> part of the fe«naie omamdntis in the 
rfftya pf Jaeob^. A3 to the K^ttaths^^ this kind of money does 
zK)t: feem to have been in ufe till after Abrahanv f . When 
tbui patriarch bou^t- the lield of Ephron, it is* faid^ tiiat he 
^ave 400 pieces of filvei for it} and we 6nd> that the var 
lue of thefe pieces ofi fiver wasr then^ determined by their 
weight**: but when Jacob bought a parcel of a field from the 
phildren of Hamor, it is faid, that -be gave for it roo Keji* 
tath », The fcripture does not add# that this money was 
then weighed. I^ appears then, that the KefiHtkr given to 
Job by his friends were not in ufe till after Abraham^ and 
qonfequently Job muft have lived after this patriarch. We 
have (hewn above, that every thiiig in his writings denotes a 
very high antiquity, and that^ e3:cepting ' the deluge^ and the 
deftriidipn of Sodom, Job doe^ npt feeia to have known any 
of the memprable events related by Moles. We beUeve^ 



* We find no mules among the Jew} before David's xirac, an<! 2^0 hatCts bt* 
fore the reign of Solomon. 

b Sec/«/rj, p. 38(5. . c c. xz. v. 1$, & fcq. 

d C. XI. V. 21. e. 28. V. s» * Job, c. 41. v. ix, 

f Chap. 24. V. XX. S Ibid. c. 35. v. 4. 

f See what I have faid of the Kefitaths in the article of commerce, chap. x« |i, 

J» Gen. c. aj, t. i*, i Ibid, cu >3. r« 19^ 
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dierefore, that he muft havie lived near the times of Jacob> a- 
bout 1730 years before }• C. ' 

The manner, it is true, in which Job fpeaks of the 
Pleiades, might lead us to think, that he had lived fooner than 
we have placed him. We fee, that, at the time when he 
wrote, the Pleiades foretold the return of the fpring ^^ and we 
know, that the ancients determined the feafons by the hdiac 
rifing and fetting of certain conftellations. The proper mo- 
tion x>( the fixed ftars is one degree of the (ign in 72 years. 
Now fuppofing, for eisimple, . that the ftar named Taigetta^ 
the mod northern of the fix ftars which compofe the Pleiades, 
was then'precifely in the colure of* the equinoxes; an aftrono- 
mical calculation would fix the epocha of Job, at the year 2136 
before the Chriflian aera, an epocha which is- 406 years before 
that which I have afBgned. 

But it does not appear to me, that this obfervation ought 
in the leaft to unfettle that epocha for which I have deter- 
mined. In fa£l, the ftar we fpeak of not having departed a- 
bove fix or feven degrees from the colure, during the 406 
years which make the difference between the aftronomical 
calculation and the* epocha which I have fixed ; its rifing in 
that interval would be retarded only about fix days. The Pleia- 
des, therefore, of which this ftar makes a part, might ftill very 
well foretel the return of the fpring in the year 1730 before 
J. C. which is near about the time in which I have thought pro- 
per to place Job. 

Job, without doubt, had no defign, in compofing his work, 
to inftru£i us in the ftate of the heaventy bodies, and there- 
fore would not ftudy that precifion which a dida£lic work 
would have required. A trifling difference therefore of a few 
days, in my opinion^ merits no regard. In a word, all the 
conclufion that can be drawn from this aftronomical cal« 
culation, in oppofition to my fentiment, is, that Job was 
more ancient than I have made him. But the reafons which 
have determined me to make him cotemporary with Jacobs 



k Sec our diflertatloQ op the con/^ellatians which are fpokc of in the book of 
Job, ' 1 

feem 
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feem to outweigh all other confiderations. Let us now exa- 
mine, m what manner his work may have been handed down 
to us. 

Opinions arc divided about the author of the book of Job." 
Some afcribe it to Solomon, others to Ifaiah: there are even 
fome modem writers who think that we owe it to the prophet 
Ezekicl. All thefc different opinions retting only on the moft 
flight and frivolous conje£i:ures, it is unneceiTary to fpend any 
time in refuting them. 

The book of Job, as we have it at prefent, appears to me to 
be in part an original work, and in part a tranilation. In fa£l:, 
we mutt diftinguifti, in this work, the hiftorical narration from 
the fpeeches of Job ; that is to fay, his difcourfes and conver- 
fations either with God, or with his wife and friends. The 
hiftorical part contains circumftances which Job certainly could 
not have mentioned : this, therefore, has been furnilhed by an- 
other hand. As to the converfations ; this part is a tranilation 
into Hebrew from the Syro-chaldaic, which was prbbably the 
language ufed by Job K 

The conformity of ftyle which is remarked between the hifto- 
rical narration of Job, and that of the Pentateuch, inclines mc 
to think, that Mofes is the author of that work as we have it at 
prefent. Wc know, that this legiflator of the Hebrews was 
forced to fly from Egypt, for having flain an Egyptian who 
maltreated an Ifraelite™. He fled into the land of Madian", 
where he refided feveral years, and where he even married. Mo- 
fes, confequently, had an opportunity of learning the language 
of that country, which was the fame, or at leaft very near to 
that where Job had lived**. Thus Mofes might become ac- 
quainted with the work which Job had compofed, and even left 
in writing P. It is very probable, that, having thought proper 
to tranflate it for reafons unknown to us at prefent, he had a 
mind to make the author of it known ; and therefore wrote his 
hiftory, in which he has taken care to record the country of 
Job, the number of his children, the greatncfs of his wealth, 

1 Sceftipra, p. 385. « Exod. c. t. " Ibid. 

• Sec fupra, p. 385. P Ibid. id. 
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bis conftancy !n his CuiSttiAg^ fA$ cotifideiice in Gbi, his 'bdli- 
py deliverance from all bis trialsi the ftcompenie which bt 
received, and, in a word, the number of years which this h(Af 
man lived. 

We bavc fcveral of tbe moft learned authois Df aiidquity for 
the patrons 'of our opiatoa. The Cbaldee i|iterpreters, Aupert^ 
Toftat, Gencbrard, &c. make job to have lived in the patriar- 
chal ages^ and before Mofies. Origen affures os, that this book 
is more ancient than the legiilator of the Jews ^ ; tbe Syriani; 
icem to be of the fame fioitimentB, fince they fdace it at the 
bead of all the canodical books. The author of a commen* 
tary printed under the name of Origen, thinks, that Job firft 
wrote bis book in Syriac, and Mofes translated it into Hebreinr^ 
Another commentary on the iame book, quoted alfo under tb<< 
name of Origen, fays ftill more ezprefsly that Mofes is the au* 
thor of it^ This opinion has been, and ftill is the moil gene* 
rally followed ^ 

I know very well, that fome modems have lAade gneat ef- 
forts to.difcover in the book of job fonue places which, accor- 
ding to them, alluded to the pafikge of the Red Sea, and to the 
law of Mofes. But their conje£lUres are fo forced and to un* 
natural, that this opinion fails to ibc ground of hfelf. The 
ilighteft knowledge of the Hebrew is fufficient to make any one 
ienfible of its weaknefs, and how far thefe authors have depart^- 
cJ from the meaning of the texts which they would tife in fup- 
port of their opinion. 

I confeis that we find In thd book of job fome terms anJ 
feme expreflions, which nearly refemUe thofe of fome iacreif 
writers ; but this does by no iheans prove, that Job had bor« 
l^wed theCe expreflfionA from their writings^ and that this book 
bad been compoied bter than the works of thefe authors, ^e 
might ereo draw a quite contrary conclufion from this conf6N 
mity, that thefii writers had borrowed the e^reffion^in gueftiort 



* Cotitrn Cclf. 1. tf. p. 305. ' Ori^, ifr Job, p. 177. 

i Commcfic. in Job a Pefiooio, Latine edit, in pi'olog. 

t Calm. prcf. in Job, p. $.', Acid. <k$ infciipi. f. 4.; Joittn. AeS ftav. Nov. 
x?54, P- Uo. 
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£roin the book of Job : tbis Gonfcqoetice is «t Icaift as nittiral afe 
tbe other. 

But neither tbe one nor the other is necefiary. Men have 
frequently die fame thoughtSi and often exprefs them in the 
fame manacr without communication. We find every day the 
iame ttmi of thought, and expreflkms nearly Cmilar, in authors 
who ncrer had the leaft intercootfe, or any reciprocal commu«- 
nicadon of their works. David might have had the fame ideas 
with Job» OB certain fubjefb i and as they both wtote in rerfe, 
ic might very luturally happen^ that both might u£c turns dF 
cxpre&Mm nearly fimilar; and yet we ought Bot to cbndudb 
firasn tlrcnce^ that Job had taken thefe exprcflions fron^ David^ 
or that. David had prcpoded to imitate Job. 

But, it will be faid, do we not meet with a hundred words 
in the book of Job which are not Hebrew, and which we know 
to be taken from the Syrian and Chaldean languages ; a mix> 
ture which renders the ftyle of this book very different from that 
of die books of Mofes ? 

To this I anfwer, That as to the narradon, or hiftorical part 
of Job, which I afcribe to Mofes, we do not find one word in it 
that is not pure Hebrew. The ftyle of it is perfedlly fimilar to 
that of the Pentateuch ; no body can maintain the contrary, 
w^hout cxpofing himfelf to the charge of prevarication, or of 
ignorance in the Hebrew language. 

As to the reft of the book of Job, fuch as we have it, MofcR 
being only the tranflator, it is not at all furprifing, that we find 
fome words in it taken from the Syriac and Chaldee. The rea- 
fon is obvious* The ftyle of the book of Job is figurative, poc* 
deal, obfcure, and fentendous. It happened to Mofes as it daily 
happens to all who tranflate works of a clofe and obfctu-e ftyle^ 
whofe language is bold, enigmatical, and full of metaphors. 
Not finding words in the language into which they tranflate 
thefe works, able to preferve the force and energy of the origi* 
ginal expreffions, they are very often forced to retain fome 
words of the original, to form others frq;n them, and even to 
borrow from other languages to fupply the barrennefs of that in- 
to which they render their authors : by this means they avoid 
having recourfe to periphrafes, which qjake the difcourfe always 

Vol. I. 3D languifli, 
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languifhy and unavoidably weaken the di£lion. Mofes, finding 
himfelf in thefe circumftances, in tranflating the book of Job, 
had a regard to the barrenne& of the Hebrew tongue. He chofe 
rather to retain the original terms, than to render them by 
others which would have impaired their fenfe and energy. Be- 
fidesy the relation and affinity between the Hebrew and Chaldee 
languages is fuch, that words of the one or of the other language 
are often ufed indifferently, 

I think, I have now fet forth the chief obje£Hons which have 
been raifed againft the antiquity and authenticity of the book of 
Job. We fee that it is not hard to anfwer them.. But it is 
not fo eafy, as I imagine, to get over the charaSeriftics of th^ 
^reateft antiquity which appear in all parts of that work. 
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Upm the Con/Ullatiom •ufbicb are fpoke tf in the Bctk ^ 

Job. 

WE find in the book of Job feveral paflages in which all 
the learned agree the conftellatious are fpoke of \ but 
they arc very much divided about the prccifc meau« 
ing of the terms ufed in the original text of thcfc paflages. It 
muft even be acknowledged, that, properly fpeaking, wc have 
only conjeftures to guide us in determining prccifcly what af- 
femblage of ft^rs is to be underftood by the words which Job 
ufes. Yet thefe conjeftures acquire a degree of probability 
approaching near to certainty, when we examine attentively the 
roots, the import, and analogy of the terms which Job employs^ 
and efpecially when we compare his exprcflions with thofe which 
Homer, Hefiod, and the mod ancient profane authors, have ufed 
in fpeaking of the conflellations. 

The firft ftar named in Job is uv J^fch^ or ^ Aifch^* I ima- 
gine, that by this word Job dcfigns that conltcll.ition which wc 
call at prefent the Great Bear. The root of Aifch is ««v OuJkI}^ 
which in Hebrew fignifies to gather together^ to aJfembU: x\\\% 
root, in Arabic, befides this, fignifies to make a circuity to turn 
in a rounds to defcribe a circle. Thcfc two fignifications nuy 
very well be applied to the Great Bear. 

The Great Bear, in fadl, is a conftcUation compofcJ of 
feven ftars, nearly of an equal bignefs. This group of liars 
makes a very vifible and very remarkable circuit round the 
pole. Whether, therefore, we derive the word Atfkh from 
the Hebrew root Oufch^ to jlock together^ or from the Arabic 
root Aouas^ to make a circuity both fignifications pcrfcilly 

* Chap. p. v. 9. & chap. 38. v. 3%. 
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agree to this conftellation. But we bare ftrll ftronger reafons t0 
confirm this interprecation. ^ 

Of all the conftellations which feem not to fetj the Great 
Bear is undoubtedly the moft remarkable. It probably is the 
firft which was taken notice of, and confequendy the firft alio 
which received a particular name. I ihall prove elfewherey 
that, in all antiquity, and almoft in all nations^ that coUedion 
of ftars has been defigned by the name of an animal ^. Aifch 
in Job is alfo an animal. " Canft thou,** fays God to Job, 
*« feed Aifch with his fons * ? ** This expreffion reprefents to U8 
the ftars which compofe the Great Bear, coUeded togettier in 
the heavens, like a flock which feeds in a meadow. VirgiJ 
Ays in the fame ftrain : Polus dumfidera pafctt «>. We knowj 
that the book of Job, excepting the hiftorical part, is written 
in a ftyle highly poetical. This way of fpeaking ought not 
therefore to furprife us. Let us remark further, Aifch in Job 
is feminine. '^A(«r«^ in like manner, is feminine in Homer. 
Aifch is the firft ftar named in Job. The Great B^r is aHb the 
firft conftellation mentioned by Homer in his defcription of the 
ihield of Achilles. 

This is alfo the interpretation of the moft approved com- 
mentators. The author of the Hebrew concordance, by Aifctr 
underftands the Great Bear. <« It is alfo,'^ adds he, •« the 
" name of a certain wild beaft.'* Further, this word in thtf 
Ethiopic tongue, fignifies a certain fifh, which they call the 
Bea-bear^. Aben-Ezra, in his commentary on Job, fay$J 
llkewife, «* That Afch or Aifch is a northern conftellation, 
<* compofed of feven ftars." In another place, he exprefles 
himfelf in this manner: ** The conftellations of the north 
•< are twenty-one in number. One of them is Aifch^ and 
« Its ftars to the number of feven ; and the fecond, &c, ^ ;** and 
fome pages after in the fame work, he faysj « th^t the ftars 
"of the Great Bear are Aifch zni his fons." Schindeler, 



b See i\\t diHertailon on the names and figtxres of the co^Oell^itioiis at the end 
of the zd vohime. 
c Cap. 38. V. 31. d ^neid. 1. i.v. 5rr. 

^ Sec concord. Heb. par Buxtorf. imprimcc i Bale, 
f Liber aftrolog, nom< Racbit Ibchmak 

and 
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and after him, Leigh, in their di^Honaries have interpreted 
jlifch in the fame manner. " Jifch or Jfch^^ {rf thcfe authors^ 
« figniiies an aflemblage of ftars. This word reprefents a 
«< northern conftellation, named the Great Bear, compofed of 
«« feven ftars. This is,** add they, •^ the opinion of almoft 
« all the commentators «/* 

The author of the Greek verfion of the book of Job has 
tranflated the word jifi/thy in the firft place of the text where 
he found it^ by the Pleiades^ nxtuiid, and in the fecond by 
*Enn^fy the Evening-ftar. This variation alone is fufficient 
to fliew, that the authority <rf this interpreter is not to be hid 
in the balance with that of the authors which I have juft now 
quoted. Befides, it is well known, that we ought not to paj 
any great regard to the Greek verfion of the book of Job. It 
was not done by the Seventy, who tranflated only the Penta* 
teuch, as it is eafy to prove by the authority of Jofephus and 
Philo, and by fcveral reafons taken from a Comparifon of 
the Greek verfions of the different books of the Old Tefta* 
ment. 

The author of the Vulgate is not more uniform in his vcr* 
fion than the Greek tranflator. In the fifft place of Job, he 
tranflates Aifch by ArSlurum^ a ftar in Bootes \ and i« the fecond 
by Vefpetuv/ii the Evening-ftar. 

The word rto*3 Kimah^comt& next. We fee clearly, that 
in the different paiTages where this word is ufed \ it muft be 
underftood of ibme conftellation remarkable for its relation 
to an agreeable feafon. - God fays to Job, « Canft thou bind 
« thefweet influences of Kimah ^" that is to fay, <« Canft thou 
•< bind up Qt ftop the fertility of the earth, or prevent its pro* 
*« during flpwers and fruits, when Kimah appears?" It is en- 
dent from this text, that by Kimah Job meant the conftellation 
which in his time introduced the fpring. 

The different fignifications of the root of this weird, both in 
the Hebrew and Arabic, concur alfo In pointing out the fame 
thing* Kimah comes from not, iCamah, which in Hebrew 



c Lexicon pentagbtton, on t]ie word Al^» 
to Cap. 9. V, ^^ c 3t. ▼. |t. 
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fignifies to deftrey to rejoice* Of all the feafons, it is the 
fpring which is undoubtedly the mod deCred, and which is 
alfo produftive of the greateft joy and pleafufc- If we derive 
the word Kimah from the Arabic root Kaouant or Kam^ this 
chara£lerizes the fpring, at lead, as di(tin£Uy. Kam in Ara- 
bic ^\gmfits fubige re muliercm^ and to become warm. Now, 
we know, that the earth at the approach of fpring begins to 
1>ecome warm, and to open its bofom« This is alfo the time 
when the females of moft kind of animals become pregnant. 
It remains only to know, what was the conftellation which in 
Job's time introduced the fpring. Every thing leads us to think 
that it was the Pleiades. 

Befides the two fignifications of the Arabic root Kam^ which 
we have juft now mentioned, it ferves likewife to fignify a 
troop J a number i a multitude. This fignification agrees per- 
feftly well to the Pleiades^ with refpeft to the number of ftars 
ihciuded in that conftellation. Accordingly this is the mean- 
ing of the name given to this colleftion of ftars in feveraT lan- 
guages, uuicuk^ in Greek fignifies multitude^ as does Kimah in 
Hebrew, ahd Kabuam in Arabic. 

In fine, we fee that the beft verfions of the holy fcriptures 
by Kimah underftand the Pleiades. Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion have thus tranflated it. The Talmudifls fay alfo, that 
Kimah fignifies a multitudey a number of Jlars. It is alked in 
the Talmud, what is "0*^ Kimah? Rabbi Saniuel anfwers* 
*' This word fignifies, as it ivere an hundred Jiars i^ that is to 
fay, Kimah is a conftellation which includes a number of ftars. 
Rabbi Jonas fays- likewife, that Kimah is the fame conftella- 
tion which the Arabians call AUThurdiya. We know that 
Jll'Thurdiya is thje name which this people have given to the 
Pleiades ». It is true, that Aben-Ezra by Kimah under- 
f\2Ln^st\iQ Hyades : but this difference is not confiderable, fince 
both the Pleiades and the Hyades are included in the conftella- 
tion of the Bull, and are very near each other. 

Even aftronomy favours the opinion which we \propofc. 
Calculation ftiews us, that the cofmical rifing of the Pleiades 

i Sfc Hyde, not. in tabul. Ulugh-Beg, p. 31, & 3*. * 

about 
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about 3500 years ago announced the return of fpring. I have 
proved in my inquiry into the antiquity of Job, that thii 
epocha agrees pcrfeftly well with the tijnc when, from the 
circumftances mentioned in his book, he appears to have 
lived. 

The author of the Greek verfion has tranflated Kimah in thtt 
firft place by ArHurus \ in the fccond by Pleiades >. But irt 
Amos ">, where this word is alfo found, the Greek interpreter^ 
either by defign or otherwife, has omitted to tranflate that part 
of the Hebrew text, ' 

The author of the Vulgate has tranflated Kimnh three dif-' 
ferent ways in the three places where it is found. In the firft; 
he renders it by Hyades S in the fecond by Pleidai <>, and in 
the third by ArUurus p. Yet flill in the midft of all this un- 
certainty, we fee, that^both the author of the Greek verfion,' 
and the author of the Vulgate, have a4mitted that the Hebrew 
word Kimah may mean the Pleiades* 

The third conflellation named in Job, is ^3 Kefil^. The 
root of this word is Kafal "wa, which in Hebrew fignifies to be 
inconjiant, changeable; in Arabic, to ht bcnumm^dt tohcidUf 
to be cold. 

There is reafon to believe, that by Kefil Job means the 
Scorpion. It is fufScient to convince us of this, to examine the 
manner in which he expreffes himfelf. God fays to Job, 
« Cantt thou loofe the bands of Keftl?'^ that is to fay, 
« Canft thou loofe and open the earth, which is fliut up and 
<« benummed when Kejil apppesirs ? Canft thou ms^kc it then 
« produce flowers and fruits ?'*■ Let us add to this what God 
fays of Kimahj and we (hall fee by the charaflers which di- 
ftinguifh thefe two ftars, that they arc two conftellations of the 
zodiac, but two conftellations which point out two very oppo- 
fite feafons. 

• In fad, God fays to Job, « Canft thou bind the fwcct influ- 
« ences of Kimah ' /'* that it is to fay, « Canft thou bind or 
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<* ftop the fertility of the earth at the rifing of Kmah ? Canft 
^ diou prerent its then producing flowers and fnuns?" But 
in fpcaking of Kefil^ God lays on the contrary^ « Canft thou 
f« loofe the bands or cprds of Kefil ^ ?*" that is, << Canft thou 
^ loofe and open the bofom of the earth, which begins to be 
•• benummed when KefU appears?*' It is very clear, that in 
Ais paflage Job intends a confteUation oppolite co Kimab. We 
(fiive juft BOW (bowB, that by Kimak Job defig^ed the PleiA* 
ifi. There is, therefore, no doubt but by Ke^fil he deiigned 
the Scorpion, a conftellation oppofed to Pkiadis by alaaoft 
one half of beaTcn, and which then announcc4 the approach 
ofwintor. 

. Wc find that Aben-Ezra underftood by K^Jily that ftar of 
the firft magnitude known by the name of the ScQrpum^s hearty 
or of Jiitarfs. In his commentary on Joh^ he explain]; him- 
Iclf thus K TheJvHtt influences of Kitnat}^ &c. «« Kimah, this,'' 
lays he, << Is the i^hcrn ftars, and Kejil is a fouthem ftar. 
^ Kitnah produces fruits which are the delight of man, and 
^ KeJU docs the contrary. Kimah is a great ftar, called the 
^« BnWs Ej^,'^ that is to fay, Hyades; « and Kefdh a great 
^< ftar, called the Scorpion* s Hearty* that is to fay, Antares. The 
ktterpretatioii of Aben-£zr^, which is the fame with ours, 
agrees aifo vay wcU with the root of the word Kefilj which 
in Arabic fignifies to be c^d% to te idle^ to be benummed^ and 
in Hebrew, to be inc^n/i^nt^ tob4 changeable^ as the fcafoqr \» 
U the beginning of winter. 

Rabbi Leri Ben*Gerfi>n fays alfe, that Ke^ is one of the 
Ibttthera eonftellatiOfta: that when the fun enters into the 
iign where this ftar is founds the treea can no longer bring 
&rth ftttit, on account of the cold which this |tar brings with 
it/*. 

Laftly, there remains the plural word r»'»'no Mtfzzaroth^ 
of whom Job fay9» that they appear each of them in his fea^ 



r Chap. 38. V. 31. t Chap. 38. v. 31, & 31. 

« Comment, fur Job, c. 38. v. 31. 

It is probable from this root that the name of the month Kifleu is derivcflj, 
^hich anfwers to our November. This month, it is. likely, was named Kifit^ 
by the Jews from this ftar, Kefilj which form$ the Scorpior^'s Hpart. 

fijin. 
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fon *. Several commentators underftand by this word» the 
Cgns of the zodiac. This is the opinion of Pagnin, of Schin- 
delcr, of the author of the laft Englifli verfion, and of the 
French tranflation of the Bible, printed at Cologne in 1739, 
The Talmudifts and Rabbi Solomon Ifaki have explained it in 
the fame manner y. 

This opinion feems even to be fupported by the words of the 
original text. In faft, God fays to Job, « Canft thou bind the 
«< fweet influences of Kimahj or loofe the bands of Kejil? 
« Canft thou bring forth Mazzar$th (each) in his feafon ■ ?'* 
Thefe laft words, Canjl thou bring forth Mazzaroth each in 
his feafon T placed immediately after the Pleiddes and the Scor^ 
fioHy fcem to fix the fignification of this word Mazzaroth. It 
can mean nothing but the figns of the zodiac which appear a- 
bove the horizon fuccelEvely. This explication is fo much the 
more probable, that Job introduces Mazzaroth in the fame 
breath, and immediately after he had fpoken of two different 
feafons, announced by two different figns of the zodiac. 

The fignification of the root of this word Mazzaroth^ is no 
lefs favourable to the explication which we propofe. Mazza* 
roth comes from the Hebrew in Nazar^ cinxit, encircled. No 
denomination can agree better to the figns of the zodiac, which 
form, as it were, a girdle, with which the earth is encircled* 
This is even the name by which this circle of the fphere was 
originally defigned**. 

With refpeft to the fecret chambers of p»n mm TTfemanj that 
is to fay, of the fouch, which are fpoken of in the fame pafiage •», 
it is highly probable that Job thereby intended the fouthem con- 
ftellations, which are fecreted from our hemifphere. This is 
the opinion of Aben-Ezra ^, " The fecret chambers of The* 



X Chap. 38. V. 3*. 

7 See alfo Suid. voce Met^^m$^ t. 2. p. 481, 
a Chap. 38. V. 31, & 3x. 

^ See die diflertation upoa the oamcs and th« figures of the cemAellations at 
the end of the fecood volqmc. * 

b Cap, 9. V. 9. « Comment, on Job, c. 9, v. ^. 

Vol. I, 3 E «c p^an^' 
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^ MR,'* ftyt diis author, <« are tbe fimdtem ftan ; and as 
« tliafe ftats do not appear at aO» or but for a ihort tinitti 
^ to our facmifphere. Job calls than the ftcret chambers of 
«< rile Ibutfaf as if thefe ftars weft in a ftcret or tonceakd 
.^« place *.*• 



* It U to M. I'Abbe TAvoctt, libnrian to the Sorbonoe^ and to M* Bennrd, 
llhe Idn^s luierpfftter fbr the Hebrew, Sirriac, and Chaldee, that I am iiufebted 
§bf fhk^^tti ffiftnu(bed me bf the orkBtal htt|iiMei, fcr dOBtnuMtg the fignifi- 
cttlfln of the oonftdlations (pokeo of in the book of Job. I acknowledfc fur- 
tlcf, Ak it is w thefe fetitlemeti I am ottll^ for eVeTy thing «^lch I advance 
io this woric. from the ctytaology and f fopn*y df tkt HcMrew Icrnis or of the 
othtt- oriental langoagss. They have had the goodneis to affiitme in this part 
sf wtf hibsar. 



Tbi End <f the Fi&sT Volume. 
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